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N,  B.  In  sundry  parts  of  this  work,  the  duty  on  cotton 
goods  is  stated  at  27|  per  cent, ;  the  clause  subjecting  all  cot- 
ton goods  invoiced  below  25  cents  per  square  yard  to  the  same 
duty  as  if  valued  at  25  cents,  was  through  oversight  omitted  to 
be  mentioned. 
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•'  To  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  our- 
selves. We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agricultural- 
ist." yeffersoii' 

"  Manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort.'* 
Idem. 

"  While  the  necessities  of  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture  for  the 
fabrics  of  manufacturing  states,  are  constant  and  regular,  the  wants  of  the 
latter  for  the  products  of  the  former  are  liable  to  very  considerable  fluctuations 
and  interruptions."  A.  Hamilton. 

"  Not  only  the  viealth,  but  the  independence  and  security  of  a  country,  appear 
to  be  tnaterially  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  tnanufactures.  Every  nation,  with 
a  view  to  these  great  objects,  ought  to  endeavour  to  possess  within  itself  all 
the  essentials  of  national  supply.  These  comprise  the  means  of  subsistence, 
habitation,  clothing,  and  defence."  Idem. 

«•  The  undertakers  of  new  manufactures  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  a  new  undertaking  ;  but  with  the  gratuities  and  re- 
munerations whicli  other  governments  bestow.  To  be  enabled  to  contend 
wiiii  success,  it  is  evident  that  the  interference  and  aid  of  their  government  are 
indispensable."  Idem. 

"  To  maintain  between  the  recent  establishments  of  one  country,  and  the 
long-matured  establishments  of  another,  a  competition  on  equal  terms,  both 
as  to  quality  and  price,  is  in  most  cases  impracticable.  The  disparity  in  one,  or 
in  the  other,  or  in  both,  must  necessarily  he  so  considerable  as  to  forbid  a  suc- 
cessful rivalship  ixithout  the  extraordinary  aid  and  protection  of  go'oernmcnt." 
Idem. 

"  If  Europe  will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil,  on  terms  consis< 
tent  with  our  interest,  the  natural  rem,edy  is  to  contract  as  fast  as  possible  our 
'^ants  of  her."  Idem. 
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IN  presenting  to  our  fellow-citizens  these  Addresses, 
collected  together,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
high  sense  of  the  favourable  reception  they  have  ex- 
perienced. The  various  defects  of  style  and  arrangement, 
which  pervade  them,  have  been  overlooked,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  they  embrace. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  the  cause  we  advocate  yields 
to  none  in  importance.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose, 
as  unhappily  is  too  frequently  done,  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  manufacturers  alone.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign 
from  the  real  fact.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  nation.  It  is  the 
mighty  question,  whether  we  shall  be  really  or  nominally 
independent — whether  we  shall  persevere  in  a  policy, 
which  in  three  or  four  years  has  done  more  to  prostrate 
our  strength  and  resources  than  a  fierce  war  of  equal 
duration  could  have  done — a  policy  similar  to  that  which 
has  sunk  and  degraded  Spain  for  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing her  immense  internal  and  colonial  resources — a  policy 
which  has  never  failed  and  never  can  fail  to  debilitate  and 
impoverish  every  country  where  it  has  prevailed  or  may  pre- 
vail— a  policy  discarded  by  every  wise  nation  in  Europe — 
a  policy  in  direct  hostility  with  that  of  England,  Russia, 
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Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark* — a  po- 
licy, in  a  word,  that  fosters  and  promotes  the  wealth,  power, 
resources,  industry  and  manufactures  of  foreign  nations^ 
and  sacrifices  those  of  our  own  country. 

If  there  be  any  one  truth  in  political  economy  more 
sacred  and  irrefragable  than  another,  it  is  that  the  prosperity 
of  nations  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  domestic  industry — and  that  their  decay  and 
decrepitude  commence  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  their 
neglect  of  it.  The  wonderful  resources  of  England,  so 
far  beyond  her  intrinsic  advantages,  and  the  prostrate  state 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  place  these  great  truths  on  the  most 
impregnable  ground. 

We  pursue  a  wayward  and  short-sighted  policy,  of 
which  the  world  affords  few  examples,  and  which  evinces 
how  little  we  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions— and  how  much  we  neglect  the  maxims  of  the  wise 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country. 

With  a  capacity  for  raising  cotton  to  supply  the  whole 
world,  our  treasures  are  lavished  in  Hindostan  to  purchase 
cotton  of  inferior  quality,  which  is  now  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  our  cotton  planters. 
And  with  skill,  talents,  water  power,  capital,  and  machi- 
nery to  supply  our  vitmost  demand  for  cambrics  and  mus- 
lins, millions  of  money  are  in  a  similar  manner  lavish- 
ed in  Hindostan  and  England,  to  procure  those  articles ; 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  citizens,  capable  of 
furnishing  them,  are  pining  in  indigence,  their  employers 
ruined,  and  machinery  that  cost  millions  of  dollars,  rusting 

*  We  have  already  given  a  view  of  the  political  economy  of  England,  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia,  so  far  as  respects  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  Wc 
shall  shortly  submit  a  view  of  that  of  tiic  other  nations. 
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and  rotting  ;  and  while  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  invited 
to  our  shores  by  the  excellence  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  at  their  usual  trades, 
and  are  forced  to  go  to  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  Above  fifty  sailed  from  hence  in  one  vessel 
a  few  days  since. 

This  destructive  policy  is  about  to  receive  a  considera- 
ble extension,  to  the  injury  of  our  farmers.  Wheat,  we  are 
informed,  can  be  sold  in  our  ports  from  Odessa,  at  75  cents 
or  less,  per  bushel ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  will  be  imported.  Thus  this  unhappy  nation,  by  a 
miserable  and  mistaken  policy,  is  doomed  to  bleed  at  every 
pore. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  wretched  system,  is  it 
wonderful  that  distress  and  embarrassment  pervade  the 
nation — that  the  enlivening  sound  of  the  spindle,  the  loom, 
and  the  hammer  has  in  many  places  almost  ceased  to  be  heard 
— that  our  merchants  and  traders  are  daily  swept  away  by 
bankruptcy  one  after  another — that  our  banks  arc  drained 
of  their  specie — that  our  cities  exhibit  an  unvarying  scene 
of  gloom  and  despair — that  confidence  between  man  and 
man  is  almost  extinct — that  debts  cannot  in  general  be 
collected — that  property  cannot  be  sold  but  at  enormous 
sacrifices — that  capitalists  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  ag- 
grandizing themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  class 
to  an  incalculable  extent — that  money  cannot  be  borrowed 
but  at  extravagant  interest — in  a  word,  that  with  advantages 
equal  to  any  that  Heaven  has  ever  bestowed  on  any  nation, 
we  exhibit  a  state  of  things  at  which  our  enemies  must 
rejoice — and  our  friends  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  ! 

We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  look 
back  with  as  much  astonishment  at  this  lamentable  folly, 
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as  we  now  do  at  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  our  ancestors 
in  hanging  and  burning  witches.  The  folly  in  both  cases 
is  about  equal.  Theirs,  however,  was  limited  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  out  of  which  it  was  perfectly  innocuous.  But  ours 
extends  its  baleful  influence  to  the  remotest  extremities  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  gravely  told,  by  writers  on  whom  great  reliance 
is  unfortunately  placed,  that  our  circumstances  as  a  nation 
being  materially  different  from  those  of  other  nations,  wc 
require  a  totally  different  policy — and  that  however  proper 
or  necessary  it  may  be  for  England  or  France,  to  encourage 
manufactures,  sound  policy  dictates  a  different  course  for 
the  United  States. 

These  positions  are  the  reverse  of  truth,  and  so  far  as 
they  have  had  influence,  have  proved  highly  pernicious. 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  unperiously  called  on  to 
encourage  manufactures  than  most  other  nations,  unless  we 
are  dispobcd  wantonly  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  most 
important  and  numerous  portion  of  our  population,  those 
farmers  and  planters  who  are  remote  from  the  seaboard. 
We  request  a  patient  hearing  while  we  offer  our  reasons. 

In  a  compact  country,  like  England,  where  inland  navi- 
gation is  carried  to  such  a  wonderful  extent,  there  are  few 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  are  not  witliin  one  or  two  days 
carriage  of  the  seaboard — and  consequently  their  produc- 
tions can  be  transported  to  foreign  markets  at  a  moderate 
expense.  Whereas  a  large  portion  of  our  agricultural 
citizens  are  from  300  to  1000  miles  distant  from  any 
seaport — and  therefore  almost  wholly  debarred  from  all 
foreign  markets,  especially  at  the  present  and  probable 
future  prices. 
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Flour  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Philadephia  market  from 
Pins!:)urg,  at  a  freight  of  four  dollars  per  barrel.  Some  of 
it  was  probably  brought  to  Pittsburg,  50  to  150  miles, 
at  considerable  expense.  Deduct  the  expenses,  and  the 
profits  of  the  Pittsburg  merchants,  from  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars, and  in  what  a  lamentable  situation  it  places  the  far- 
mer— how  miserable  a  remuneration  he  has  for  his  labour — 
and  how  "  dear  he  pays  for  the  whistle^''  in  buying  his 
goods  cheap  in  Hindostan,  and  depending  on  European 
markets  for  the  sale  of  his  productions  ! 

The  folly  of  this  system  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  re- 
quires a  little  further  notice.  A  farmer  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  Pittsburg,  sends  his  produce  to  that  city,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  300  miles  by  land — or  to 
New  Orleans,  2000  miles  by  water.  It  is  thence  convey- 
ed four  thousand  miles  to  Liverpool,  from  whence  he  re- 
ceives his  china,  his  delftware,  and  his  pottery.  From  the 
amount  of  his  flour,  as  sold  in  England,  all  the  expenses  of 
transportation  are  to  be  deducted — and  to  the  price  of  his 
china  and  other  articles  the  expenses  of  the  return  voyage 
are  to  be  added.  What  a  frightful  view  of  the  situation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  western  country  does  this 
sketch  exhibit !  Is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  prostrate 
state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  union,  and  under  a  go- 
vernment which,  emanating  more  completely  from  the  mass 
of  the  people  than  any  other  that  ever  existed,  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  extended  a  more  paternal  care  over 
its  citizens  than  the  world  ever  witnessed  ! 

It  is  therefore  indubitable,  that  to  the  reasons  for  en- 
couraging manufactures,  that  exist  in  England  and  France, 
all  of  which  apply  here,  is  to  be  added  a  powerful  one 
peculiar  to  the  United  states,  arising  from  the  distance  be- 
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tvveen  so  large  a  portion  of  its  territory  and  any  seaport 
towns,  as  well  as  the  immense  distance  from  those  towns 
to  the  places  whence  we  draw  our  supplies. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  western  farmer, 
instead  of  purchasing  his  pottery  and  delft  ware  in  England, 
had  in  his  own  neighbourhood  manufactories  of  those  arti- 
cles, whence  he  could  procure  them  free  of  the  enormous 
expenses  of  sea  and  land  carriage,  amounting  in  many  in- 
stances to  treble  the  first  cost — and  that  in  return  he  sup- 
plied the  manufacturer,  of  whom  he  purchased  them,  with 
his  wheat,  and  corn,  and  other  articles !  What  a  different 
face  that  country  would  wear  !  What  rapid  strides  it  would 
then  make  in  the  career  of  prosperity !  What  additional 
allurements  it  would  hold  out  to  emigrants  ! 

We  offer  for  reflection,  fellow  citizens,  an  important  fact, 
that  sheds  the  strongest  light  on  this  theory.  The  Settle- 
ment of  Harmony,  in  the  western  country,  was  conducted 
on  this  plan.  This  little  commonwealth  depended  wholly 
on  itself  for  supplies.  It  had,  to  use  the  cogent  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ^''placed  the  manufacturer  beside 
the  agriculturist y  What  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
settlement  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity than  any  equal  body  of  men  in  the  world  at  any 
period  of  time — more,  in  one  year,  than  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  depend  on  foreign  markets  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce  and  the  supply  of  their  wants,  have 
done  in  ten. 

It  is  frequently  stated,  that  as  some  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  the  eastern  states  have  prospered,  the  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacture  is  adequate.  If  this  argument 
warranted  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  it  would  prove 
that  the  policy  of  Spain  is  sound,  and  fraught  with  wis- 
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mm  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  that  nation,  there 
are  in  it  many  prosperous  manufactures,  which,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances,  are,  like  some  of  those  in  the  eastern 
states,  enabled  to  struggle  against  foreign  competition. 
But  the  decay  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  middle  states,  notwithstanding  the 
enterprize,  large  capital,  and  industry  of  the  proprietors,  is 
a  full  proof  that  there  is  not  sufficient  protection  to  this 
important  branch. 

Public  attention  has  unfortunately  been  diverted  from 
the  real  source  of  our  prostrate  state,  by  certain  trite  com- 
mon places,  re-echoed  throughout  the  union, — that  it  is  a 
time  of  general  suffering — that  distress  and  embarrassment 
pervade  the  whole  civilized  world — that  we  are  no  worse 
than  other  nations — and  that  we  cannot  hope  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

This  appears  plausible — but  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination  — It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, exhausted  by  a  twenty  3  ears  war — pillaged  and  plun- 
dered by  hostile  armies — with  expensive  governments  and 
immense  armies  to  support  in  time  of  peace — and  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  enormous  debts  and  grinding  taxation, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  suffering.  But  there  is  no  parallel 
between  their  situation  and  ours.  Our  short  war,  so  far 
from  exhausting  our  resources,  developed  them.  We  re- 
tired from  it  prosperous  and  glorious.  Our  fields  ai'e  as  fer- 
tile— our  citizens  as  industrious  and  ingenious — our  capa- 
city for  manufacturing  as  great  as  ever — and  our  taxes  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  Our  distresses  cannot  there- 
fore be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  theirs.  They  ^o\f 
wholly  from  our  own  mistaken  policy,  which  leads  us  to 
purchase  abroad  what  we  could  produce  at  home— and, 
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like  thoughtless  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  to  incur  debts 
beyond  our  utmost  means  of  payment. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  however,  as  might  have  been 
naturally  expected,   greatly  affected   our  commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  carrying  trade,  of  which  the  war  had  given  us 
an  inordinate  share.    An  immense  capital,  invested  in  com- 
merce, was  thus  rendered  wholly  unproductive,  and,  had 
manufactures  been  encouraged,  as  sound  policy  dictated, 
hundreds    of   our  merchants,   whose  property  has  since 
wasted  away,  and  who  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex of  bankruptcy,  would,  as  was  the  case  during  the  war, 
have  transferred  their  talents,  their  industry,  and  their  capi- 
tal, to  that  department,  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
interest,  and  the  general  welfare ;  instead  of  a  vain  strug- 
gle in  a  branch  which  was  so  crowded,  that  it  could  not 
afford  support  to  more  than  half  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
it.     Those  that  remained  in  the  mercantile  profession,  after 
such  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  its  members  to  profitable 
employment  of  another  description,   might  and  probably 
would  have  prospered.    And  thus  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun,  that  an  efficient  protection  of  manufactures  would 
have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  merchants,  although 
many  of  them,  from  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  under  an  opposite  impression,  and  have 
unfortunately  been  hostile  to  such  protection. 

The  advocates  of  the  system  of  Adam  Smith  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  fatal  experiment  we  have  made  of  it. 
It  is  true,  the  demands  of  the  treasury  have  not  allowed  us 
to  proceed  the  full  length  of  his  system,  and  to  discard 
import  duties  altogether.  But  if  our  manufactures  are 
paralized,  our  manufacturers  ruined,  and  our  country  al- 
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most  wholly   drained  of  its  metallic  medium,  to  pay  for 
foreign  merchandize,  notwithstanding  the  duties  imposed 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue^  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  destruction  would  have  been  more  rapid 
and  complete,  had  those  duties  not  existed.    This  we  hope 
will  be  regarded  as  decisive ;  for  if  our  woollen  manu- 
facture, for  instance,  protected,  as  it  is  termed,  by  a  duty 
of  27|  per  cent,  has  been  more  than  one  half  destroyed, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  an  object  to  preserve  the  invalua- 
ble breed  of  Merino  sheep,  in  which  millions  of  dollars 
were  invested,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  have  been 
destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of   the  proprietors,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  without  such  duty,  it  would  have  been  at 
once  wholly  annihilated,  as  our  own  citizens  would  in  that 
event   have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  a  struggle 
against  foreign  rivals.     If  argument  were  of  avail  against 
the  dazzling  authority  of  great  names,  and  against  ingrain- 
ed, inveterate  prejudice,  this  case  would  settle  the  question 
for  ever.  Where  are  now,  we  ask,  the  '■''collateral branches^''' 
to  which  the  thousands  of  our  artists,  mechanics,  and  ma- 
nufacturers, "  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment^ 
and  common  method  of  subsistence^'*  can  *'  easily  transfer 
their  industry'^  j'^  as  Dr.  Smith  asserts? 

Another  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  theory,  is,  that  when  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry  is  destroyed  by  "  the  home  mar- 
ket being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign' 
ers''*  "  the  stock  will  still  remain  in  the  country,  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  some  other  way.'*''  And, 
therefore,  "  the  capital  of  the  country  remaijiing  the  same, 
the  demand  for  labour  will  still  be  the  same,  though  it  may 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  329-30. 
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be  exerted  in  different  places,  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions^J*''  Thess  maxims  are  now  fairly  tested  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries  in  Spain.  The  cot- 
ton, woollen,  pottery,  glass,  and  various  other  manufactures, 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended  in  the  middle 
states,  by  "  the  home,  market  being  sudderily  laid  open  to 
the  competition  of  foreigners'^  at  the  close  of  the  war.    Is 
there  a  man  who  will  venture  to  assert,  that  "  the  detnand 
for  labour  is   the  same?''''    that   ^'^  the  stock  remains  ihe 
sameP"*  or  that  it  "  employs  an  equal  number  of  people  in 
some  other  way  ?"     We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  most  de- 
cided advocate  of  the  Doctor's  system  will  admit,  on  calm 
reflection,  that  these  maxims  are  utterly  destitute  of  even 
the  shadow  of  foundation. 

We  urge  this  point  on  the  most  sober  and  serious 
reflection  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  is  a  vital  one,  on 
which  the  destinies  of  this  nation  depend.  The  free- 
dom of  commerce,  wholly  unrestrained  by  protecting  du- 
ties and  prohibitions,  is  the  keystone  of  the  so  much-ex- 
tolled system  of  the  Doctor,  which,  though  discarded,  as 
we  have  stated,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  has, 
among  our  most  enlightened  citizens,  numbers  of  ardent, 
zealous,  and  enthusiastic  admirers.  We  have  tried  it  as  far 
as  our  debt  and  the  support  of  our  government  would  per- 
jnit.  We  have  discarded  prohibitions ;  and  on  the  most 
important  manufactured  articles,  which  are  wholly  prohibi- 
ted in  some  countries,  and  burdened  with  heavy  prohibitory 
duties  in  others,  our  duties  are  comparatively  low,  so  as  to 
afibrd  no  effectual  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
The  fatal  result  is  before  the  world — and  in  every  part  of 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  329-30. 
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the  union  is  strikingly  perceptil^le.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  holds  out  an  awful  beacon 
against  the  adoption  of  theories,  which,  however  splendid 
and  captivating  on  paper,  are  fraught  with  ruin  when  car- 
ried into  practice. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Adam  Smith's  system  rests, 
and  being  thus  proved  radically  and  incurably  unsound,  the 
whole  fabric  must  crumble  to  ruins. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  if  this  subject  be 
considered,  the  egregious  errors  of  our  system  will  be 
manifest  beyond  contradiction.  The  policy  we  have  pur- 
sued renders  us  dependent  for  our  prosperity  on  the  mise- 
ries and  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  creatures  !  Wars  and 
famines  in  Europe  are  the  keystone  on  which  we  erect  the 
edifice  of  our  good  fortune  !  The  greater  the  extent  of  war, 
and  the  more  dreadful  the  ravages  of  famine,  in  that  quar- 
ter, the  more  prosperous  we  become  !  Peace  and  abundant 
crops  there  undermine  our  welfare !  The  misery  of 
Europe  insures  our  prosperity — its  happiness  promotes 
our  decay  and  prostration !  !  What  an  appalling  idea ! 
Who  can  reflect  without  regret  on  a  system  built  upon 
such  a  wretched  foundation  ! 

What  a  contrast  between  this  system  and  the  one  laid 
down  with  such  ability  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  (see  page 
119,)  and  which  we  advocate.  Light  and  darkness  are  not 
more  opposite  to  each  other.  His  admirable  system  would 
render  our  prosperity  and  happiness  dependent  wholly  on 
ourselves.  We  should  have  no  cause  to  wish  for  the 
misery  of  our  fellow  men  in  order  to  save  us  from  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  which  at  present  pervade  the  na- 
tion. Our  wants  from  Europe  would,  by  the  adoption  of 
it,  be  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits,  and  our  sur- 
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plus  raw  materials  be  amply  adequate  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary supplies. 

Submitting  these  important  subjects  to  an  enlightened 
community,  and  hoping  they  will  experience  a  calm  and 
unbiassed  consideration,  we  ardently  pray  for  such  a  result 
as  may  tend  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  honour,  the 
happiness,  and  the  real  independence  of  our  common 
country. 


There  are  certain  parts  of  this  volume,  which  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  most  particular  attention  of  the 
public 

I.  The  extracts  from  Alexander  Hamilton's  Report  on 
Manufactures,  one  of  the  most  powerful  documents  ever 
produced  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  which 
cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  every  ingenuous  mind*. 

II.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,  in  1816,  which  clearly  pointed  out  with  a 
spirit  approaching  to  prophecy,  the  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment that  have  flowed  from  the  system  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, which  the  committee  deprecatedf. 

III.  The  Pittsburg  Memorial,  in  which  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  Western  Country,  is  pourtrayed  in  the  most 
striking  and  affecting  colours,  claiming  the  earliest  and 
most  pointed  attention  of  congress.  But  it  was  wholly 
disregarded.  J 

•  Page  119.  t  Page  164.  |  Page  241. 
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IV.  The  case  of  Portugal,  ruined  in  three  years  by  the 
same  system  as  we  pursue.  Her  case  is  perfectly  anala- 
gous  with  ours.* 

V.  The  detail  of  the  consequences  on  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  two  nations,  of  which  one  lets  trade  regulate 
itself,  and  the  other  regulates  it — in  a  word,  of  one  nation 
pursuing  the  system  of  Adam  Smith,  and  another  that  cf 
Alexander  Hamilton. f 

VI.  The  statement  of  the  beneficent  results  that  would 
flow  from  the  protection  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
facture on  the  power  and  resources  of  this  nation. | 

VII.  The  progress  of  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain.^ 


We  conclude  With  submitting  to  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States,  on  whose  decision  depends  the  per- 
petuation of  existing  distress,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
country,  to  that  high  grade  of  prosperity  from  which  a 
false  policy  has  precipitated  her,  the  following  luminous 
maxims:  viz. 

"  T/ie  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  specie ^ 
as  the  concomitant  of  a  flourishing  state  of  manifac- 
turesj  and  of  the  reverse  rvhere  they  do  not  prevail^  af- 
ford a  strong  presumption  of  their  favourable  operation 
on  the  wealth  of  a  country. ''''W 

*  Page  102.  t  Page  95.  |  Page  2l0.  §  Page  208. 

n  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  I.  page  217. 
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''''Considering  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  to  its  own 
mmmjacturers,  as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufacturing 
nations.,  a  similar  policy.,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States^ 
is  dictated,  it  might  almost  be  said,  by  the  principles  of 
distributive  justice ;  certainly  by  the  duty  of  endeavouring 
to  secure  their  oivti  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  advantages.''^ "^ 

"  The  United  States  cafinot  exchange  with  Eui'ope  o?i 
equal  ter?ns.  ''t 

"  That  trade  is  eminently  bad  which  supplies  the  same  ■ 
goods  as  we  inaimfacture  ourselves  ;  especially,  if  we  can 
make  enough  for  our  own  consumption  J' "*% 

•  HamiUon's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  225.  f  Idem,  186. 

\  British  Merchant,  vol.  I.  paje  4. 


N.  B.  The  list  of  articles  prohibited  in  Russia,  contained  iii 
-^p.  48,  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  is  correct  as  it  stands,  and  therefore 
the  note  in  page  53,  line  17,  beginning  "•  The  above  list,"  and 
ending  with  the  words  "  the  European  commerce,"  is  to  be  can- 
celled. 
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Philadelphia^  March  27,  1819. 

FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  CITIZENS, 

THE  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National 
Industry,  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  a  few  brief  essays 
on  topics  of  vital  importance  to  your  country,  yourselves,  and 
your  posterity.  They  shall  be  addressed  to  your  reason  and 
understanding,  without  any  attempt  to  bias  your  feelings  by 
declamation. 

Political  economy  shall  be  the  subject  of  these  essays.  In  its 
broad  and  liberal  sense,  it  may  be  fairly  styled  the  science  of 
promoting  human  happiness  ;  than  which  a  more  noble  subject 
cannot  occupy  the  attention  of  men  endowed  with  liberal  minds, 
or  inspired  by  public  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  sublime  science  has  not  had  ade- 
quate attention  bestowed  on  it  in  this  country.  And  unfortu- 
nately, so  many  contradictory  systems  are  in  existence,  that 
statesmen  and  legislators,  disposed  to  discharge  their  duty  con- 
scientiously, and  for  that  purpose  to  study  the  subject,  are 
liable  to  be  confused  and  distracted  by  the  unceasing  discord- 
ance in  the  views  of  the  writers. 

B 
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It  is  happily,  nevertheless,  true,  that  its  leading  principles, 
which  safely  conduct  to  the  important  and  beneficent  results, 
that  are  its  ultimate  object,  are  plain  and  clear  ;  and,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly comprehended,  and  faithfully  carried  inro  effect,  require 
no  higher  endowments  than  good  sound  sense  and  rectitude  of 
intention. 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  human  affairs,  that  imprudence 
and  error  often  produce  as  copious  a  harvest  of  wretchedness 
as  absolute  wickedness.  Hence  arises  the  imperious  necessity, 
in  a  country  where  so  many  of  our  citizens  may  aspire  to  the 
character  of  legislatoi's  and  statesmen,  of  a  more  general  study 
of  this  science,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential 
a  requisite,  among  the  qualifications  for  those  important  stations. 

To  remove  all  doubt  on  this  point,  we  shall  adduce,  in  the 
course  of  these  essays,  instances  in  which  single  errors  of  ne- 
gociators  and  legislators  have  entailed  full  as  much,  and  in  many 
cases  more  misery  on  nations,  than  the  wild  and  destructive 
ambition  of  conquerors.  Unless  in  some  extraordinary  instances, 
a  sound  policy,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  heals  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  war,  and  restores  a  nation  to  its  pristine  state  of 
ease  and  comfort.  But  numerous  cases  are  on  record,  wherein 
an  article  of  a  treaty,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  lines,  or  an  impolitic 
or  an  unjust  law,  has  germinated  into  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences for  a  century. 

It  is  our  intention, 

1.  To  review  in  detail  the  policy  of  those  nations  which  have 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  with  or  without  any  extra- 
ordinary advantages  from  nature  ;  and  likewise  of  those  Avhose 
prosperity  has  been  blasted  by  fatuitous  counsels,  notwithstand- 
ing great  natural  blessings. 

2.  To  examine  the  actual  situation  of  our  country,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  we  enjoy  the  advantages  to  which  our 
happy  form  of  government  and  local  situation  entitle  us ;  and, 
if  we  do  not,  to  investigate  the  causes  to  which  the  failure  is 
owing. 

5.  To  develope  the  true  principles  of  political  economy,  suited 
to  our  situation  and  circumstances,  and  calculated  to  produce 
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the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  throughout  the  wide  expanse  of 
our  territory. 

In  this  arduous  undertaking,  we  request  a  patient  and  candid 
hearing  from  our  ftllow-citizens.  We  fondly  hope  for  success  ; 
but  if  disappointed,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  having 
endeavoured  to  discharge  a  duty  every  good  citizen  owes  to 
the  country  which  protects  him  j  the  duty  of  contsibuting  his 
eiForts  to  advance  its  interests  and  happiness. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  we  propose  to  establish  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  some  maxims,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  name  of 
Adam  Smith,  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  but  pregnant 
with  certain  ruin  to  any  nation  by  which  they  may  be  carried 
into  operation.  This  course  is  prescribed  to  us  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  influence  of  these  maxims  has  been  sensibly  felt 
in  our  counsels,  and  has  deeply  affected  our  prosperity. 

This  writer  stands  so  pre-eminent  in  the  estimation  of  a  large 
portion  of  Christendom,  as  the  delphic  Oracle  of  political 
economy,  and  there  is  such  a  magic  in  his  name,  that  it  requires 
great  hardihood  to  encounter  him,  and  a  high  degree  of  good 
fortune  to  obtain  a  fair  and  patient  hearing  for  the  discussion. 

But  at  this  enlightened  period  we  trust  our  citizens  will  scorn 
to  surrender  their  reason  into  the  guidance  of  any  authority 
whatever.  When  a  position  is  presented  to  the  mind,  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be,  not  who  delivered  it,  but  what  is  its  nature 
and  how  is  it  supported  by  reason  and  common  sense,  and  espe- 
cially by  fact  ?  A  theory,  how  plausible  soever,  and  however 
propped  up  by  a  beadroll  of  great  names,  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  if  unsupported  by  fact — but  if  contrary  to  esta- 
blished fact,  it  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  This  course 
of  procedure  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  decisive  fact,  that 
in  the  long  catalogue  of  wild,  ridiculous  and  absurd  theories  on 
morals,  religion,  politics  or  science,  which  have  had  their  reign 
among  mankind,  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  reckoned 
among  its  partisans,  men  of  the  highest  celebrity*.  And  in  the 

*  Montesquieu,  whose  reputation  was  as  great  as  that  of  Dr.  Smith, and 
whose  Spirit  of  Laws  has  had  as  extensive  a  currency  as  the  Wealth  of 
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present  instance,  the  most  cogent  and  conclusive  facts  bear  tes- 
timony against  the  political  economist,  great  as  is  his  reputation. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  bring  to  this  dis- 
cussion, minds  wholly  liberated  from  the  fascination  of  the  name 
of  the  writer  whose  opinions  we  undertake  to  combat,  and  a  de- 
termination to  weigh  the  evidence  in  the  scales  of  reason,  not 
those  of  prejudice. 

In  order  to  render  Dr.  Smith  full  justice,  and  to  remove  all 
ground  for  cavil,  we  state  his  propositions  at  length,  and  in  his 
own  language. 

"  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  to  the  produce 
"  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is 
"  in  some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
"  ought  to  employ  their  capitals  :  and  must,  in  almost  all  cases, 
"  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  domestic 
"  produce  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  in- 
"  dustry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot,  it 
*'  must  generally  be  hurtful. 

"  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  never 
"  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to 
"  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his 
"  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker 
*'  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor. 
*'  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
"  employs  those  different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their 
"  interest  to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they 
"  have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbours  j  and  to  purchase, 
"  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 

Nations,  held  the  absurd  idea,  which  remained  uncontroverted  for  half  a 
century,  that  the  habits,  manners  and  customs,  and  even  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  nations,  vere,  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  climate,  so  that  a 
tolerable  idea  might  be  formed  of  those  important  features  of  national 
character,  by  consulting  maps,  and  ascertaining  latitudes  and  longitmles  ! 
Bacon  studied  judicial  astrology  !  All  the  great  men  of  his  clay  believed  in 
magic  and  witchcraft !  Johnson  had  full  faith  in  the  story  of  the  Cocklane 
Ghost !  So  much  for  great  names. 
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"  the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have   occasion 
"  for. 

"  That  \vhich  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
"  family,  can  scarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If 
*'  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper 
"  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  from  them,  with 
"  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  country,  employed  in  a  way 
"  in  which  we  have  some  advantage. 

"  The  general  industry  of  the  country  being  in  proportion  to 
"  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished, 
"  any  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers  ;  but  only 
"  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  the 
"  greatest  advantage.  It  is  not  so  employed,  when  directed  to 
"  an  object  which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The 
"  value  of  its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  dimi- 
"  nished,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commo- 
"  dities  evidently  of  more  value  than  the  commodity  which  it 
*'  is  directed  to  produce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that 
**  commodity  could  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheaper 
"  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could,  therefore,  have  been 
"  purchased  with  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
"  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
"  which  the  industry  employed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have 
"  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  pursue  its  natural 
"  course*." 

There  is  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  this  passage  much  sophis- 
try and  unsound  reasoning,  which  we  shall  examine  on  a  future 
occasion  ;  and  there  is  likewise,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  doctor's 
work,  a  large  proportion  of  verbiage,  which  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  and  confound  common  understandings, 
and  prevent  their  forming  a  correct  decision.  But,  stripped  of 
this  verbiage,  and  brought  naked  and  unsophisticated  to  the  eye 
of  reason,  the  main  proposition  which  we  at  present  combat,  and 
to  which  we  here  confine  ourselves,  is,  that, 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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"  If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  ■with  a  commodity 
**  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  of  them, 
"  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed 
"  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  some  advantage." 

The  only  rational  mode  of  testing  the  correctness  of  any  maxim 
or  principle  is,  to  examine  what  have  been  its  effects  where  it 
has  been  carried  into  operation,  and  what  would  be  its  effects  in 
any  given  case  where  it  might  be  applied.  This  is  the  plan  we 
shall  pursue  in  this  investigation. 

Great  Britain  affords  a  felicitous  instance  for  our  purpose. 
Let  us  examine  what  effect  the  adoption  of  this  maxim  would 
produce  on  her  happiness  and  prosperity. 

There  are  above  a  million  of  people,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages,  employed  in  that  country,  in  the  woollen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures*. By  their  industry  in  these  branches,  they  make  for 
themselves  and  families  a  comfortable  subsistence.  They  afford 
a  large  and  steady  market  for  the  productions  of  the  earth,  giv- 
ing support  to,  probably,  at  least  a  million  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture.  They,  moreover,  enrich  the  nation  by  bringing 
into  it  wealth  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  immense 
sums  of  money  thev  thus  introduce  into  their  native  country 
afford  means  of  employment,  and  ensure  happiness  to  other 
millions  of  subjects — and  thus,  like  the  circles  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  by  the  central  pebble  thrown  in,  the  range  of 
happiness  is  extended  so  wide  as  to  embrace  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

From  this  cheering  prospect,  let  us  turn  the  startled  eye  to 
the  masses  of  misery,  which  Dr.  Smith's  system  would  pro- 
duce, and  we  shall  then  behold  a  hideous  contrast,  which,  we 
trust,  escaped  the  doctor's  attention  ;  for  the  acknowledged 
goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  character,  will  not  allow  us  to 


*  Dr.  Seybert  states,  that  in  1S09,  there  were  800,000  persons  in  Great 
Britain  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  alone.  It  has  since  increased 
considerably.  It  is,  therefore,  prcbable  that  the  two  branches  employ  at 
least  1,300,000  persons. — Statistics^  p.  92. 
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believe  that  he  would  have  been  the  apostle  of  such  a  pernicious 
doctrine,  had  he  attended  to  its  results.  We  fondly  hope,  that, 
like  many  other  visionary  men,  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  th& 
fabrication  of  a  refined  theory,  that  he  did  not  arrest  his  pro- 
gress to  weigh  its  awful  consequeHces. 

The  East-Indies  could  at  all  times,  until  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  have  furnished  cotton  goods  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  could  be  manufactured  in   England,  which  had  no 
other  means  of  protecting  her  domestic  industry,  but  by  a  total 
prohibition  of  the  rival  fabrics.     Let  us  suppose  that  France, 
where  labour  and  expenses  are  much  lower  than  in  England, 
has  possessed  herself  of  machinery,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sell 
woollen  goods  at  half,  or  three-fourths,  or  seven-eighths  of  the 
price  of  the  English  rival  commodities.     Suppose  further,  that 
articles  manufactured  of  leather  are  procurable  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  iron  wares  in  Russia,  below  the  rates   in   England. 
Then,  if  the  statesmen  of  the  last  nation  were  disciples  of  Adam 
Smith,  as  "  foreign  countries  can  supply  them  with  those  com- 
"  moditities  cheaper  than  they  themselves  can  make  them,"  they 
must,  according  to  the  doctor,  "  buy  from  them  with  some  part 
"  of  the  produce  of  their  own  country,"  and  accordingly  open 
their  ports  freely  to  those  various  articles,  from  these  four  par- 
ticular nations.  Who  can  contemplate  the  result  without  horror? 
What  a  wide  spread  scene  of  ruin  and   desolation  would  take 
place  ?  The  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  swept  away,  to  en- 
rich foreign  and  probably  hostile  nations,  which  might,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  make  use  of  the  riches  and  strength  thus  fatuitously 
placed  in  their  hands  to  enslave  the  people  who  had  destroyed 
themselves  by  following  such  baneful  counsels.     The  labouring 
and  industrious  classes  would  be  at  once  bereft  of  employment ; 
reduced  to  a  degrading  state  of  dependence  and  mendicity ;  and, 
through  the  force  of  misery  and  distress,  driven  to  prey  upori 
each  other,  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.     The  middle 
classes  of  society  would  partake  of  the  distress  of  the  lower, 
and  the  sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  higher  orders  be  dried 
up.     And  all  this  terrific  scene  of  wo,  and  wretchedness,  and 
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depravity,  is  to  be  produced  for  the  grand  purpose  of  procuring 
broad-cloth,  and  muslins,  and  shoes,  and  iron  ware,  in  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  a  few  shillings  per  yard,  or  piece,  or  pound, 
cheaper  than  at  home  !  The  manufacturers  of  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta,  and  Paris,  and  Lyons,  and  Petersburg  are  to  be  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  fostered  by  English  wealth,  while  those  of 
England,  whom  it  ought  to  nourish  and  protect,  are  expelled 
from  their  workshops,  and  driven  to  sctk  support  from  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  We  trust  this  will  not  be  thought  a  fancy 
sketch !  Such  a  view  of  it  would  be  an  extravagant  error.  It 
is  sober,  serious  reality  ;  and  puts  down  forever  this  plausible, 
but  ruinous  theory.     Ponder  well  on  it,  fellow  citizens. 

Let  us  suppose  another  strong  case.  The  cotton  produced  in 
this  country,  amounts,  probably,  to  40  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually*. We  will  suppose  the  minimum  of  the  price,  at  which 
it  can  be  sold,  to  pay  for  the  labour  and  interest  on  the  capital 
employed  in  its  culture,  to  be  14  cents  per  pound.  We  will  fur- 
ther suppose,  that  the  southern  provinces  of  Spanish  America 
have  established  their  independence,  and  are  able  to  supply  us 
with  this  valuable  raw  material  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents.  Ought 
we,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents  per  pound,  to  destroy 
the  prospects,  and  ruin  the  estates  of  nearly  800,000  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states — to  paralize  a  culture  so  immensely  ad- 
vantageous, and  producing  so  large  a  fund  of  wealth,  and 
sti'ength  and  happiness  ?  Should  we,  for  such  a  paltry  consider- 
ation, run  the  risk  of  consequences  which  cannot  be  regarded 
without  awe,  and  which  could  not  fail  eventually  to  involve  in 
ruin,  even  those  who  might  appear  in  the  first  instance  to  profit 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  ? 

It  may  be  well  worth  while  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and 
take  the  case  of  a  nation  able  to  supply  us  fully  and  completely 
with  wheat  and  other  grain  at  a  lower  rate  than  our  farmers 
could  furnish  them.  Thus  then  we  should  find  ourselves  pur- 
suing Adam  Smith's  sublime  system  ;  buying  cheap  bargains  of 

*  Tench  Coxe. 
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wheat  or  flour  from  one  nation,  cotton  from  another,  hardware 
from  a  third  ;  and,  to  pursue  the  system  throughout,  woollen, 
and  cotton,  and  linen  goods  from  others  ;  while  our  country  was 
rapidly  impoverishing  of  its  wealth,  its  industry  paralized,  the 
labouring  part  of  our  citizens  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  far- 
mers, planters,  and  manufacturers,  involved  in  one  common 
mass  of  ruin.  The  picture  demands  the  most  sober,  serious 
attention  of  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  the  supposition  of  our  country  being 
fully  supplied  with  cotton  and  grain,  by  foreign  nations,  is  so 
improbable,  as  not  to  be  admissible  even  by  way  of  argument. 
This  is  a  most  egregious  error ;  our  supposition,  so  far  as  it 
respects  cotton,  is  in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment." 
That  article,  to  a  great  amount,  is  even  at  present  imported  from 
Bengal,  and  sold  at  a  price  so  far  below  our  own,  (difference  of 
quality  considered)  that  our  manufacturers  find  the  purchase 
eligible.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  in  1789,  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  cotton  could  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States  j* 
that  in  the  year  1794,  there  were  exported  from  this  country,  of 
foreign  and  domestic  cotton,  only  seven  thousand  bags  ;f  and 
yet,  that  in  1817,  the  amount  exported  was  above  eighty  millions 
of  pounds.  No  man  can  be  so  far  misled  as  to  suppose  that  Hea- 
ven has  given  us  any  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  soil  and  climate 
calculated  for  such  extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  ad- 
vances. The  rapid  strides  we  have  made,  may  be  also  made  by 
other  nations.  And  setting  South  America  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  the  spirit  with  which 
the  culture  of  cotton  is  prosecuted  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  seeds  of  our  best  species  have  been  carried 
there,  that  in  a  few  years  that  country  will  be  able,  provided 
Adam  Smith's  theoiy  continues  to  be  acted  upon  here,  to  beat 
our  planters  out  of  their  own  markets,  after  having  driven  them 
from  those  of  Europe.  It  is  not,  therefore,  hazarding  much  to 
assert,  that  the  time  cannot  be  very  remote,  when  southern  cot- 

*  Seybert's  Statistics.  f  Idem,  p.  94. 
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ton  industry  will  be  compelled  to  supplicate  congress  for  that 
legislative  protection,  for  which  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  rest  of  the  union  has  so  earnestly  implored  that  body  in 
vain ;  and  which,  had  it  been  adequately  afforded,  would  have 
saved  from  ruin  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
invaluable  machinery,  which  cost  millions  of  dollars — now  a 
dead  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  enterprising  proprietors.  Had 
these  establishments  been  preserved,  and  duly  protected,  they 
would  have  greatly  lessened  our  ruinously  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  and  of  course  prevented  that  pernicious  drain  of  spe- 
cie, which  has  overspread  the  face  of  our  country  with  distress, 
and  clouded  (we  trust  only  temporarily)  as  fair  prospects  as  ever 
dawned  on  any  nation.* 

We  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  effects  the  adoption  of 
this  system  would  produce  in  England  and  the  United  States, 

*  This  view  may  appear  too  gloomy.  Would  to  heaven  it  were !  A 
cursory  glance  at  some  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  States  will  set- 
tle the  question.  Cotton,  the  chief  staple  of  the  country,  is  falling,  and 
not  likely  to  rise ;  as  the  immense  quantities  from  the  East  Indies  have 
glutted  the  English  market,  which  regulates  the  price  in  ours.  Affairs 
in  the  western  country,  on  which  so  many  of  our  importers  depend,  are 
to  the  last  degree  unpromising.  The  importers,  of  course,  have  the  most 
dreary  and  sickening  prospects  before  them.  They  are  deeply  in  debt, 
and  their  resources  almost  altogether  suspended,  and  a  large  proportion 
ultimately  precarious.  Commerce  and  navigation  languish  every  where, 
except  to  the  East  Indies,  the  most  ruinous  branch  we  carry  on.  Fur- 
ther, notwithstanding  nearly  eight  millions  of  specie  were  imported 
in  about  a  year,  so  great  has  been  the  drain,  that  the  banks  are  generally 
so  slenderly  provided,  as  to  excite  serious  uneasiness.  We  are  heavily  in- 
debted to  England,  after  having  remitted  immense  quantities  of  govern- 
ment and  bank  stock,  whereby  we  shall  be  laid  under  a  heavy  and  per- 
petual annual  tax  for  interest.  Our  manufactures  are  in  general  droop- 
ing, and  some  of  them  are  one-half  or  two-thirds  suspended.  Our  cities 
present  the  distressing  view  of  immense  numbers  of  useful  artizans, 
mechanics,  and  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  pro- 
cure employment.  We  might  go  on  with  the  picture  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  presume  enough  has  been  stated  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  that 
the  positions  in  the  text  are  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
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if  carried  into  complete  opeiation  ;  and  also  glanced  at  the  con- 
sequences its  partial  operation  has  already  produced  here.  We 
now  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  view  (reserving  detail  for  a  future 
occasion)  of  its  lamentable  results  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
the  statesmen  arc  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  and  where  the 
theory  which  now  goes  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  has  been 
in  operation  for  centuries.  As  "  foreign  countries  can  supply 
"  them  with  commodities  cheaper  than  they  themselves  can 
"  make  them,"  they  therefore  consider  it  "  better  to  buy  from 
"  them,  with  some  part  of  the  produce  of  their  own  country." 

Fellow  citizens,  consider  the  forlorn  and  desperate  state  of 
those  countries,  notwithstanding  the  choicest  blessings  ot  nature 
have  been  bestowed  on  them  with  lavish  hand ;  industry  para- 
lized,  and  the  enormous  floods  of  wealth,  drawn  from  their  colo- 
nies, answering  no  other  purpose  but  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  industry,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  rival  nations  ;  and 
all  obviously  and  undeniably  the  result  of  the  system  of  "  buying 
goods  where  they  are  to  be  had  cheapest^''  to  the  neglect  and  de- 
struction of  their  domestic  industry.  With  such  awful  beacons 
before  your  eyes,  can  you  contemplate  the  desolating  effects  of 
the  system  in  those  two  countries,  without  deep  regret,  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  and  some  of  them  in  high  and  elevated 
stations,  advocate  its  universal  r.doption  here,  and  are  so  far 
enamoured  of  Dr.  Smith's  theory  that  they  regard  as  a  species 
of  heresy  the  idea  of  appealing  to  any  other  authority,  on  the 
all-important  and  vital  point  of  the  political  economy  of  na- 
tions ! 

To  avoid  prolixity,  M^e  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  other  errors  of  Dr.  Smith  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  con- 
clude with  a  statement  of  those  maxims  of  political  economy, 
the  soundness  of  which  is  established  by  the  experience  of  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  most  fatuitous  nations  of  the  earth. 

1.  Industry  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  national  virtue, 
happiness,  and  greatness:  and,  in  all  its  useful  shapes  and  forms, 
has  an  imperious  claim  on  governmental  protection. 
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2.  No  nation  ever  prospered  to  the  extent  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  without  due  protection  of  domestic  industry. 

3.  Throughout  the  world,  in  all  ages,  wherever  industry  has 
been  duly  encouraged,  mankind  have  been  uniformly  indus- 
trious. 

4.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  in  a  career  of  ruin  when  their 
expenditures  exceed  their  income. 

5.  Whenever  nations  are  in  this  situation,  It  is  the  imperious 
duty  of  their  rulers  to  apply  such  remedies,  to  correct  the  evil, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

6.  There  are  few,  if  any,  political  evils,  to  which  a  wise  legis- 
lature, untrammelled  in  its  deliberations  and  decisions,  cannot 
apply  an  adequate  remedy. 

7.  The  case  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  prove  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  no  natural  advantages,  how  great  or  abundant 
soever,  will  counteract  the  baleful  effects  of  unsound  systems  of 
policy  ;  and  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  equally  prove,  that  no  natural  disadvantages  are  in- 
superable by  sound  policy. 

8.  Free  government  is  not  happiness.  It  is  only  the  means, 
but,  wisely  employed,  is  the  certain  means  of  insuring  happi- 
ness. 

9.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
are  so  inseparably  connected,  that  any  serious  injury  suffered  by 
one  of  them  must  materially  affect  the  others. 

10.  The  home  market  for  the  productions  of  the  earth  and 
manufactures,  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  foreign  ones, 
even  in  countries  which  carry  on  an  immense  foreign  commerce. 

11.  It  is  impossible  for  a  nation,  possessed  of  immense  natu- 
ral advantages  in  endless  diversity  of  soil  and  climate — in  pro- 
ductions of  inestimable  value — in  the  energy  and  enterprize  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  unshackled  by  an  oppressive  debt,  to  suffer 
any  great  or  general  distress,  in  its  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
manufactures,  (calamities  of  seasons  excepted)  unless  there  be 
vital  and  radical  errors  in  its  system  of  political  economy. 
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Philadelphia,  April  7,  1819. 
DR.  SMITH'S  maxim,  discussed  in  our  first  number, 
inevitably  involves  in  its  consequences,  as  Vft  have  proved,  the 
destruction  of  those  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which 
the  productions  can  be  purchased  "  cheaper  abroad  than  they 
*'  can  be  made  at  home  ;"  and  its  necessary  result  is,  to  deprive 
those  engaged  in  them  of  employment.  The  doctor,  after  hav- 
ing inflicted  a  deadly  wound  by  this  maxim,  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide a  sovereign  and  infallible  remedy  for  the  evil,  which,  to  da 
him  and  his  disciples  justice,  we  shall  exhibit  in  his  own  words  :— 
It  remains  to  examine  how  far  the  prescription  goes  to  remedy 
the  evil,  or  any  part  of  it. 

I.  "  Though  a  number  of  people  should,  by  restoring  the 
^^  freedom  of  trade,  be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary 
*'  employment,  and  common  method  of  subsistence,  it  would  by  no 
*'  means  follow,  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of 
"  employment  or  subsistence*." 

II.  "  To  the  greater  part  of  manufacturers,  there  are  other 
"  collateral  manufactures  of  so  familiar  a  nature,  that  a  work- 
"  man  can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  one  to  the  other. 

III.  "  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are  occasion- 
"  ally  employed  in  country  labour. 

IV.  "  The  stock,  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  ma- 
"  nufacture  before,  will  still  remain  in  the  country,  to  employ 
"  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some  other  way. 

V.  "  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  the  de^ 
"  mand  for  labour  will  still  be  the  same,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
"  erted  in  different  places,  and  for  diflferent  occupations! ." 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  Hartford,  1818,  I.  329.  f  lb.  I-  339. 
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Here  are  five  distinct  propositions,  more  clear  and  plain  than 
Dr.  Smith's  usually  are  ;  but,  as  we  hope  to  make  appear,  all 
highly  erroneous,  calculated  to  lead  those  statesmen  astray,  who 
square  their  system  by  them,  and  pregnant  with  ruin  to  those 
nations  which  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  carry  them  into 
operation. 

The  main  point  is  the  facility  of  "  transferring  industry'^'' 
from  one  branch  to  a  "  collateral  manufacturer  All  the  rest 
are  but  subsidiary  to,  or  explanatory  of  this  fallacious  assump- 
tion. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  both  important,  and  both  demand- 
ing affirmative  answers,  in  order  to  support  the  doctor's  hypo- 
thesis. 

I.  Are  there  such  "  collateral  manufactures'^  as  he  assumes, 
to  which  men,  bereft  of  employment  in  those  departments  of 
manufacture,  which  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  doctor's  grand 
and  captivating  idea  of  "  restoring  the  freedom  of  commerce^'' 
may  "  transfer  their  industry  .^" 

It  may  be  conceded,  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen,  and  a  few  other  manufactures. 
But  this  cannot  by  any  means  answer  the  doctor's  purpose. 
Where  will  he,  or  any  of  his  disciples,  find  "  collateral  manu- 
*"*■  factiires,^^  to  employ  printers,  coach-makers,  watch-makers, 
shoe-makers,  hatters,  paper-makers,  book-binders,  engravers, 
letter-founders,  chandlers,  saddlers,  silver-platers,  jewellers, 
smiths,  cabinet-makers,  stone-cutters,  glass-makers,  brewers, 
tobacconists,  potters,  wire-drawers,  tanners,  curriers,  dyers, 
rope-makers,  brick-makers,  plumbers,  chair-makers,  glovers, 
umbrella-makers,  embroiderers,  calico-printers,  paper-stainers, 
engine-makers,  turners,  wheel-wrights,  and  the  great  variety  of 
other  artists  and  manufacturers  ?  There  is  no  such  affinity  as  he 
has  presumed.  And  it  may  be  asserted,  without  scruple,  that 
if,  by  what  the  doctor  speciously  styles  "  restoring  the  freedom 
"  of  trade^^  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  hat- 
ters, shoe-makers,  printers,  or  chandlers,  are  "  thrown  out  of  their 
"  ordinary  employment,"  there  is  no  "  collateral  manufacture  of 
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"  so  familiar  a  nature,'^  that  they  "  can  easily  transfer  their  m^ 
"  dustry  from  one  to  another?^ 

We  state  a  case,  plain  and  clear.  We  will  suppose  five  hun- 
dred workmen,  and  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  coaches,  and  silver- 
plate  ;  and  that  Switzerland,  or  Paris,  or  London,  fills  our  mar- 
kets at  such  rates  as  to  overwhelm  at  once  all  competition,  and 
suppress  the  manufactories.  Where  are  the  "  collateral  manu- 
factures," to  receive  those  oppressed  and  forlorn  workmen, 
whose  prospects,  and  those  of  their  families,  are  thus  blasted  ? 
Are  they  to  become  hatters,  or  shoemakers,  or  tailors,  or  sad- 
dlers, or  weavers,  or  smiths,  or  carpenters  ?  Is  there  a  man  who 
can  persuade  himself  into  the  belief  of  such  an  order  of  things  ? 
Is  there  a  man  who  can  persuade  himself,  that  "  the  general  in- 
"  dustry  of  the  country  will  not  thereby  be  diminished?''''  No  : 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  inexpressible  astonishment,  that  such  an 
idea  could  have  ever  been  hazarded,  in  a  sober  and  serious  book, 
which  has  been  so  long  regarded  as  a  guide  to  statesmen  and 
legislators.  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  moment's  investiga- 
tion. As  well  might  we  suppose,  that,  on  shutting  up  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  expelling  the  whole  corps  of  lawyers,  they  might 
at  once  commence  the  medical  profession,  without  any  previous 
study,  as  that  hatters,  or  tailors,  or  shoemakers,  or  weavers,  or 
watch-makers,  or  printers,  whom  the  grand  system  of  "  pur- 
"  chasiyig  co7nmodities  cheap^''  and  the  equally  grand  system  of 
"  restoring  the  freedom  of  commerce^''  might  bereave  of  employ- 
ment, should  find  those  "  collateral  manufactures''^  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  so  kindly  provided  for  them. 

We  explicitly  declare,  that  we  are  far  from  charging  the  doc- 
tor with  an  intention  to  mislead  or  deceive.  We  believe  him 
like  many  other  theorists,  to  have  been  duped  by  his  own  sys- 
tem. But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  trust  it  will  appear  that  a  more 
deceptious  ground  never  was  assumed.  We  use  strong  and 
unequivocal  language  ;  as  the  political  heresy  we  combat  is  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency  ;  is  supported  by  the  most  impo- 
sing and  formidable  name  in  the  whole  range  of  political  science ; 
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and  ranks  among  its  disciples  a  large  portion  of  those  of  our 
citizens  whose  situations,  as  legislators  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
several  states,  render  their  errors  on  this  vital  point  pregnant 
•with  the  most  destructive  and  ruinous  consequences. 

II.  Suppose  every  branch  of  manufactures,  without  excep- 
tion, to  have  some  "  collateral  manufacture .-"  can  those  who  are 
divested  of  employment  by  "  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade^^ 
"  transfer  their  industrrf  so  "  easily^''  as  Dr.  Smith  supposes  ? 

We  answer  distinctly,  No:  or,  at  all  events,  on  so  small  a 
ecale,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  in  discussions  involving  the 
best  interests  and  the  happiness  of  nations.  To  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  manufactur- 
ing countries,  all  departments  are  generally  full,  and  not  only 
full,  but  there  are  almost  always  supernumeraries  in  abundance : 
and  therefore,  had  these  "  collateral  manufactures'^  really  exist- 
ed to  the  full  extent  the  doctor's  theory  would  require,  and  not 
been  "  fancy  sketches,"  derived  from  his  fertile  imagination, 
there  would  be  no  vacancy,  to  which  the  objects  of  the  doctor's 
care  could  "  transfer  their  industry^ 

Although  this  appears  so  plain  and  palpable,  as  not  to  admit 
contradiction  or  dispute,  yet,  on  a  point  of  such  magnitude,  it 
cannot  be  time  ill-spent,  to  illustrate  it  by  example. 

There  are  very  few  branches  between  which  there  is  so  much 
affinity  as  the  cotton  and  woollen.  And  if  the  doctor's  theory 
would  ever  stand  the  ordeal  of  examination,  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  these  two  "  collateral  manufactures^  Suppose,  then, 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  East  India  muslins,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  (about  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture)  in  England,  are  at  once 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Can  any  man  be  led  to  believe, 
that  they  could  find  a  vacuum  in  the  "  collateraV  woollen  "  ma- 
"  nufacture'*'*  to  which  "  they  could  easily  transfer  their  indus-^ 
"  try?^''  Fatuity  alone  could  harbour  the  supposition.  They 
would  find  all  the  places  full  and  overflowing. 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  doctor's  "  collateral 
**  manufactures ^'''  and  "  transfers  of  industry ^^^  remains.     He 
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obviously  did  not  calculate  the  results  of  his  own  system.  He 
did  not  take  into  consideration,  that,  to  give  it  free  operation, 
its  pernicious  effects  would  not  be  confined  to  one .  or  two 
branches  of  industry.  It  would  extend  to  the  whole  body.  The 
flood  of  importation  would  bear  down,  in  one  mass  of  ruin,  all 
those  articles  within  his  description  of  being  "  purchased  cheaper 
elsewhere."  What  then  becomes  of  his  "  collateral  vianiifac- 
"  tures ;''"'  and  ^'•transfers  of  industry^''  and  '■'■  employn^ent  of 
"  capital^''  and  all  those  elegant  sounding  phrases,  with  which 
he  rounds  off  his  paragraphs  ?  Are  they  not  swept  away,  "  like 
'^  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  not  leaving  a  trace  behind  ? 

The  doctor  with  great  gravity  informs  us,  that  "  the  greater 
"  part  of  such  -workvien  are  occasionally  employed  in  country  la- 
"  horT  This  is  most  extravagantly  erroneous  ;  for  of  all  the  ma- 
nufacturers in  England  or  any  other  country,  there  is  not  proba- 
bly one  in  five,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten,  that  has  ever  been  in  his 
life  twelve  months  at  "  country  labor. ''^  Their  habits  and  manners 
wholly  incapacitate  them  for  that  kind  of  employment.  A  jew- 
eller, a  watchmaker,  a  hatter,  a  shoemaker,  or  a  weaver,  would 
be  almost  as  unfit  for  "  country  labor ^''  as  a  ploughman,  or  a 
gardener,  or  a  shepherd,  to  make  hats  or  coats. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment,  through  courtesy,  we  admit  with 
Dr.  Smith,  that  all  these  different  manufacturers  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  "  country  labor^''  as  to  be  adepts  at  it,  what  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn  from  the  admission  ?  Did  the  doctor  be- 
lieve, did  he  intend  the  world  to  believe,  or  does  there  live  a 
man  who  can  believe,  that  when,  by  the  grand  project  of  "  re- 
"  storing  the  freedom  of  trade  ^''  and  "  buying  commodities  from 
'-'■  foreign  countries^''  which  can  supply  us  with  them  "  cheaper 
"  than  -we  ourselves  can  make  them^''  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  "  all  at  once  throxvn  out  of  their  ordi- 
"  nary  employment.,  and  common  means  of  subsistence^''  they 
can  find  employment  at  "  country  labor  .^"  However  extravagant 
and  childish  the  idea  is,  the  doctor  must  have  meant  this,  or 
the  words  v/ere  introduced  without  any 'meaning  whatever. 
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But  it  is  M'ell  known,  that  except  in  harvest  time,  there  is  in 
the  country  no  want  of  auxiliaries.  The  persons  attache^d  to 
farms  are  generally,  at  all  other  seasons,  amply  adequate  to  ex- 
ecute all  the  '^'  country  labor''''  that  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  order  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  those  laws 
whereby  rival  manufactures  are  wholly  excluded,  observes, 

"  If  the  domest'ic  produce  can  be  brought  there  as  cheapo  the 
"  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  evidently 
«  hurtfil^y 

This  passage  is  ambiguous,  and  written  in  a  style  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  one  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  is  as  lavish  of 
words  as  any  writer  in  the  English  language,  and  equally  lavish 
of  explanations  and  amplifications.  But  here  he  falls  into  the 
contrary  extreme.  He  does  not  condescend  to  give  us  the  why 
or  the  wherefore.  He  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  divine  why 
*'  the  regulation  is  useless,''^  why  "  hurtfiil.''''  We  must,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  explore  the  meaning.  It  appears  to  be,  if 
we  understand  the  first  sentence  of  this  maxim,  that  "  all  re- 
"  strictions  or  regulations,"  in  favour  of  domestic  industry,  to 
the  exclusion  of  rival  manufactures,  are  "  useless^''  if  "  the  arti- 
*'  cles  can  be  made  at  home  as  cheap''''  as  the  imported  ones  ;  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  secure  from  in- 
jury by  the  competition. 

This  is  highly  erroneous.  Suppose  our  woollen  manufacturers 
sell  their  best  broadcloth  at  eight  dollars  per  yard,  and  that 
foreign  broadcloth  to  an  immense  amount  is  imported  "  as 
"  cheap.''''  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  glut  in  the  market,  and 
the  ardent  competition  between  the  two  parties,  would  produce 
the  eifect  which  such  a  state  of  things  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, that  is,  a  reduction  of  the  price  below  the  minimum  at 
which  the  manufacturer  could  support  himself  by  his  labours, 
and  that  he  would  therefore  be  ruined  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  last  proposition : — 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  319. 
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"  The  capital  of  the  coimtry  remaining-  the  same^  the  demand 
"  for  labor  xvill  still  be  the  same^  though  it  be  exerted  in  different 
"  places^  and  in  different  occupations^ P 

To  prove  the  extreme  fallacy  of  this  position,  we  will  take 
the  case  of  any  particular  branch,  in  which  there  are  one  hun- 
dred master  manufacturers,  each  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, 
forming  together,  "  a  capital^''  of  one  million,  whose  business  is 
destroyed  by  the  "  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  commerce^''  and 
"  the  purchase  of  articles  from  abroad  ^cheaper  than  xve  ourselves 
"  can  make  them.''''  It  is  well  known  that  the  property  of  manu- 
facturers generally  consists  in  buildings  for  their  works,  ma- 
chinery, raw  materials,  manufactured  goods,  and  outstanding 
debts.  The  result  of  "  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  com- 
"  vierce'''  on  Dr.  Smith's  plan,  would  be  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  four  first  items,  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  to  bank- 
rupt a  large  proportion  of  the  proprietors. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  we  shall  take 
a  single  instance,  vvhich  is  always  more  easily  comprehended 
than  a  number,  and  yet  affords  as  clear  an  illustration. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  tanner,  worth  thirty  thousand 
dollars  j  of  which  his  various  vats,  buildings,  and  tools  amount 
to  ten  thousand  ;  his  hides  and  leather,  ten  thousand ;  and  his 
outstanding  debts,  an  equal  sum.  By  the  inundation  of  foreign 
leather,  sold,  we  will  suppose,  at  half  price,  he  is  unable  to  carry 
on  his  business,  which  sinks  the  value  of  his  vats  and  buildings 
three  fourths,  and  of  his  stock  one-half.  At  once,  his  fortune 
is  reduced  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  :  and  thus,  with 
a  diminished  capital  and  broken  heart,  perhaps  in  his  old  age,  he 
has  to  go  in  quest  of,  but  will  not  find,  a  "  collateral  manufac- 
"  ture^^'  to  employ  that  .diminished  capital.  Analogous  cases 
without  number  would  occur,  by  the  doctor's  system  of  "  re- 
"  storing  the  freedom  of  trade :'"  and  let  us  add,  as  we  can  with 
perfect  truth,  and  we  hope  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  throughout  this  coimtry 

*  Wealth  of  Nation=5,  I.  530. 
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there  are  numberless  cases  equally  strong,  to  be  met  with,  which 
no  man  of  sound  mind  and  heart  can  regard  without  the  deep- 
est sympathy  for  the  ill-fated  sufferers,  and  regret  at  the  mis- 
taken policy  which  produced  such  a  state  of  things. 

It  therefore  irresistibly  follows,  that  Dr.  Smith's  idea,  that 
"  the  capital  of  the  country  xvill  he  the  same^''  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  branch  of  manufacture,  is  to  the  last  degree  un- 
sound :  and,  of  course,  tliat  the  superstructure  built  on  it  par- 
takes of  its  fallacy. 

The  doctor  gravely  informs  us, "  'The  tailor  does  not  make  his 
"  oxun  shoes^  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker 
*'  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  oxvn  clothes^  but  employs  a  tailor*.^'' 
And  he  adds,  further, 

"  By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very  good 
*'  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can 
"  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which 
"  at  least  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries. 
"  Would  it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
"  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret 
"  and  Burgundy  in  Scotlandj." 

From  these  positions,  to  which  no  man  can  refuse  assent,  he 
deduces  the  specious,  but  delusory  maxim  of  "  restoring  the 
'•'•freedom  oftrade^''  which,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  impoverishing  a  nation,  and  sacrificing  its  domestic 
industry  at  the  shrine  of  avarice,  in  order  to  purchase  goods 
"  cheaper  than  they  can  he  viade  at  horned 

But  by  what  process  of  sound  reasoning  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause the  shoemaker  will  not  turn  tailor,  or  the  tailor  shoe- 
maker ;  or  because  it  woiild  be  folly  and  madness  to  exclude 
foreign  wines,  in  order  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
Scotland,  a  country  wholly  unfit  for  that  object ;  that  therefore 
thousands  of  men,  employed  in  useful  branches  of  business,  dif- 
fusing happiness  among  tens  of  thousands  of  woi'kmen  and 
their  numerous   families,   and  enriching  their  country,  are  to 

•  Wealth. of  Nations.  I.  320).  f  Mem,  321. 
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have  their  usefulness  destroyed,  their  prospects  blasted,  their 
workmen  with  their  families  reduced  to  distress,  and  the  coun- 
try exposed  to  a  ruinous  drain  of  specie  ? 

A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Smith's  work,  indeed  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it,  depends  on  those  maxims.  They  are  the  basis 
whereoa  it  is  erected.  If  the  basis  be  solid  and  impregnable, 
the  fabric  will  stand  firm ;  but  if  the  foundation  be  sandy,  the 
superstructure  will  crumble  into  ruins.  We  trust  we  have  fully 
proved  that  the  foundation  is  thus  sandy  ;  and  that  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  consequence  follows,  that  the  theory  itself  is 
wholly  untenable  and  pernicious. 

With  one  more  extract,  we  shall  conclude  this  review  : 

"  That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  experience  demon- 
"  strated  to  the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  the 
"  merchants  ;  but  Aow,  or  in  -what  manner^  none  of  them  knew! 
"  The  merchants  knew  perfectly  in  what  manner  it  enriched 
"  themselves.  It  was  their  business  to  know  it.  But  to  knoiv 
"  in  -what  manner  it  enriched  the  country^  was  no  part  of  their 
*'  business  !  The  subject  never  came  into  their  consideration  but 
"  when  they  had  occasion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  some 
*'  change  in  the  laws  respecting  foreign  trade*." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  passage  more  absurd  or 
erroneous  than  this.  That  "  the  nobles^  and  gentlemen,  andmer- 
"  chants^''  were  ignorant  "  hoxv  foreign  trade  enriched  their 
"  countnjy"^  is  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  assailed  by  argument, 
and  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  delirium,  in  which  enthusiastic 
theorists  are  liable  to  be  involved,  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  their 
visionary  views.  Can  there  be  found  a  man,  in  the  wide  extent 
of  the  United  States,  to  believe  that  Sir  Joshua  Gee,  Josiah 
Child,  Theodore  Janssen,  Charles  King,  Thomas  Willing,  Ro- 
bert Morris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Governeur  and 
Kemble,  and  the  thousands  of  other  merchants,  of  equal  mind, 
who  have  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  were  ig- 
norant "  in  what  manner  foreign  commerce  enriched  a  country  y"* 

*  VVealih  of  Nations,  1.393. 
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without  the  aid  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations?  It  is  impossible. 
Take  any  man  of  sound  mind,  who  has  followed  the  plough,  or 
driven  the  shuttle,  or  made  shoes  all  his  life,  and  state  the 
operations  of  trade  to  him,  for  an  hour,  and  he  will  rationally 
account  for  the  "  iiianner  in  which  foreign  trade  enriches  a 
"  country!'''  Indeed  a  merchant's  apprentice  of  six  months  stand- 
ing, could  not  mistake  "  the  manner.''''  Any  one  of  them  would 
at  once  pronounce,  that  foreign  trade  enriches  a  country,  exact- 
ly as  farmers,  planters,  or  manufacturers  are  enriched  ;  that  is, 
by  the  very  simple  process  of  selling'  more  than  they  buy.  No 
nation  ever  was,  none  will  ever  be  enriched  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  unaccountable  that  Dr.  Smith  should  have  supposed 
that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  make  such  a  grand  discovery. 
The  principle  was  well  understood  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre, 
3,000  years  before  Adam  Smith  was  born.  And  we  hope  to 
satisfy  our  fellow-citizens,  before  we  close  these  addresses,  that 
if  Spain  be  one  of  the  most  forlorn  and  wretched  countries  in 
Europe,  it  has  not  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  true  principles 
of  political  economy,  but  from  neglecting  them,  as  well  as  the 
counsels  of  her  wisest  statesmen.  Ustariz,  who  flourished  about 
a  hundi-ed  years  since,  in  that  ill-fated  and  impoverished  coun- 
try, has,  as  we  shall  make  appear,  ably  developed  the  grand 
principles  of  that  noble  science,  in  a  system  as  far  superior  to 
Dr.  Smith's  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  superior 
to  the  form  of  government  of  Spain. 

We  had  proposed  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  sundry 
other  positions  and  maxims  of  Adam  Smith,  equally  fallacious - 
But  we  postpone  it  for  the  present,  and  fondly  indulge  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  admitted,  he  is  not  quite  so  oracular  and  infalli- 
ble as  his  disciples  have  contended  ;  and  that  the  nation  which 
takes  him  for  a  guide,  is  in  the  high  "  Road  to  Ruin.''^ 

P.  S.  But  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  our 
Address,  No.  I. ;  and  recent  advices  from  England  and  the 
East-Indies  afford  the  most  powerful  corroboration  of  the  views 
therein  given.  In  the  former  country,  cotton  had  fallen,  in  a 
few  days,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  and  was  likely  to  fall 
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still  lower  ;*  the  other  staples  of  our  country  were  likewise  in 
a  very  unpromising  state  for  the  shippers.  And  in  the  East- 
Indies,  preparations  are  making  to  prosecute  with  ardor  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  best  species  of  cottons. 

•  From  the  Aurora.,  Afiril  6, 1819. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  LiverfiooU  dated  16th  Feb. — "  Enclosed 
"  herein,  we  hand  you  a  price  current,  which  will  show  you,  that  cotton 
"  has  declined  in  value  considerably.  Upland  is  now  selling  at  15  to  16^d. 
"  per  pound.  The  importations  have  been  greater  than  we  expected — 
"  and  we  have  accordingly  to  recommend  to  you,  not  to  ship  that  sort,  un- 
"  less  you  can  obtain  a  good  quality,  at  20  cents,  which  from  the  intelli- 
*•  gence  we  have,  is  very  unlikely.  Rice  has  been  sold  at  34s.  6rf.  fier 
"  hundred  nveight ;  but  ive  would  advise  you  not  to  touch  it  at  a  higher 
"  firice  than  §4.     Indian  corn  is  selling  at  4s.  7d.  a  4«.  lOrf-  per  bushel. 

*'  Wheat  and  flour  are  now  excluded  by  the  operation  of  the  corn  bill, 
"  until  the  2d  of  next  May,  and  very  probably  for  three  months  longer. 
"  American  sweet  flour  is  selling  at  42s.  a  47s.  per  barrel.  Sour  at  32s. 
"  a  S6s. — so  that  you  must  not  ship  it. 

"  P.  S.  2od  of  February.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  cotton  has 
"  declined  one  half  penny  per  pound  ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  would 
«  recommend  you  not  to  ship  at  a  higher  rate  than  18  cents,  Indian  corn 
"  is  also  lower  :  more  than  4s.  per  bushel  cannot  be  got  to-day,  which 
"  will  produce  a  loss  to  the  importers  of  fully  50  per  cent.  In  other  arti- 
"  cles  we  have  no  alteration." 

(C/"  Accounts  since  received,  state  that  cotton  had  fallen  to  14rf.  and  was 
expected  to  sink  to  a  shilling,  which  is  equal  to  22  cents. 
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Philadelphia^  April  12,  1819. 
WE  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  that  portion  of  the  system 
of  political  economy  pursued  in  England,  which  regards  the 
protection  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  and  which  has  eleva- 
ted that  country  to  a  degree  of  wealth,  powei-,  and  influence, 
far  beyond  what  her  population  or  natural  resources  would  en- 
title her  to.  This  system  displays  profound  policy  and  Avisdom, 
and  may  with  safety  be  taken  as  a  pattern  by  other  nations,  with 
such  variations  as  particular  circumstances  may  require.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  altogether  perfect ;  nothing  human  ever 
deserved  this  character.  But  that  it  has  more  excellence  than, 
and  as  little  imperfection  as,  that  of  any  other  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  nearer  any 
nation  approximates  to  its  leading  principles,  the  more  certain 
its  career  to  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  not  hazarding  much  to 
aver,  that  no  nation  ever  did  or  ever  will  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  power,  or  influence,  or  happiness,  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
without  adopting  a  large  portion  of  this  system.  There  are 
parts  of  it,  however,  which  are  "  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance  :"  we  mean  those  particularly  that  restrain 
personal  liberty,  in  preventing  the  emigration  of  artists  and 
mechanics. 

The  grand  and  leading  object  of  this  system,  into  which  all 
its  subordinate  regulations  resolve  themselves,  is  to  encourage 
domestic  industry,  and  to  check  and  restrain  whatever  may  in- 
jure it.  This  pervades  the  whole  political  economy  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  as  industry  has  ever  been,  and,  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  must  eternally  be,  a  great  security  to  virtue  and 
happiness,  this  is  among  the  primary  duties  of  every  legislative 
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body :  and  their  neglect  of,  or  attention  to,  this  duty,  affords  an 
unerring  criterion  of  their  merits  or  demerits.  To  enable  her 
to  effect  this  object.  Great  Britain  is  unwearied  in  her  efforts — 

I.  To  facilitate  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  her  artisans  and  manufacturers  ; 

II.  To  discourage,  or  wholly  prohibit,  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  ; 

III.  To  export  her  manufactures  in  the  most  finished  form 
possible ; 

IV.  To  secure  her  own  manufacturers  from  the  ruinous  effect 
of  foreign  rivalship ; 

V.  To  prohibit  the  emigration  of  ai'tists  and  mechanics,  and 
the  exportation  of  machinery. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  she  has  steadily  employed  the 
powerful  means  of — 

1.  Bounties  on,  or  encouragements  to,  the  establishment  of 
new  manufactures  ; 

2.  Absolute  prohibitions,  or  such  heavy  duties  as  nearly 
amount  to  prohibition  on  the  importation,  of  such  articles  as  in- 
terfere with  her  own'  manufactures ; 

3.  Encouragement  to  the  importation,  and  prevention  or  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation,  of  raw  materials  ; 

4.  Drawbacks,  on  exportation,  of  the  whole  or  chief  part  of 
the  duties  paid  on  importation. 

All  great  undertakings,  such  as  the  establishment  of  exten- 
sive manufactures,  require  heavy  disbursements  previous  to 
their  commencing  operations  ;  and  in  their  incipient  state  are 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  which  they  too 
frequently  fail  of  success  in  all  countries,  and  involve  the  un- 
dertakers in  ruin.  While  they  are  in  this  perilous  situation,  the 
aid  of  government  is  necessary,  and  wisdom  commands  to  afford 
it.  Small  temporary  sacrifices  are  abundantly  compensated,  b}- 
immense  permanent  national  advantages.  We  shall  furnish 
noble  instances  of  this  kind,  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  worthy 
of  a  great  nation,  when  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  France. 
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It  was  by  these  means  that  the  woollen  manufactures  were  first 
established  in  England.  Edward  III.  a  most  sagacious  prince, 
held  out  great  inducements  to  the  manufacturers  in  that  branch  to 
remove  from  Flanders  to  England.  "  Very  great  privileges 
"  were  granted^  and  pensions  were  allowed  to  them  from  the 
"  crown^  till  they  should  be  able  to  gain  a  comfortable  livelihood 
*'  by  their  ingenuity  and  industry^.'''' 

Further  to  favour  and  foster  this  infant  manufacture,  the  ex- 
portion  of  wool,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  was  pro- 
hibited!. 

Such  was  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  undeviatingly  be- 
stowed on  it,  that  "  in  the  short  and  turbulent  reign  of  Henry 
"  IV."  who  reigned  but  fourteen  years,  and  was  almost  con- 
stantly at  war,  "  there  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  that  manu- 
facture ;  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool  and  importation 
of  cloth ;  and  for  guarding  against  frauds  in  the  fabrication  ot 
it  at  home^." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continuance  of  bounties  beyond  the  in- 
fancy of  manufactures,  would  be  oppressive  to  a  nation, 
and  waste  its  treasures.  And  therefore  as  soon  as  they  are  es- 
tablished, the  English  government  has  usually  adopted  a  more 
effectual  mode  of  fostering  them,  by  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
rival  articles,  or  by  the  imposition  of  such  heavy  duties  as  nearly 
amount  to  prohibition,  and  thus  securing  to  its  own  subjects  the 
whole  or  principal  part  of  the  domestic  market. 

In  the  year  1463,  under  Edward  IV.  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  fostering  domestic  industry  having  become  generally  under- 
stood, the  prohibition  of  importation,  which  had  previously  been 
confined  chiefly  to  woollens,  was  extended  to  a  very  great  variety 
of  articles,  viz : 

Woollen  caps  Andirons  Buskins 

Woollen  cloths  Gridirons  Shoes 

Laces  Locks  Galoch.es 

*  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Commerce,  p.  16. 
t  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I.  401. 
t  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  X.  187. 
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Rings  of  copper,  or  lat- 

•    Dice 

Pattens 

ten  gilt, 

Tennis-balls 

Pack-needles 

Chaffing  dishes 

Points 

Painted  ware 

Crosses 

Purses 

Forcers 

Ribands 

Globes 

Caskets 

Fnnges  of  silk 

Girdles 

Chaffingballs 

Ditto  of  thread 

Harness  for  girdles. 

of 

Hanging  candlesticks 

Laces  of  thread 

iron,  latten,  steel,  tin, 

Rings  for  curtains 

Silk  twined 

or  alkemine 

Ladles 

Silk  in  anywise  embroi- 

Any thing  wrought 

of 

Scummers 

dered 

tanned  leather 

Sacring-bells 

Laces  of  gold 

Any  tanned  furs 

Counterfeit  basins 

Ditto  of  silk  and  gold 

Corks 

Ewers 

Saddles 

Knives 

Hat  brushes 

Stirrups 

Daggers 

Wool-cards 

All  hainess  pertaining 

Sword-blades 

White  wire 

to  saddles 

Bodkins 

If  detected  in  the  im- 

Spurs 

Shears 

portation,  they  were  to  be 

Bosses  for  bridles 

Scissors 

forfeited,  one  half  to  the 

Hammers 

Razors 

king,  and  the  other  to  the 

Pincers 

Chessmen 

informer*. 

Fire-tongs 

Playing  cards 

* 

D'ipping-pans 

Combs 

Under  Charles  II.  the  prohibition  was  extended  to 

Wool-cards  Bone-lace  Fringe 

Card-wire  Cut-work  Buttons 

Iron-wire  Embroidery  Button  or  needleworkf. 

The  list  of  articles  at  present  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  that  of  Edward  III. 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

Brocades  Fringe 

Calicoes  Girdles 

Chocolate  and  cocoa        Silk  or  leather  mits  and 
gloves 
Manufactures  of  gold, 

silver,  or  metal 
Laces 


paste 
Cocoa  nut  shells,  or 

husks 
Embroidery 


Needle  work 

Plate 

Ribands 

Laces 

Shapes    for   gloves    or 

mits 
Silk 


*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I.  636. 

t  Postlethwaite's  Dictionary, of  Commerce,  I.  973 
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Silk  stockings  Tobacco  stalks  and  snufF-    Velvet,  and 

Thread  work  Wire*. 

The  penalties  for  the  importation  of  some  of  those  articles 
are  very  severe.  Besides  the  confiscation  of  the  goods,  there 
is  a  forfeiture  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  every  offence, 
in  the  case  of  leather  gloves. 

The  most  general  mode,  however,  of  encouraging  domestic 
industry  in  Great  Britain,  at  present,  is  by  the  imposition  of 
such  heavy  duties,  as  in  most  cases  amount  to  prohibition ;  or, 
if  the  rival  articles  will  still  admit  of  importation,  they  cannot, 
from  the  necessary  advance  of  price,  materially  affect  the  native 
manufacturer.  We  annex  a  list  of  some  of  the  articles,  with 
the  amount  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them. 

Extracts  from  the  British  Tariff , of  1818. 
Articles  subject  to  duty  of  59/.  7s.  Q>d.  per  100/.  value. 

Baskets 

Dressing-boxes 

Snuff-boxes 

Manufactures  of  brass 

Pens 

Pomatum 

Stone  pots 


Musical  instruments 

Nuts 

Oil  of  pine 

Oil  not  particularly  enu 

merated 
Paintings  on  glass 
Pencils 


Pieces  of  skins  and  furs     Coloured  paper  prints 


Spouts  of  wood 

Statues,  except  of  mar- 
ble or  stone 

Steel    not   otherwise 
enumerated 

Ticking 

Ticks 

Tin-foil 

Tooth-powder 

Toys 

Tubes  for  smoking 

Tubs 

Watches 

Almond  paste 


Sago  powder 
Scratch  brushes 


Telescopes 

Thread,  not  otherwise 

enumerated 
Turnery,  not  otherwise 

enumerated 
Vases,  except  of  stone 

or  marble 
Wicker- ware 
Silver,    gilt,   or  plated 

wire 


Seeds  not  particularly     Worsted  yarn 


enumerated 
Silk-worm  guts 
Skates 

Skins  and  furs 
Walking  sticks 
Thread    or    worsted 

stockings 
Filtering  stones 
Open  tapes 
Worsted  tapes 
Tapestry,  not  of  silk 


Goods  of  all  kinds,  in 
part  or  wholly  manu- 
factured 

Bronze  figures 

Worsted  caps 

Carpets 

Carriages 

Clocks 

Manufactures  of  copper 

Copperplates  engraved^^ 
&c.  &c. 


\  Pope's  Practical  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  ^nd  Customs  and  Excise. 
Title  284. 
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To  31/.  135.  4>d.  per  100/. 

Chalk  Cast  iron  Polishing  stones 

Copper  in  pigs  Minerals  not  otherwise  Rag  stones 

Hoofs  of  cattle  enumerated  Tanners'  waste 

Horns  Polishing  rushes  Tare 

Silk  laces  Ships  with  their  tackle  Touch  stones 

Pig  lead  Lime-stone 

To  791.  2s.  4d.  per  100/. 
China  ware  Earthen  ware  Shawls  Tobacco  pipes 

To  63/.  6s.  Sd.  per.  100/. 
Linen,  not  being  chequered  or  striped.  Cause  of  thread. 

To  85/.  10*.  per  100/. 
Cotton  stockings        Cotton  caps  Cotton  thread  Linen  sails 

To  114/.  per  100/. 
Glass  bottles,  rough  plate  glass,  German  sheet  glass,  glass  manufactures 

To  142/.  10s.  per  100/. 

Leather  fan  mounts  Skins  or  furs,   tanned.     Articles  whereof  leather 

Linens    chequered    or        tawed,     curried,    or        is  the  most  valuable  part 

striped,    painted,    or         any  way  dressed  Hides,  or  pieces  of  hides, 

stained  Articles  made  of  leather      tanned,  tawed,  or  in  any 

way  dressed 

Here  an  important  consideration  arises,  that  demands  the 
most  sober  and  serious  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  their  future  policy.     An  idea  has  been  long  en- 
tertained, by  many  well  meaning  people,  that  to  secure  the 
home  market  to  our  own  manufacturers,  operates  merely  to  en- 
able them  to  prey  on  and  oppress  their  fellow-citizens,  by  ex- 
torting extravagant  and  exorbitant  prices  for  their  productions. 
And  hence  many  of  our  planters  and  farmers  in  congress  have 
uniformly  opposed  duties  for  the  mere  purpose  of  protecting 
manufactures.     There  are  some  who  have  openly  avowed,  that 
their  sole  view  in  laying  impost  duties,  is  to  provide  a  revenue 
for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  And  a  writer  of  considera- 
ble celebrity,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Caroline  county,  Virginia, 
in  his  Arator,  has  devoted  a  number  of  chapters  to  prove  that 
every  dollar  given  by  a  nation  as  bounty,  or  imposed  as  duty,  to 
protect  domestic  manufactures,  is  a  dollar  robbed  from  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  and  planters  f 
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It  is  a  trite  but  indisputable  truth,  that  one  solid,  well-esta- 
blished fact,  bearing  upon  any  particular  point,  will  countervail 
a  long  train  of  arguments,  however  plausible,  which  militate 
against  that  fact.  Behold  a  case,  which  must  operate  to  open 
the  eyes  of  every  man  accessible  to  conviction.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  system  of  prohibitions 
and  heavy  prohibitory  duties  is  carried  farther  than  in  England : 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  enormous 
burden  of  taxation  which  she  sustains,  as  well  as  the  boundless 
extent  of  her  paper  money,  which  must  enhance  the  expenses 
of  living,  she  is  able  to  meet  in  their  own  markets,  and  under- 
sell, a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  Christendom.  This  mighty  and  never-to-be-contro- 
verted fact,  sets  the  question  at  rest  for  ever,  and  establishes,  on 
the  firmest  basis,  the  luminous  maxim  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
maxim  that  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  affixed  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  hall  of  congress,  that  powerful  body, 
on  whose  wisdom  or  errors  depends  the  prosperity  or  decay  of 
a  mighty  empire  : — 

"  Though  it  zvere  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of 
"  regidations  controlling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domes- 
"  tic  fabrics,  xvas  an  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true, 

"  that  THE  CONTRARY  IS  THE  ULTIMATE  EFFECT  WITH  EVERY 

"  SUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTURE.  When  a  domestic  manufacture 
"  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
"■  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes 
"  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend 
"  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded 
"  cheaper,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheap- 
"  er,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which 
"  It  is  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes  place, 
"  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly  ;  and  by  degrees  re- 

"  DUCES  THE  price  OF  THE  ARTICLE  TO  THE  MINIMUM  OF  A 
"  REASONABLE  PROFIT  ON  THE  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED.       This  ac- 

"  cords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  with  experience*.'''' 
*  Hamillon's  Works,  I.  212. 
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The  true  tests  of  the  excellence  or  folly  of  any  system,  are 
its  results  when  carried  fully  into  operation.  These  confirm 
sound  theories,  however  unpopular  they  may  appear  on  a  su- 
perficial view ;  and  set  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  pernicious 
ones,  how  plausible  soever  an  aspect  they  wear  on  paper. 

By  this  touchstone,  let  us  judge  the  political  economy  of 
England,  respecting  national  industry  ;  and,  on  a  fair  examina- 
tion, we  shall  unhesitatingly  bestow  the  most  unqualified  plaudit 
on  her  parliament,  for  the  admirable  and  incomparable  system 
it  has  devised.  We  may  fairly  assert,  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  contradiction,  that  there  never  existed  a  legislative  body 
which  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  solid,  substantial,  and 
vital  interests  of  its  constituents,  so  far  as  respects  national  in- 
dustry 171  all  its  various  forms. 

We  might  extend  the  consideration  of  the  wonderful  excel- 
lence, and  immense  advantages  of  the  British  policy  respecting 
manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  to  volumes.  The  subject 
appears  inexhaustible.  But  our  limits  forbid  much  detail,  and 
constrain  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  points : — 

I.  The  immense  wealth  Great  Britain  acquires  by  this  sys- 
tem ;  and 

II.  The  astonishing  increase  of  power  it  has  secured  her. 


I.  We  shall,  on  the  first  point,  confine  ourselves  to  the  four 
great  manufactures,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather,  and 
make  no  doubt,  the  statement  will  astonish  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  remove  all  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  high  eulogiums 
we  have  hazarded  on  the  British  political  economy. 
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According  to  Colquhoun*,  the  annual  proceeds  of  the   cotton 

manufacture  are  .  .  •         L  29,000,000 

The  woollen  ....  26,000,000 

The  linen 15,000,000 

The  leather  ....  15,000,000 


Being,  in  the  whole         i  85,000,000 

Whereas  the  raw  materials  of  the  cotton 
cost  .  .         ;^  6,000,000 

The  woollen      .  .  8,000,000 

The  linen  .  ..  5,000,000 

The  leather       .  .  3,000,000 

_^  22,000,000 

^  63,000,000 

Thus  a  gain  is  secured  to  the  nation  of  63,000,000  of  pounds 
sterling,  or  above  270,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  This  at  once 
solves  the  mystery  of  the  wonderful  '•''power  and  resources'''  of 
Great  Britain,  and  establishes  beyond  controversy  the  wisdom 
of  its  policy,  which  is,  in  every  respect,  let  us  observe,  the  anti- 
podes of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions. 

What  stupendous  facts  !  What  a  lesson  to  the  legislators  of 
other  countries,  particularly  the  United  States  !  We  possess  the 
capacity  of  raising  the  raw  material  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  chief  of  the  four  kinds  above  stated,  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand  of  the  whole  world ;  and  we  could, 
with  ease,  if  proper  encouragement  were  offered,  produce  the 
materials  of  the  other  three,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  our 
purposes. 

II.  The  second  point,  to  which  we  wish  to  turn  the  attention 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the 

Colquhoun  on  the  wealth,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, p.  91. 
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system  of  political  economy,  respecting  her  manufactures,  pur- 
sued in  England,  is  the  wonderful  increase  of  power  it  has  se- 
cured her. 

For  twenty  years  she  was  the  main  support  of  a  war  of  unex- 
ampled expenditure,  against  the  most  gigantic  combination  of 
power,  and  the  most  formidable  monarch,  that  Europe  has  be- 
held for  a  thousand  years.  From  her  resources  alone  it  arose, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  universal  empire.  She  not  only  pre- 
served herself  from  the  loss  of  her  own  possessions,  but  con- 
quered colonies  and  dependencies  of  her  enemies  of  great  extent 
and  immense  value.  Her  revenue  for  the  ye;;ir  1812,  was  about 
63,500,000/  *;  and  in  the  same  year  her  expenditure  was  above 
112,000,000f. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war,  she  was  not  obliged  to  borrow 
money  froni  any  nation  ;  but  made  large  loans  to  several.  She 
subsidized  some  of  the  first-rate  monarchs  in  Europe. 

Her  enormous  debt,  which,  according  to  Colquhoun,  amount- 
ed at  the  close  of  1813  to  above  900,00,000:):./  is  wholly  owned 
by  her  own  subjects,  except  about  17,000,000/.  purchased  and 
owned  by  foreigners. 

It  is  no  impeachment  to  the  merits  of  her  system,  that  her 
paupers  ainount  to  above  1,500,000,  and  her  poor  tax  to 
6,000,000/.  sterling,  equal  to  26,000,000  of  doUarsj).  This  la- 
mentable feature  in  her  affairs,  arises  from  the  wasteful  and 
ruinous  wars  she  has  maintained,  which  alone  have  prevented 
the  country  from  being  an  earthly  paradise. 

Since  the  war,  she  has  been  enabled  to  lay  this  country'  under 
heavy  contribution,  so  that  there  is  an  enormous  debt  due  her, 
notwithstanding  she  has  possessed  herself  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  bank  and  other  public  stocks,  which  will  yield  her  a 
great  and  permanent  income,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

*  Colquhoun  on  the  wealth,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, p.  258.  t  Idem,  261. 

\  Page  273.  He  states,  however,  in  this  page,  that  236,000,000/.  of  this 
debt  have  been  redeemed.  \\  Idem,  125. 
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To  her  support  of  domestic  industry  alone,  she  chiefly  owes 
these  capacities  and  advantages,  and  the  inordinate  power  she 
possesses.  Were  she  to  abandon  her  system,  and  adopt  that  of 
Adam  Smith,  she  could  not  fail,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  reduced 
to  a  level  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  her  treasures  would 
be  drawn  away  to  the  East-Indies,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

We  shall  close  with  a  comparison  between  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  on  a  few  plain  and  sim- 
ple points: — 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  cali- 
coes, silks,  threads,  ribands,  velvets, 
&c.  even  from  her  own  dependen- 
cies. (See  page  36.) 

She  imposes  a  duty  of  85  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  various  articles  of 
cotton,  the  productions  of  those  de- 
pendencies. 

She  imposes  a  duty  of  79  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  earthen  ware. 

She  imposes  a  duty  of  142  1-2  per 
cent  on  leather  manufactures. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
Prohibit  no  manufactured  articles 
whatever,  however  great  the  capaci- 
ty of  our  citizens  to  supply  them. 

They  admit  all  cotton  fabrics,  of 
every  denomination,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  defiendencies,  and  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  at  27  1-2  per 
cent. 

Although  they  could  supply  them- 
selves superabundantly  with  earth- 
enware, they  admit  it  at  22  per  cent '. 
They  admit  leather  manufactures 
at  33  per  cent. 


COMPARISON  CONTINUED. 


BRITISH  DUTIES. 

Woolen  cloths,  per  yard,  34s.  e 
qual  to  about  7  dolls.  50  cts. 

Hats,  per  piece,   34s.  or  7  dolls.     33  per  cent. 
50  cts. 

Glass  bottles,  114  per  cent.  22  per  cent. 

Linens,  not  chequered  or  striped,     16  1-2  percent. 
63  per  cent. 

Linens,  chequered  or  striped,  142     16  1-2  per  cent, 
per  cent. 


UNITED  STATES'  DUTIES, 
27^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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The  annals  of  legislation  and  revenue  cannot  produce  a 
stronger  contrast  between  the  most  profound  policy  and  its  di- 
rect opposite. 

Thus  we  see  that  Great  Britain,  possessing  machinery  which 
increases  her  powers  of  manufacturing  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred for  one,  does  not  rely  on  it  for  the  protection  of  her  do- 
mestic industry  ;  but  interposes  the  powerful  shield  of  prohibi- 
tion and  enormous  duties,  to  preserve  them  from  danger  ;  while 
the  United  States,  which  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  great 
number  of  important  and  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  invaluable  machinery,  erected  and  advantageously 
employed  during  its  continuance,  and  although  blessed  by  a 
bounteous  heaven  with  a  boundless  capacity  for  such  establish- 
ments, have,  for  want  of  adequate  protection,  suffered  a  large 
portion  of  them  to  go  to  decay,  and  their  proprietors  to  be  in- 
volved in  ruin,  the  helpless  victims  of  a  misplaced  reliance  on 
that  protection. 

The  comparison  might  be  pursued  to  a  very  great  extent :  but 
we  trust  there  is  enough  stated,  to  enable  our  fellow-citizens  to 
account  for  the  prostrate  situation  of  our  affairs.  No  two  na- 
tions ever  carried  on  intercourse  on  terms  more  entirely  desti- 
tute of  reciprocity  :  and  hence  our  citizens  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  are  clothed  with  fabrics  manufactured  in  England  and 
Hindostan,  while  thousands  of  useful  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, capable  of  furnishing  superior  goods,  at  equal  prices,  are 
literally  pining  in  wretchedness,  in  our  towns  and  cities,  for 
want  of  employment,  and  many  of  them  driven  to  mendicity, 
to  support  a  miserable  existence  !  and  while  our  country  is  im- 
poverished, to  support  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  Indies  and 
every  part  of  Europe.  And  why  (let  us  solemnly  ask)  does 
this  lamentable  state  of  things  exist  ?  Because,  in  the  language 
of  Adam  Smith, '"''  foreign  countries  can  furnish  us  ivith  commo- 
dities cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  thein,^  and  we  have 
thought  it  "  better  to  buy  from  them,  with  some  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  iiidustry  .'^^ 
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On  the  subject  of  drawbacks,  we  forbear  to  descant ;  as  that 
part  of  the  English  system  is  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Every  prudent  merchant,  farmer,  or  planter,  commencing  his 
career  of  business,  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  plans  acted  on 
by  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  before  he  determines  on 
his  own.  Those  dictated  by  wisdom,  tested  by  long  experience, 
and  attended  with  success,  he  will  study  as  guides  by  which  to 
regulate  his  conduct.  Those  emanating  from  folly,  sinister 
views,  or  empiricism,  he  will  regard  as  beacons  to  warn  him  to 
beware. 

This  conduct,  indisputably  wise  in  private  life,  is  imperious- 
ly the  duty  of  those  on  whom  rests  the  high  responsibility  of 
regulating  the  career  of  nations,  particularly  in  their  infancy  or 
youth.  This  is  a  duty  which  no  enlightened  or  honest  legis- 
lature will  ever  neglect. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  a  calm  and  candid  observation  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
as  well  as  of  the  trancendent  benefits,  public  and  private,  re- 
sulting from  the  English  system,  which  is  in  undeviating  hos- 
tility with  that  of  the  doctor,  will  serve  to  display  the  true 
policy  which  this  country  ought  to  pursue,  in  order  to  fill  the 
high  destiny  which  appears  allotted  to  her  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events ;  and  induce  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  to  devote 
that  attention  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  without 
which  the  United  States  can  never  hope  to  be  really  indepen- 
dent,'or  to  enjoy  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which 
God  and  Nature  have  placed  within  their  grasp  :  and  which  can- 
not be  neglected  without  a  most  culpable  dereliction  of  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  on  whom  the  folly  or  wisdom  of 
our  councils  will  operate  when  we  are  consigned  to  the  peaceful 
grave. 
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NO.  IV. 


Philadelphia^  April  26,  1819. 
WE  have  presented  to  your  view,  fellow  citizens,  a  curso- 
ry sketch  of  the  admirable  and  beneficent  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain*, on  the  all-important  and  vital  point  of  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting domestic  industry — a  policy,  we  repeat,  and  wish  steadily 
borne  in  mind,  in  direct  hostility  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith,  which  number  among  their  supporters  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  citizens. 

We  now  request  your  attention  to  the  policy  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, whose  situation  bears  considerable  analogy  to  that  of  this 
country. 

Russia,  like  the  United  States,  possesses  territories  of  most 
immoderate  extent,  which  are  very  slenderly  peopled.  The 
cultivation  of  her  vacant  lands,  according  to  the  captixating and 
plausible  theories  of  many  of  our  citizens,  might  find  employ- 
ment for  all  her  inhabitants.  And  as  other  nations,  if  "  the 
'•^freedom  of  trade  -were  restored^''  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
"  could  furnish  her  -with  commodities  cheaper  than  she  could 
"  manufacture  them^''  she  ought  to  open  her  ports  to  the  mer- 
chandize of  all  the  world. 

*  Objections  have  been  made  to  our  statement  of  the  prosperity  of 
England  resulting  from  her  protection  of  domestic  industry.  Those  objec- 
tions are  grounded  on  the  oppression  she  has  exercised  on,  and  the  abject 
state  of  some  of  her  dependencies.  This,  we  apprehend,  does  not  in  the 
least  militate  with  our  view,  which  went  to  prove  from  indisputable  facts, 
that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  had 
there  produced  as  great  a  mass  of  wealth  and  prosperity  as  had  ever  ex- 
isted. Her  wars,  which  greatly  impair  that  prosperity,  and  her  treat- 
ment of  her  dependencies,  have  not  the  most  remote  connexion  with  our 
theory. 
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But,  low  as  we  fastidiously  and  unjustly  rate  her  policy,  she 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt  a  maxim  so  pernicious  in  its 
results,  although  so  plausible  in  its  appearance.  And  let  us  add, 
its  plausibility  is  only  in  appearance.  It  vanishes  on  even  a 
cursory  examination. 

Russia  completely  fulfils  the  indispensible  duty  of  fostering 
and  protecting  domestic  industry,  and  guarding  it  against  the 
destructive  consequences  of  overwhelming  foreign  competition. 
This  is  the   great  platform  of  her  political  system,  as  it  ought 
to  be  of  all  political  systems  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  state,  that  so 
far  as  respects  this  cardinal  point,  she  is  at  least  a  century  in 
advance  of  the  United  States.     She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  im- 
position of  heavy  duties   for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue, 
which,  with  too  many  statesmen,  appears  to  be  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  object  worthy  of  consideration  in  the   formation  of  a 
tariff.     No.     She  prohibits,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  near- 
ly all  the  articles  with  which  her  owa  subjects  can  supply  her, 
unaffected  by  the  terrors,  so  powerfully  felt  in  this  country,  of 
giving  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  her  own  people — ter- 
rors which  have  probably  co!;t  the   United  States  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  since  the  war — terrors  which  the  profound 
and  sage  maxim  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  quoted  in   our  last 
number,  ought  to  have  laid  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  nearly  thir- 
ty years  ago,  never  to  rise  again  to  impair  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  or  the  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

The  annexed  list  deserves  the  most  pointed  attention,  and 
cannot  fail  to  surprize  the  citizens  of  a  country,  where  unfortu- 
nately nothing  is  prohibited,  how  great  soever  the  domestic  sup- 
ply, and  where  there  are  hardly  any  duties  deserving  the  name 
of  prohibitory,  and  very  few  affording  adequate  protection. 

List  of  Goods,  the  Importation  of  which  is  prohibited  into  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Alabaster  Bronze,   s^ilt   or    ungilt,  Statues, 

Ale  Busts,  Vases,  Urns,  Girandolesj 

Lustres,  Candelabras,  &c. 
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Beads,  of  all  kinds  Carpets,  interwoven  with  Gold  or 

Blacking  for  Boots  and  Shoes  Silver 

Brandy,   distilled    from   grain   of  Cranes  of  all  kinds 

every  kind  Confectionary  of  all  kinds 

Brandy,  poured  on  Cherries,  Pears  Cringles 

or  other  fruits  Coffee-mills 

Brooms,  of  twigs  or  rushes  for  Coin,  base   Coin,   or  being  of  a 

cleaning  clothes  less  value  than  its  denomina- 

Bolts  of  Metal,  of  every  kind,  for      tion.     Russian  Bank  Notes. 

fastening  doors,  &c.  Combs,  of  Horn 

Books,  Counting  House  Books  in  Copper  utensils  of  every  kind 

Blank  Copper  articles,whether  hammer- 

Buttons  of  all  kinds  ed  or  cast,  Sec.  ornamented  with 

Baskets  of  straw  or  twigs  designs,  gilt  or  ungilt  of  every 

Work  Baskets,  except  Passengers*       kind  ;  also  handles,  plates,  and 
Butter  of  Cows  or  Sheep  such  like  articles;  the  same  ap- 

Besoms,  brushes  of  all  kinds  plies  to  Brass 

Bellows,  for  fire  places  Clothes  of  ail  kinds,  except  those 

Blankets,  or  Bed-covers,  of  Cotton,       of  Passengers 

Linen,  or  Wool,   with   embroi-  Canary  Seed 

dery,  or  woven  with  Silver  or  Crystal,  or  Cut  Glass-ware  of  all 

Gold  ;  also  of  Silk,  or  half  Silk,      kinds 

without  exception  Cases  of  all  kinds 

Boxes,  Sand  and  Spitting  Boxes      Cords   of  Silk,  Cotton,  Camel's 
Bedding  of  all   kinds,   excepting       Hair,  or  Worsted 

those  of  Passengers  Cloth,  fine  Black  Cloth,  and  all 

Balls  of  Lead  coarse  Cloths  and  Baizes 

Beer  of  all  kinds,  except  English  Crystal  Drops,  for  Lustres   and 

Porter  Girandoles 

Boots  of  all  kinds  Cicory,   ground   in  imitation   of 

Baizes  of  all  sorts  Coffee 

Cotton  Goods,  wrbught  of  Cotton  Chocolate 

intermixed  with  Gold  or  Silver;  Clocks,  for  Tables  or  Walls,  with 

also  Dyed,  Printed  or  Chintz  metal  or   glass   ornaments   of 

Candles  any  kind 

Chess-boards,  and  other  boards  for  Clocks   or  Watches   in   enamel 

Games,  with  their  appendages         with  striped  edges 
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Caps  of  all  kinds  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  Edgings, 

Carriages  of   all    kinds,    except      Tassels,  Cards,  Nets,  Gauze, 

those  belonging  to  Travellers  &c. 

Doors  for  Stoves  of  all  kinds  Gloves,  of  Woollen,  Cotton  or 

Down  of  all  kinds,  except  those      Linen 
specified  as  admitted  Garters 

Dried  Fruits  Gun-Powder 

Embroidery  of  Gold  of  all  kinds  Glass  Drops  for  Lustres,  Giran- 
andin  every  description  of  ma-  doles,  all  Glass- Ware  and  uten- 
terial  sils  of  every  kind,  Glass  Giran- 

Earthenware  vessels,  or  utensils  of      doles,  Lustres,  Sec.     Window 
common  clay,  Delft,  Fayance  or       Glass  in  circles 
China,  Porcelain  and   the  like,  Gaiters,  of  Leather 
with   Gold,   Silver,   or   Painted  Gingerbread 
Borders  Gin,  or  Geneva 

Fringes  of  all  kinds  Gricus,  (a  kind  of  common 

Fans  Mushroom,  or  Fungus) 

Feathers  Hair,  human  hair 

Flesh  of  all  kinds,  dried,  salted  or  Hair  Powder 

smoked  Horn  Combs,  Horns  of  Elk,  Rein- 

Fruits,  preserved,  wet  or  dried  in  deerand  other  sorts  unwrought, 
sugar  except  such  as  are  imported  in 

Garden  Fruits  of  all  sorts,  salted       Russian  ships,  having  been  ta- 
in vinegar,  fresh  or  dried  ken  by  Russian  huntsmen 
Fumigating  Powder                          Hilts,   for  swords,  sabres,   dag- 
Frames  for  Windows                             gers,  Sec. 
Frames  for  Pictures,  except  be-  Harpsichords  or   Piano    Fortes, 
longing  to  Pictures  or  Engrav-      with  Bronze  ornaments  on  the 
ings  imported                                    bodies,  except  such  as  are  ap- 
Flax  for  Wicks                                     plied  to  strengthen  them,   or 
Fishing  Tackles                                    upon  the  legs,  or  as  locks 
Gallantry  Ware,  including  all  sorts  Hides,  prepared,  and  every  arti- 
of  high  priced  trifies,  ornament-       cle    made   of  leather,   except 
ed  or  unornamented  with  high      those  specified  as  admitted 
priced  Stones   and  Pearls,  ex-  Hats  of  all  kinds 
cept  those  otherwise  specified     Harness  and  such  like  for  Horses 
Galloon                                              Honey,  in  the  comb  and  prepared 
Gold  and  Silver,  or  Gilt  Plate,  or  Handkerchiefs  printed   on   linen 
Vessels  of  all  kinds                            cloth  ;  silk  of  every  kind,  with 
Glue,  made  of  Fish  or  Leather           a  border  woven  or  printed 
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Hangings  of  tapestry,  or  paper,  or  Ladies'  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
cloth,  paper  and  wool  together  Looking  Glasses,  see  mirrors 
woven,  painted  linen,  or  woollen,  Mustard,  dry  or  prepar'd  in  glass- 
and  all  other  kinds  es,  or  jars 

Iron,  cast  in  guns,shot,  plates  thick  Mead 
or  thin,  Kettles,  and  other  cast  Mirrors,  or  glasses  intended  for 
Iron  work  them 

Iron  wrought  into  bars,  double,  or  Macaroni 

single  for  plates  Muslin,  or  Muslin  Handkerchiefs 

Iron,    Pig    Iron     unwrought    or      embroidered 

wrought  in  pieces,  wire  uten-  Mills,  for  grinding  coffee 
sils  of  every  kind,  blacksmith's  Muffs,  of  all  kinds 
work,  small  ware,  every  sort  of  Marble  and  Alabaster  clocks,  ta- 
locksmith's    and   white  smith's      ble  slabs,  pillars,  utensils,  and 
work,    except    those   specified      all  other  (ornaments)  not  spe- 
elsewhere  as  permitted  cified  admitted 

Iron  Anchors  Mats,  made  of  straw  to  put  on 

Ink,  of  all  sorts  in  bottles  or  pow-  tables  under  dishes 
ders,  also  Indian  Ink  (Printers  Mats,  straw  and  rush 
Ink,  duty  free)  Mittens,   and   leather   for  warm 

Ijik-stands  of  all  kinds  mittens 

Jewellery  Marienglass,  or  Talc 

Isinglass,  of  fish  (glue)  Night  caps  of  all  kinds,  except 

Kingees,  or  fur  shoes  and  boots  of      those  specified  as  admitted 

every  kind  Nails,  of  copper  and  brass  or  with 

Linen,  as  shirts,  &c.  of  all  kinds,       copper    and    brass   heads,   or 
except  passengei's'  baggage  washed,  plated,  gilt,  tinned,  or 

Linen  manufactures  of  all  kinds      of  iron  and  tin 

except  Cambric  Nets  of  all  kinds,  and  netting 

Locks  of  all  kinds  Oil,  Rape  oil 

Lime,  slaked  or  unslaked  Ornaments  for  ladies 

Lace  Pins  and  Skewers  of  all  kinds 

Liqueurs,  of  Brandy  Paper  of  all  kinds,  not  specified 

Lustres  of  all  sorts  as  admitted 

Lanterns  Plate,   gold   and    silver    vessels 

Lines,  coarse,  twisted,  such  as  are      of  every  description,  also  gilt 

used  in  fishing  nets  and  the  like      plate 
Leather,  see  hides  Parchment 
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Playing  Cards  Sword  Belts 

Pocket  Books  of  all  kinds  Silk  of  all  kinds,  Silk  or  half  Silk 

Pens,  Quills  and  Feathers  Goods,  except  those  specified 

Powder,  Hair  Powder,  Pomatum,      for  admittance 

Fumigating  Powders,  Gun  Pow-  Toys  of  all  sorts 

der  for  guns  or  cannon  Tapes  of  all  kinds 

Porcelain  Tiles  for  stoves 

Pipes  for  fire  Engines  Tinsel,  or  foil,  flat,  woven,  red, 

Pipes  for  smoking  of  all  kinds,  ex-      white  in  lace,  lace  in  liveries, 

cept  of  plain  Meerschaun  galloons,  ribands,  edgings,  or 

Pickles,  see  Fruit  or  vegetables  bindings,  Sec. 

Quills  or  Pens  Tapestry,  see  hangings 

Ribands  of  orders  of  Knighthood  Tin,  grain  Tin,  or  tin  ware  of  any 
Rum  kind 

Sausages  of  all  kinds  Tea  of  every  sort*. 

Spirits,  extracted  from  grain,  dou-  Vermicelli,  or  Macaroni 

ble  or  spirit  of  wine  sweetened     Wash  Basins,  Tea  Pots,  Coffee 
Shoes  of  all  kinds  Pots,    Candlesticks,   Waiters' 

Shot  of  lead  and  balls  Stands,   or    such    like    goods. 

Sashes  of  all  kinds  whether   of   Copper,    red    or 

Soap  of  all  kinds,  except  Venice,       green,  say  Copper  or   Brass, 

Spanish,  Turkish  and  Greek  Iron,  tinned,  or  untinned,  var- 

Sticks  of  all  kinds  nished,  plated,  gilt  or  silvered. 

Suspenders  for  gentlemen,  except      argent,  hache,  or  with  silver 

those  specified  as  admitted  edges  separately  applied 

Salt  Petre,  rough,  or  refined,  ex-  Vinegar  of  all  sorts,  except  Wine 

cept  for  the  use  of  apothecaries      Vinegar 
Silver  plate  and  utensils  of  every  Whips,  for  coachmen 

kind  Waddings 

Silver  Wire  or   thread  flattened,  Wafers 

spangles  and  foil  Wigs 

Slippers  of  all  kinds,  except  those  Ware,  white,  yellow,  or  coloured 

specified  as  admitted  Wood,  manufactured,  except  in 

Sugar,  fruits  in  Sugar,  dry  or  wet       such  articles  as  are  required 
Sealing  Wax  by  passengers  for  their  bag- 

Spices  of  all  kinds  gage 

Saddle  Cloths  ■ ■ — — 

Snuff  Boxes  •  Tea  is  admitted  over  land  from  China. 
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Window  Frames  Watches 

Wicks,  for  Candles  of  flax,  or    Woollen   Goods,  baizes   of  all 

thread  sorts,  see  Cloth*. 

Window  Glass,  in  circles 

An  appalling  reflection  arises  from  the  view  here  given  of 
the  policy  of  Russia  j  a  reflection  which  we  would  willingly 
suppress,  but  which,  fellow  citizens,  justice  to  the  subject  forces 
us  to  present  to  your  minds.  We  are  imperiously  led  to  offer 
it  from  a  conviction  that  to  induce  a  patient  to  submit  to  medi- 

•  The  list  of  prohibited  Articles  given  in  the  First  Edition,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Petersburg  Edition  of  the  Tariff,  published  an.  1816.  The 
translation  not  being  quite  perfect,  we  have  taken  the  above  from  a  recent 
work  published  in  London,  anno  1818,  under  the  title  of  "  Eurofiean  Com- 
jnerce^  a  comfilete  mercantile  guide  to  the  Continent  of  Eurofie,  by  C. 
TV.  Rordanez." 

The  above  list,  in  the  Russian  Tariff,  is  prefaced  with  the  following 
statement : — 

"  Sur  Poriginaly  est  ecrit,  de  la  pro/ire  main  de  la  majeste  imperiale^ 
qu^il  soil  ainai. 

ALEXANDRE. 

St.  Fetersbourg 

ie  3,  Mars,  1816. 

"  Marchandises  firohibees  a  I'entree." 

The  tariff,  however,  contains  a  list  of  articles  permitted  to  be  entered— 
'*  Marchandises  fiermises  a  I'entree"  to  which  the  society  did  not  at- 
tend :  but  which,  strange  to  tell,  contains  probably  a  third  part  of  the  arti- 
cles above  enumerated  as  absolutely  prohibited. 

But  this  permission  has  a  variety  of  restrictions  and  limitations,  1.  Some 
are  permitted  to  be  entered  in  *'  Petersburg  and  Odessa  ;"  2.  Some  in 
'*  Asoph  and  the  fiorts  in  the  Black  Sea  ;"  3.  Some  in  "  the  eight  fiorts  ;" 
4.  Some  in  "?/ze  eight  fiorts^  and  four  custom  houses  ;"  and  5.  Finally, 
some  in  "  the  eight  ports  and  all  the  custom  houses  and  barriers." 

The  reason  of  this  apparent  contradiction  we  do  not  by  any  means  un- 
derstand— nor  is  the  contradiction  material  to  our  purpose  ;  as  it  does  not 
affect  the  general  principle  laid  down,  that  the  prohibitory  system  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  though  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  we  supposed. 

This  second  list  is  wholly  unnoticed  in  *'  the  European  Commerce,  hy 
Rordanez." 
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cine  or  regimen,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  his  disease.  And  in  the  present  disordered  state  of 
our  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  and  "  nought  extenuate, 
nor  aught  set  down  in  malice." 

The  United  States,  as  is  admitted  by  writers  of  various  na- 
tions, enjoy  the  best  form  of  government  in  the  world.  It  would 
therefore  be  natural  to  presume,  that  with  such  a  government, 
and  with  a  representation  probably  as  freely  and  fairly  chosen, 
as  any  legislative  body  in  any  age  or  country,  the  solid  interests 
of  its  various  descriptions  of  citizens  would  be  more  scrupu- 
lously guarded  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Yet  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  most  cogent  proof  of  the  extreme  fallacy  of  such  a 
presumption,  so  far  as  regards  the  large  and  important  class  of 
citizens  engaged  in  manufactures,  on  whose  success  and  pros- 
perity so  much  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  nations  depends. 
This  description  of  citizens*  must  look  with  envy  at  the  pater- 

*  It  is  too  common,  we  apprehend,  for  many  of  the  farmers  and  plan- 
ters of  the  southern  states,  to  regard  with  disesteem,  or»  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  to  look  down  on  nrianufacturers  as  beneath  them  in  point  of  res- 
pectability. To  this  source  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  inflexible  refu- 
sal of  that  protection  which  was  so  earnestly  solicited  for  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  throughout  the  union.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
greater  absurdity.  We  touch  this  delicate  subject  freely.  We,  however, 
mean  no  offence,  and  hope  none  will  be  taken.  Our  object,  we  trust,  will 
be  regarded  by  liberal-minded  men  as  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable.  It 
is  to  correct  a  deep-rooted  and  pernicious  prejudice,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce jealousy  and  alienation  between  the  different  members  of  one  family, 
who  ought  to  cherish  for  each  other  kindly  sentiments  of  regard  and  good 
will,  and  who  are  so  closely  connected  in  point  of  interest,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  one  to  suffer  heavily,  without  the  others  being  deeply  affected.  We 
freely  ask,  and  request  a  candid  reply,  can  there,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scrutiny  any  superiority  in 
a  South  Carolina  or  Virginia  planter,  surrounded  by  five  hundred  slaves, 
over  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the  extensive  factories  in  Rtiode  Island,  in 
which  an  equal  number  of  free,  independent,  and  happy  workmen,  with 
their  wives  and  children  are  employed  ?  As  our  object  is  conciliation,  we 
forbear  to  assert  any  superiority  on  the  other  side.  But  in  order  to  afford 
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nal  and  fostering  care  bestowed  on  persons  of  the  same  class  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  one  of  the  most  despotic  monarchs  of 
Christendom,  The  contrast  is  immense,  striking,  and  decisive. 
It  reflects  honour  on  the  profound  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of 
that  prince — and,  fellow  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  excite  painful 
sensations  in  your  minds,  to  reflect  how  the  United  States  lose 
on  the  comparison. 

This  is  a  most  impressive  point,  and  evinces  how  shortsight- 
ed mankind  are.  It  could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Hancock,  Adams,  Franklin,  Washington,  or  any  other  pf  those 
illustrious  men,  who  in  the  field  or  cabinet  achieved  the  inde- 

a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  this  important  question  of  the  merits,  deme- 
rits and  usefulness  of  the  different  descriptions  of  citizens,  we  state  some 
important  facts  which  bear  forcibly  on  this  subject.  In  the  year  1815, 
there  were,  as  stated  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  that  quarter*,  within  thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Providence, 

Cotton  manufactories 140 

Containing  in  actual  operation,  ...         spindles    130,000 

Using  annually, bales  of  cotton     29,000 

Producing  yards  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  goods  usually  made      27,840,000 
The  weaving  of  which  at  eight  cents  per  yard  amounts  to     g2,227,200 

Total  value  of  the  cloth g6,000,000 

Persons  steadily  employed 26,000 

We  may  demand,  whether  throughout  the  world,  there  is  to  be  found 
any  equal  space  devoted  wholly  to  agriculture,  which  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  one-fourth  part  of  the  number  of  individuals,  or  produces  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  wealth  or  happiness  ? 

We  trust  this  brief  view  will  serve  to  remove  the  film  from  the  eyes  of 
those  citizens  who,  for  want  of  due  consideration,  have  cherished  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  manufacturers,  so  diametrically  oppo- 
■site  to  fact,  and  so  pregnant  with  ruinous  consequences. 

"  Honour  or  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

"  Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

And  the  manufacturer  of  cottons,  woollens,  watches,  paper,  books,  hats, 
or  shoes,  who  "  acts  well  his  pari"  has  no  reason  to  shrink,  and  we  trust 
he  never  will  shrink,  from  a  comparison  with  any  of  his  fellow  men,  whe- 
ther merchants,  farmers,  planters,  or  men  of  overgrown  wealth, 

*  Weekly  Register,  vol.  ix.  page  44, 
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pendence  of  this  country,  that  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
American  citizens  should  be  forced  to  make  invidious  compari- 
sons between  their  own  situation  and  that  of  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  empire  ;  and  that  the  protection  denied  to  their  indus- 
try is  liberally  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  Russia. 

In  order  to  render  this  extraordinary  fact  more  striking,  we 
shall,  fellow  citizens,  compare  the  situation  of  a  subject  of  Rus- 
sia and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  engaged,  for  instance,  in 
the  leather  manufacture. 

The  former,  we  will  suppose,  embarks  g  50,000  in  that  busi- 
ness. He  has  no  competition  to  dread  but  that  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects. His  paternal  government  closes  the  door  against  his  des- 
truction, by  shutting  out  the  interference  of  any  other  nation. 
He  has  a  large  and  beneficial  market,  and  in  consequence  en- 
riches himself,  and  adds  to  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the  power 
and  the  resources  of  his  country. 

What  a  chilling  contrast  when  we  regard  the  situation  of  the 
American  engaged  in  the  same  useful  line  of  business  !  When 
e  has  expended  his  capital,  established  his  works,  and  enter- 
tains what  he  has  ground  to  deem  a  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
and  of  that  reward  to  which  honest  industry  has  so  far  a  claim, 
the  market,  on  the  supply  of  which  he  formed  all  his  calcula- 
tions, is  deluged  with  rival  articles,  manufactured  at  a  distance 
of  thousands  of  miles,  which  can  be  afforded  at  lower  prices 
than  his,  and  which  accordingly  destroy  his  chances  of  sale.  He 
casts  an  imploring  eye  to  his  representatives  for  the  same  kind  of 
relief  which  England,  France,  Russia,  Prusssia,  Denmark,  and 
Austria,  afford  their  subjects,  and  the  refusal  of  which  is  a  mani- 
fest dereliction  of  duty.  His  representatives,  acting  on  the  max- 
ims of  Adam  Smith,  and  disregarding  the  admonitory  lessons 
of  those  mighty  nations,  meet  him  with  a  positive  refusal ;  and 
he  sinks  a  victim  of  a  policy  long  scouted  .out  of  all  the  wise  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  which  now  only  lingers  in,  and  blights  and 
blasts  the  happiness  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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The  subject  is  too  impoi'tant  not  to  warrant  us  in  casting 
another  slight  glance  at  it. 

The  United  States  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, being  capable  of  raising  the  raw  material,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  quantities  commensurate  with  the  demand  of 
the  whole  world.  And  yet  cotton  goods  of  every  description 
(except  those  below  twenty-five  cents  per  yard,  which  are  dutied 
as  at  twenty-five  cents)  are  freely  admitted  at  the  very  inefficient 
duty  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  consequence  of 
which,  great  numbers  of  the  most  promising  establishments  have 
been  destroyed.  The  raw  material  is  transported  across  the 
Atlantic,  3000  miles,  at  sixteen  to  forty-five  cents  per  pound, 
and  returned  to  us  at  the  rate  of  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars 
— thus  fostering  the  industry  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
and  consigning  our  own  workmen  to  poverty,  and  often  to  men- 
dicity— their  employers  to  the  long  lists  of  bankrupts  which  are 
daily  increasing  in  our  towns  and  cities — and  impoverishing  the 
nation.  On  this  system  and  its  consequences  we  shall  descant 
more  at  large  on  a  future  occasion.  For  the  present  we  shall 
barely  state  that  the  policy  of  England  during  the  dark  ages  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  as  sketched  in  our  last  number, 
was  far  superior  to  ours. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  powerful  and  eloquent  memorials 
were  presented  to  Congress  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
New  London,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  they  besought  the  aid  of  government,  in  the  most  res- 
pectful terms.  To  narrow  the  range  of  objection,  they  bound- 
ed their  requests  generally  to  a  prohibition  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, except  nankeens,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  to  such  an 
increase  of  duties  on  those  from  other  quarters,  as  would  save 
the  revenue  from  injury  by  the  prohibition.  The  memorials 
were  filled  with  predictions  of  the  ruinous  consequences  that 
would  result  from  the  contrary  policy.  Their  simple  request, 
enforced  by  a  most  luminous  train  of  reasoning,  was  unhappily 
rejected :  and  it  is  almost  demonstrable,  that  to  this  rejection  a 
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large  portion  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  at 
present  overspread  the  face  of  the  country  may  be  ascribed. 
All  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the  memorials  have  unfortunate- 
ly become  history. 

A  consideration  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  prayer  of  the 
memorials,  which  respects  the  prohibition  of  East  India  cot- 
tons, is  calculated  to  excite  an  equal  degree  of  regret  and  aston- 
ishment. The  East  India  trade,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
wars  in  Europe,  when  we  had  markets  in  that  quarter  and  in 
some  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerents,  for  the  surplus  of  our 
importations  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  proba- 
bly advantageous,  or  at  least  not  injurious.  But  as  at  present 
carried  on,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  by  the  exhausting  drain  of 
specie  it  creates.  On  this  strong  ground,  and  moreover  as  the 
coarse  fabrics  from  that  quarter,  as  stated  in  the  memorials,  are 
made  of  inferior  materials ;  and  as  we  possess  a  boundless  capa- 
city of  supply,  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  regard  for  the 
vital  interests  of  their  country,  as  well  as  the  paramount  claim 
on  Congress  from  so  useful  a  body  of  citizens,  for  protection, 
ought  to  have  insured  compliance  with  the  request.  To  all  these 
considerations  no  attention  was  paid. 

Policy  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  policy  of  Russia, 
we  invite  attention  to  that  of  Frederick  II.  Of  his  integrity  and 
his  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  there  may  be  more 
than  doubts  entertained.  But  on  his  profound  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity as  a  statesman  the  world  is  agreed.  A  dissenting  voice 
is  no  where  heard.  On  these  points  he  would  stand  compari- 
son with  any  monarch  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  would 
rise  paramount  over  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred.  His  system 
of  political  economy  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  and  cannot  fail  to  sht;d  strong  light  on  the  impor- 
portant  subject  we  are  discussing. 

To  the  promotion  of  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  he  bestow- 
ed the  most  unremitting  attention,  well  knowing  that  it  was  the 
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most  certain  means  of  encreasing  the  population  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  of  course  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
as  well  as  his  own  power.  From  this  grand  and  paramount  ob- 
ject he  was  never  for  a  moment  diverted  by  his  ambitious 
wars ;  and  notwithstanding  the  desolation  they  caused,  he  dou- 
bled the  population  of  his  paternal  estates  during  his  reign.  To 
foster  and  protect  arts  and  manufactures,  he  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense* ;  and  was  so  completely  successful  that  he  not 
only  doubled  and  trebled  the  number  of  artists  and  manufactu- 
rers in  those  branches  already  established,  but  introduced  a  great 
variety,  formerly  not  practised  by  his  subjectsf  ;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  bring  tributary  to  other  nations,  as  she  had  formerly 
been,  Prussia  was  enabled  to  export  her  manufactures  to  an  im- 
mense extent  to  distant  countries:}:. 

The  measures  he  adopted  for  attaining  these  great  ends,  were 
worthy  of  the  high  character  he  enjoys  as  a  statesman.  He 
made  large  loans  to  needy  artists  and  manufacturers,  to  enable 

*  *'  The  king  protects  and  encourages  manufacturers  in  everij  fiossible 
manner,  eslicciallij  by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  their  manufactures,  animating  them  by  rewards^  and  estab- 
lishing magazines  of  wool  in  all  the  little  towns,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  woollen  manufacturers y — Hertzberg's  Discourses  delivered  at  Ber- 
lin, 1786,  p.  25. 

t  "  Before  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Prussia  had  but  few  silk 
manufactures,  and  those  of  little  imfionance.  But  the  present  king  has 
established  and  given  liberal  encouragement  to  so  great  a  number,  that 
they  employ  more  than  five  thousand  workmen  ;  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  by  them  is  two  millions  of  crowns.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  year  1,200,250  ells  of  silk  stuffs  have  been  manufactured  at 
Berlin,  and  400,000  of  gauze." — Idem  26. 

"  The  cotton  manufacture  alone  employs  nearly  five  thousand  work- 
men."— Idem  25. 

\  "  We  are  in  possession  of  almost  every  possible  Tiind  of  manufacture  ; 
and  we  can,  not  only  exclusively  supply  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  also 
furnish  the  remote  countries  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  lineri  and  woollen 
cloths  ;  and  our  manufactures  go  even  to  China,  tvhere  some  of  our  Sile- 
sian  cloths  are  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Russia.  We  export  every  year 
linen  cloth,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  crowns,  and  woollen 
cloths  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  four  millions." — Idem,  23. 
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them  to  establish  their  various  branches  of  business*.  He  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  raw  materials,  and  filled  magazines 
with  them  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  He  offered  and  gave 
liberal  rewards  to  artists  and  manufacturers,  for  excellence  in 
their  various  branches.  He  moreover  exempted  them  in  vari- 
ous places  from  military  servicej.  In  a  word,  he  devoted  all 
the  powers  of  his  great  mind,  and  made  most  liberal  drafts  on 
his  treasury,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty  object,  which 
has  attracted  so  small  a  share  of  attention  in  this  country  from 
those  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  promote  its  success. 

Here  the  calm  and  candid  observer,  who  casts  his  eye  on  the 
system  of  Frederic,  and  contrasts  it  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  same  degree  of  mortification  and 
deep  regret,  that  the  contrast  with  that  of  Russia  produced. 
He  will  behold  on  the  one  side  a  grand,  liberal,  and  magnani- 
mous policy,  which  disregarded  expense  in  sowing  prolific  seed, 
that  sprouted  forth  abundantly,  and  repaid  the  cultivator  ten- 
fold, nay,  a  hundred  fold:}:.  Loans,  bounties,  premiums  and  im- 

*  "  If  the  king  has  greatly  increased  population  by  his  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  he  has  advanced  it  as  much,  and perhaf^s  more  by  the  great 
number  of  manufacturcn  and  trades  of  all  kinds,  nvhich  he  has  caused  to 
be  established,  or  to  tvhich  he  has  given  encouragement  at  Berlin,  at  Pots- 
dam, a?id  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  his  dominions.'" — Ibid. 

t  "  It  is  with  a  view  to  encourage  trade  that  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  are  excm/ited  from  military  service  ;  and  his  majesty  grants 
nearly  the  same  indulgence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  circles  of  the  moun- 
taios  of  Silesia,  where  the  poor,  but  industrious  and  sober  weavers,  and 
who  are  settled  in  a  narrow  and  barren  district,  carry  on  those  flourish- 
ing linen  manufactures  which  produce  us  an  exportation  of  so  many  mil- 
lions ;  and  to  the  little  city  of  Hirchberg  only,  a  trade  of  two  7niilipns  of 
crowns  annually.  The  king  has  in  this  district  a  canton  for  his  foot- 
guards  ;  but  from  his  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  population  of  the  district, 
he  seldom  draws  from  thence  any  recruits." — Idem,  25. 

I  "  As  national  industry  forms  the  second  basis  of  the  felicity  and  power 
of  a  state,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  here,  in  a  summary  manner,  that 
the  Prussian  monarchy  possesses  it  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and,  perhaps, 
immediately  after  France,  England,  and  Holland ;  those  powers  which,  for 
two  centuries,  have  had  the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  manufactures^ 
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portant  immunities,  as  we  have  stated,  were  freely  and  liberally 
awarded. 

In  the  United  States  the  seed  was  sown  by  individual  exer- 
tion and  enterprise.  It  required  but  little  care  to  foster  and 
make  it  strike  deep  root.  There  was  no  demand  of  loans— <of 
bounties — of  premiums — or  of  immunities.  All  that  was  asked 
— all  that  was  necessary,  was  mere  protection  from  foreign  in- 
terference— a  protection  that  would  have  cost  the  government 
nothing,  and  would  have  enriched  the  nation.  It  was  fatally 
withheld,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown  and 
so  promising  of  a  fertile  harvest,  has  perished  ;  and  those  who 
withheld,  as  well  as  those  who  besought,  the  protection,  are  now 
in  common,  suffering  the  most  serious  injury  from  that  mistaken 
policy. 


of  commerce,  and  of  navigation  ;  of  which  the  Prussians  have  had  no 
part,  but  since  the  t:lose  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent. This  is  not  the  place  to  make  an  exact  and  general  table  of  the  Prus- 
sian manufactures  ;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  giving  a  general 
idea,  and  some  particular  examples.  We  have  almost  all  the  trades  and  ma- 
nufactures that  can  be  conceived,  as  well  for  things  of  absolute  necessity, 
as  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  Some  of  them  have  attained  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  as  those  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  porcelain, 
and  others.  The  great  parter  are  in  a  state  of  mediocrity,  and  may  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  perfection,  if  there  is  continued  to  be  given  to  them 
the  same  attention,  assistance,  and  support,  which  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  most  liberally  bestowed  ;  and  especially  when  to  these 
are  added  the  motives  and  inducements  of  emulation,  which  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  bringing  manufactures  and  works  of  art  to  perfection. 
Our  manufactures  exclusively  sup/ihj  all  the  Prussian  domi?iions  ;  and, 
with  a  very  favorable  rivalshifi,  especially  for  cloths,  linens,  and  woollens, 
Poland,  Russia,  Ge7-many,  Italy,  and  esfiecially  S/iain  and  America,  In 
order  to  aflFord  a  more  strong  and  clear  conviction,  I  shall  here  add  a  com- 
pendious table  of  the  principal  trades  and  manufactures,  which  exist  in 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  of  their  produce,  and  of  the  number  of  traders 
and  manufacturers  who  are  employed  in  tl^em." — Nertzberg's  Discourses^ 
p.  101. 
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"  The  Prussian  dominions  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  1785,* 


51,000~^ 


18,000  . 

4,200  r 

2, 600 J 


In  linens         -         .         -        . 

In  cloths  and  woollens 

In  silk  _         -         - 

In  cotton  -        -         - 

In  leather       -         -         - 

In  iron,  steel,  copper,  8cc.  -         -        - 

In  tobacco,  of  which   140,000  quintals  are 

of  the  growth  of  the  country 
Sugar  ..-.-- 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 
Paper  ...-_- 

Tallow  and  soap         -         -         -         - 
Glass,  looking-glasses  .         _        ,. 

Manufactures  in  gold,  silver,  lace 

embroidery,  &c.  -         .         -         - 

Silesia  madder  _         -        -         - 

Oil  - 

Yellow  amber  .        .        -        - 


Manufac- 
turers. 

Produce  of  the 
Manufactures 
in  Kix  dollars. 

80,000 

9,000,000 

!/5 

s 

58,000 

8,000,000 

>  o 
o 

6,000 

3,000.000 

7,000 

1.200.000 

4,000 

2,000,000 

- 

3,000 

2,000,000 

- 

2,000 

1,000,000 

1,000 

2,000,000 

- 

700 

200.000 

800 

200,000 

- 

300 

400,000 



200,000 

1,000 

400,000 

- 



300,000 

600 

300,000 

- 

600 

50,000 

165,000      30,250,000 


EXPENSES  OF  FREDERIC  II.  FOR  PJIO MOTION  OF 
MANUFACTURES.     ANNO  1785. f 

In  JVeiv  March, 

Crowns. 

For  establishing  a  manufactory  of  leather,  and  for  tanning 

at  Landsberg                3,500 

For  a  similar  manufactory  at  Drisen             ...  3,000 

Ditto         Ditto            at  Cottbus       .         .         -•        -  i,000 

For  erecting  a  fulling  mill  at  Drambourg            -        -  200 

For  increasing  the  magazines  of  wool  for  the  manufacturers 

of  small  towns 3,000 


Hertzbeirg's  Discourses,  p.  103. 


Carried  over,    10,700 
t  Idem,  p.  41. 
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Crowns. 

Brought  over,  10,700 
In  Pomerania. 

For  enlarging  the  manufactory  of  leather  at  Anclam         -  3,000 

For  establishing  a  manufactory  of  leather  at  Treptow  1,500 

For  establishing  a  manufactoiy  at  Griffenhagen        -         -  1,500 
For  establishing  a  manufactory  of  fustians  and  cottons  at 

Frederickshold 1,000 

For  increasing  the  magazines  of  wool  in  the  small  towns  4,000 
For  establishing   a  manufactory  of  beaver  stockings   at 

Lawenberg        ...-.--          -  2,000 
For  establishing  a  cotton  manufactory  at  New  Stettin  2,400 
For  a  magazine  of  cotton  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Pomerania            ..-._-  6,000 
East  and  West  Prussia. 
For  repairing  the  damage   occasioned  by  the  burning  of 

woollen  cloths  near  Preusch  Eilau           -         -         -  3,500 

For  establishing  a  manufacture  of  muslin  at  Konigsberg  1,000 

For  a  manufactory  of  leather  at  Preusch  Eilau             -  5,000 

For  a  dye-house  at  Gastrow             .....  2,600 

For  magazines  of  wool  in  the  little  towns  of  West  Prussia  6,000 

For  a  manufactory  of  press-boards          ....  6,000 

Silesia. 
For  the  establishment  of  forty  weavers  at  Striegaw  and  in 

the  neighbourhood                ......  17,368 

For  premiums  relative  to  manufactures       ...  2,000 

Brandenbu rgh . 

For  establishing  work  shops  for  carding  of  wool      -         -  1,360 
For  rewards,  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  spinning 

in  the  country             .--.-..  2,000 

For  the  erection  of  silk  mills  at  Berlin        ...  24,000 
For  purchasing  the  cods  of  silk  worms,  and  causing  them 

to  be  well  spun           -..-.-.  10,000 

For  machines  for  carrying  on  the  Manchester  manufacture  10,000 

Carried  over,  122,928 
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Brought  over, 
ANNO    1786. 
/«  Brandenburg. 
For  procuring  Spanish  sheep  -         -         -         -         - 

For  increasing  the  magazines  of  wool         -         -         - 
For  improvements  relative  to  the  spinning  of  wool 
For  a  manufactory  of  woollen  cloths  at  Zinna     - 
For  a  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  at  Nowawest 
For  the  purchase  of  cods  of  silk  worms   and  establishing 
a  magazine  of  them  ...--- 

In  the  .'VfTO  March. 
For  several  small  manufactures  of  wool  and  leather,  and 
for   fulling  mills  in   Custin,  Newedel.,   Falcken'burgh, 
and  Sommerfeldt,  towns  of  the  New  March 
In  Pomcrania. 
For  kicreasing  the  magazines  of  wool     -         -        ,"         ' 
For  a  manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  at  Gartz 
For  a  manufactory  of  kalher  at  Anclam  .         -         - 

For  a  manufactory  of  leather  at  Treptow 
For  a  manufactory  of  sail  cloth  at  Rugenwalde 
For  a  manufactory  of  cables  in  the  same  city 
For  a  manufactory  of  cloth  for  flags  at  Stettin 

In  East  Prussia. 
For  a  manufactory  of  morocco  leather  at  Konigsberg 
For  a  manufactory  of  English  earthenware  in  the  same  city 

For  a  manufactory  of  leather 

For  a  manufactory  of  ribands  and  bags 
For  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Gumbinnen  .         -         - 

In  West  Prussia. 

For  a  dye-house  at  Darkhenen 

For  a  dye-house  at  Bromberg  .         -        .         . 

For  a  manufactory  of  fine  cloth  at  Culm  .         -        - 

In  Silesia. 
Premiums  for  manufactures  and  for  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting weavers 


Crowns. 
122,928 


22,000 

17,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

20,000 


4,020 

6,000 
4,000 
8,000 
1,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 

3,000 
4,000 
1,000 
600 
1,000 

2,600 
2,600 
7,200 


1 7,000 


Total  expended  in  two  years,     265,448 
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NO.  V. 


Philadelphia^  May  3,  1819. 
THE  friends  of  domestic  manufactures  in  this  country 
have  had  to  combat  a  host  of  objections  maintained  with  great 
zeal  and  plausibility,  many  of  which,  though  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation,  have  had  universal  currency.  We  shall  devote  the 
present  number  to  obviate  some  of  them. 


I.  The  demoralizing  and  debasing  effects  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

II.  Their  injurious  interference  with  commerce. 

III.  The  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States. 

IV.  The  great  extent  of  our  vacant  lands,  which  ought  to  be 
settled  previous  to  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments 
on  a  large  scale. 

V.  The  extortions  practised,  and  the  extravagant  prices 
charged  by  manufacturers  during  the  war. 

VI.  The  loss  of  revenue  that  would  arise  from  protecting  or 
prohibitory  duties. 

VII.  The  danger  of  encouraging  smuggling  by  high  duties. 


I.  Demoralization. 

The  most  specious  and  generally  prevalent  argument  against 
manufacturing  establishments,  is  grounded  on  their  debasing 
and  demoralizing  effects.  The  honest  feelings  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  humane  and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  and  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  remainder,  have  in  consequence 
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been  enlisted  and  excited  to  activity  against  them.  The  changes 
have  been  rung.^  times  without  number,  on  the  depravity,  cor- 
ruption, and  pauperism  inseparable  from  large  assemblages  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  collected  in  a  small  compass,  inha- 
ling a  pestiferous  atmosphere,  both  moral  and  physical.  The 
most  captivating  pictures  have  been  drawn,  by  way  of  contrast, 
of  the  purity,  the  innocence,  the  healthiness,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  agricultural  employments — and  the  whole  has  been 
wound  up  by  deprecating  the  folly  and  insanity  of  seducing  the 
Arcadian  cultivators  of  the  soil  into  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, so  destructive  to  their  health,  their  morals,  and  their 
happiness. 

This  objection,  like  a  thousand  other  common  place  asser- 
tions, has  been  almost  vmiversally  assumed,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted, without  demur  or  scruple.  Even  the  friends  of  manu- 
factures have  hardly  dared  to  doubt  its  correctness,  barely  la- 
menting it  as  one  of  the  many  serious  evils  inseparable  from 
society  in  its  present  state.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  inves- 
tigations of  a  recent  writer,  it  might  have  continued  for  another 
century  to  lead  mankind  astray. 

But  even  if  these  views  were  correct  as  regarded  the  over- 
grown manufacturing  establishments  in  England,  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  they  would  be  inapplicable  here  ;  as  the 
best  friends  of  manufactures  in  this  country  have  hardly  calcu- 
lated on  any  thing  further  than  the  home  market ;  and  in  so 
wide  a  country  as  this,  if  the  manufacturers  were  degraded  and 
oppressed  by  men  of  great  wealth  in  one  district,  they  would 
be  able  to  resort  to  establishments  in  another,  of  which,  were 
manufactures  duly  protected,  there  would  be  numbers  in  every 
quarter  of  the  union. 

The  most  eminent  statistical  writer  in  Europe  at  present  is 
probably  Colquhoun,  author  of  the  "  Police  of  London,"  and 
various  other  important  works,  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of 
profound  research,  deep  penetration,  and  philosophical  inquiry. 
This  writer  has  published  a  curious  and  important  table  of  the 
population^  offenders^  and  paupers  of  every  county  in  England, 
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which  settles  this  important  point  forever,  and  which  we  annex. 
The  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  work, 
forbid  all  appeal  from  its  authority,  and  cannot  fail  to  remove 
the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical. 

Coviliarative  View  of  nearly  an  equal  Population  in  one  part  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
the  same  in  another* 


Counties. 

Population. 

OlTtn 

Paupers. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Offen 

Paupers. 

(lers. 

ders. 

Middlesex. .. 

818,129 

1217 

63,173 

York>hire  .... 

858  892 

245 

77.661 

Kent 

307,624 

l.'10 

41,632 

Lancashire  .. . 

672  731 

371 

46,200 

Surry 

269.043 

199 

36,138 

StaObrd  

239.153 

91 

22  510 

Essex 

226,437 

144 

38,337 

Devon 

343,001 

96   43,674 

Gloucester,") 

including  C 

250,809 

141 

36,904 

Lincoln 

208,557 

58 

18,845 

Bristol  . .  3 

Warwick.. , . 

208,190 

160 

30,200 

Somerset 

273,750 

106 

33  979 

Norfolk 

273,371 

163 

42  707 

Chester 

191  751 

30 

22  152 

Suffolk 

210431 

109 

36,110 

Durham 

160,361 

27 

15,307 

Sussex 

159.311 

105 

37,076 

Cornwall 

188  269 

45 

12.853 

Wilts 

185  107 

75 

42,128 

Salop 

167,639 

79 

17.306 

Hampshire  . . 

219,656 

147 

32,581 

Worcester. . . . 

139,330 

51 

18,896 

Noltingliam  . 

140,350 

74 

9,806 

Northampton  . 

131,757 

42 

20,534 

Leicester  . . . 

130.081 

47 

19,154 

Nonhumberl'd 

157,101 

38 

14,304 

Derby 

161,142 

39 

13,167 

Cumberland  . . 

117,230 

18 

8,445 

Dorset 

115,319 

38 

15,783 

Bucks   

107.444 

33 

19,650 

Berks    

109.215 

62 

22,088 

C'.mbridge  . . . 

89,346 

40 

11,294 

Oxford    

109,620 

38 

21,025 

Hereford    .... 

89,191 

31 

11,779 

Herts 

97,577 

43 

13  348 

vionmouth   ... 

45,582 

20 

4,479 

Bedford 

63,393 

20 

7,276 

Westmoreland 

41.617 

6 

4,615 

Huntintfdon  . 

37.568 

15 

4,746 

Rutland 

16,356 

4 

1,338 

Soutli  Wales, 

North  Wales, 

6  counties 

288,761 

50 

23.384 

6  counties  . . 

252,785 

28 

28,131 

4,381,134 

3096 

586.764 

4  491,846 

150S 

453.952 

Colquhoun  furnishes  another  table,  of  the  state  of  pauperism 
throughout  England,  which  we  also  annex — 


Coun- 
ties. 


In  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Lancaster, 
Nottingham,  and  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  number  of  pau- 
pers in  each  100  of  the  population 

In  Derby,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland     - 


Per  cent,  on  the 
population. 


7  (less  than  r^^) 

8  (less  than  -jV) 


*  Colquhoun  on  IndigencQ,  p.  72 
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Cduji.  Fcr  cent,  on  the 

ties.  population. 

4     In  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Stafford, 

and  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire     -     9        (above  yV) 

4  West  Riding  of  York,  Durham,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Salop       -----10--         (jV) 

4  Bedford,  Chester,  Somerset,  and  West- 
moreland      12  (under  |j 

6  Cambridge,  Devon,  Hereford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Surry,  and  Worcester        -  13       (above     \) 

3  Herts,  Dorset,  Kent 14       (above     |) 

4  Gloucester,   Leicester,    Southampton, 

and  Warwick    - 15  (above  \) 

2  Norfolk  and  Northampton    -     -     -     -  16  (under  j) 

2  Essex  and  Suffolk 17  (above  -}) 

1  Buckinghamshire        18  (above  |) 

1  Oxfordshire 20  -     -  (y) 

1  Berkshire -  21  (above  }) 

2  Sussex  and  WiUshire 23  (nearly  ^) 

12  Counties  in  Wales,  averaging  -     -     -  9  (above  yV)* 

On  the  first  of  these  tables  he  makes  the  following  pointed 
and  decisive  remarks : 

"  From  this  comparative  statement,"  it  appears,  "  that  con- 
"  trary  to  the  generally  received  opinion^  the  nwnhers  of  paupers 
"  in  the  counties  ivhich  are  chiefiy  agricultural,  greatly  exceed 
"  those  where  vianufactures  prevail!!!  Thus  in  Kent  and  Surry, 
"  where  the  aggregate  population  is  576,687,  there  appear  to  be 
"  77,770  paupers  ;  while  in  Lancashire,  where  the  population  is 
*'  672,731,  the  paupers  relieved  are  only  46,200f." 

He  has  not  compared  the  two  descriptions  of  the  population 
on  the  subject  of  crimes.  But  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  it 
appears,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  the  agricultural  districts. 
However,  as  manufactures  are  spread  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  as  all  the  counties  partake  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  double 
character  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  it  is  impossible  to 

*  ColquUouu  on  Indigence,  p.  265.  +  Idem,  273. 
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institute  a  general  comparison.  But  it  will  answer  every  valua- 
ble purpose  of  testing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  prevailing 
opinions,  that  we  take  a  view  of  six  counties,  three  decidedly 
agricultural,  and  three  as  decidedly  manufacturing. 


Jfaiiufaetiuing- 
comities. 

Population. 

Offeii 
clers. 

Paupers. 

Agricultural 
counties. 

Population. 

Offen 

tiers. 

Paupers. 

Lancashire 

Yorksliire 

Stafford 

672,731 
858.892 
239,153 

371 

245 

91 

46.000 
77,661 
22,510 

Norfolk 

Kent 

Surry 

273,371 
307,624 
269,043 

163 
210 
199 

42,707 
41,632 
36,138 

1,770,776 

707 

146,171 

850,038 

572 

120,477 

In  the  three  manufacturing  counties,  the  offenders  are  onlv 
one  out  of  every  2500  ;  whereas,  in  the  agricultural,  they  are 
one  out  of  1600  ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  latter  districts 
have  above  half  as  many  more  criminals  as  the  manufacturing, 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  This  is  a  strong  and  decisive 
fact. 

In  the  three  manufacturing  counties,  the  paupers  are  only 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  whereas,  in  the  agricultural, 
they  are  about  fourteen. 

We  are  tempted  to  cast  a  further  glance  on  this  table,  and  to 
call  the  attention  to  a  more  striking  comparison.  Yorkshire 
contains  a  greater  population  than  the  three  specified  agricultu- 
ral counties,  and  yet  has  far  below  half  the  number  of  offenders,, 
and  not  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  paupers. 


Yorkshire 

Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surry 


Population.     Offenders.     Paupers. 

858,892        245  77,&&\ 

850,038        572        120,477 


This  result  may  appear  extraordinary  and  paradoxical.  But 
a  very  slight  reflection  on  the  subject  will  remove  all  the  para- 
dox, and  enable  us  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Idleness  is  as  much  the  parent  of  poverty  and  guilt, 
as  industry  is  of  independence  and  virtue.  In  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the 
women,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  that  of  the  young  pen- 
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pie,  wholly  lost.  The  latter  waste  a  great  part  of  their  early 
years  in  total  idleness.  Hence  arises  a  fruitful  source  of  pau- 
perism and  guilt. 

These  statements,  independent  of  their  overwhelming  bearing 
on  the  present  question,  may  have  another  very  important  advan- 
tage. They  serve  to  display  in  strong  colours,  the  danger  of 
trusting  to  mere  assei'tions,  unsupported  by  facts.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  I'ange  of  political  economy,  a  dogma  that  has  been 
more  universally  received,  or  appeared  more  plausible  than  the 
one  here  combated,  now  unequivocally  proved  by  the  best  au- 
thority in  Europe,  to  be  not  only  not  true,  but  the  very  reverse 
of  truth. 


II.  Interference  with  Commerce. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  manufacturing  system,  were  for- 
mei-ly  great  numbers  of  those  citizens,  engaged  in  commerce, 
who  appeared  impressed  with  an  idea  that  in  proportion  as 
manufactures  are  patronized  and  extended,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion commerce  must  be  impaired.  Hence  a  degree  of  jealousy 
has  been  fostered  among  the  commercial,  of  the  manufacturing 
class  of  our  population,  as  if  there  were  a  great  hostility  between 
their  respective  interests.  The  most  enlightened  merchants  at 
present  are  convinced  of  the  errors  of  these  views.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove,  that  they  rest  on  as  sandy  a  foundation  as  the 
superior  purity  and  freedom  from  pauperism  of  the  agricultu- 
ral districts. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  denied,  that  in  every  community,  the 
greater  the  variety  of  pursuits  and  employments,  the  greater  the 
field  for  exertion,  and  the  less  danger  of  rivalship,  or  of  any  of 
them  being  too  much  crowded.  Hence  an  obvious  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  so  many  manufacturing  establishments,  as 
during  the  war,  were  in"  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment," 
has  been  to  divert  the  capital  and  industry  engaged  in  them  to 
commercial  pursuits,  whereby  the  latter  are  so  much  overstock- 
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ed  as  to  narrow  or  almost  destroy  all  chance  of  success.  Our 
wharves,  our  coffee  houses,  and  the  assignments  in  our  newspa- 
pers, fully  prove  that  commerce  is  overdone,  and  that  it  has 
unfortunately  become  a  most  precarious  profession.  Whereas, 
wei'e  manufactures-  properly  protected,  commerce  would  be  re- 
lieved from  that  superfluous  portion  of  citizens  who  pursue  it, 
and  who,  by  the  eagerness  of  their  competition  in  the  markets, 
domestic  and  foreign,  destroy  each  other's  chances  of  success. 

Another  source  of  indemnification  to  commerce  for  any  dis- 
advantage it  might  suffer  fi-om  the  patronage  of  manufactures, 
would  be  the  trade  in  various  kinds  of  raw  materials  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers*. 

An  important  consideration  remains.  The  diminution  of  our 
foreign  trade,  which  is  at  all  times  precarious,  and  often  ruinous, 
would  be  further  compensated  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  coast- 
ing trade,  in  the  transportation  of  raw  materials  from  the  south- 
ern to  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  and  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  further  detail,  or 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove, 
that  a  liberal  patronage  extended  to  manufactures  would  be  emi- 
nently beneficial  even  to  the  mercantile  part  of  our  citizens,  not 
merely  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors  in  that  depart- 
ment, but  by  affording  profitable  employment  to  a  portion  of 
that  capital  which  has  escaped  the  destruction  arising  from 
the  ruinous  state  of  our  commerce  smce  the  war,  and  also  by 
the  general  prosperity  it  would  produce.  This  system,  moreo- 
ver, would  afford  commercial  men  opportunities  of  providing 
for  a  part  of  their  children  in  a  less  hazardous  line  of  business 
than  commerce. 

*  An  intelligent  citizen,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  entries  into 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  assures  us  that  the  tonnage  emplo)ed  even  now 
in  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  leather,  dye-wood,  iron,  lead,  &c.  &c. 
is  equal  to  that  employed  in  the  importation  of  bale  goods. 
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III.  High  Wages. 

The  high  wages  said  to  be  given  in  this  country  have  been 
used  as  a  powerful  argument  against  encouraging  manufactures, 
and  have  led  many  of  our  citizens  to  believe  that  we  would  not 
be  capable  of  manufacturing  extensively  for  perhaps  a  century 
to  come.  This  idea  has  maintained  its  ground,  against  the 
strong  and  palpable  fact,  that  many  of  our  manufactures  have 
thriven  very  considerably,  notwithstanding  the  rivalship  of  for- 
eign competitors.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  wages 
here  and  in  England,  in  many  branches  of  business,  is  far  less 
than  is  generally  supposed.  But  the  argument  wholly  falls  to 
the  ground,  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  those  branches  de- 
pending wholly  on  manual  labour,  our  manufacturers  have  met 
the  rival  articles  from  Europe,  with  great  success.  Our  hat- 
ters, shoemakers,  saddlers,  coachmakers,  printers,  cabinet  ma- 
kers, type  founders,  curriers,  glovers,  smiths,  and  various  other 
classes,  wholly  debarred  of  the  advantage  of  machiner}-,  have 
stood  their  ground  far  better  than  those  citizens  concerned  in 
branches  in  which  machinery  is  employed,  of  whom  a  large 
portion  have  been  ruined. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  and  could  not  have  entered 
into  any  previous  calculation.  The  endless  variety  of  mill-seats 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  acknowledged  talents  of 
our  citizens  in  mechanical  pursuits,  would  have  led  to  form 
conclusions  wholly  different.  It  would  have  been  believed  that 
whatever  we  might  suffer  in  cases  in  which  manual  labour  alone 
was  employed,  we  should  be  triumphant  wherever  water  power 
and  machinery  could  be  called  into  operation. 


IV.   Vacant  Lands. 

Among  the  most  formidable  objections  against  the  protection 
of  national  industry  in  the  form  of  manufactures,  the  extent  of 
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our  vacant  lands  holds  no  mean  place.  Many  members  of  con- 
gress, and  others,  when  they  hear  of  the  decline  of  manufac- 
tures— the  bankruptcy  of  the  manufacturers — and  the  sufferings 
of  the  workmen,  with  great  gravity  advise  the  sufferers  "  to  go 
back^^  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  is 
ample  field  for  their  industry.  This  is  prescribed  as  a  sovereign 
and  infallible  remedy  for  all  their  evils. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  idea,  and  its  use  is  so 
general,  wq  had  almost  said,  so  universal,  that  it  requires  to  be 
dilated  on  at  some  length.  We  shall  consider  it  under  two 
points  of  view — 

I.  Are  manufacturers  in  general  capable  of  cultivating  vacaht 
lands  ? 

It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  be  satisfied,  that  the 
mass  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  are  wholly  unfit  for 
agricultural  employments  ;  more  particularly  for  clearing  and 
cultivating  those  vacant  lands  to  which  they  are  directed  to  re- 
sort, as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  A  man  who  has  spent  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  making  watches,  cabinet  ware,  hats,  or  shoes,  or 
weaving  cloth,  would  be  nearly  as  much  out  of  his  element  at 
agricultural  labour  as  a  farmer  would  be  in  a  shoemaker's  or 
hatter's  workshop. 

II.  Suppose  the  thousands  of  manufacturers  now  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  those  who  are  likely,  from  the  present  stagnation 
of  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  to  be  discharged,  were 
to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  is  there  any  chance  of  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  of  their  productions  ? 

This  is  a  vital  question,  and  demands  the  most  serious  and 
sober  consideration.  Its  decision  must  affect  the  character  of 
the  past  political  economy  of  our  government,  and  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  future  course  pointed  out  to  this  rising  empire 
by  sound  political  wisdom. 

In  consequence  of  having  an  over  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  foreign  markets  are 
almost  constantly  glutted  with  our  staple  articles,  which  are 
frequently  purchased  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  at  a  lower 
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rate  than  in  our  seaport  towns.  And  hence  the  most  ruinous 
losses  are  sustained  by  our  merchants,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion are  almost  everj-  year  blotted  from  the  map  of  the  commer- 
cial world. 

When  the  cause,  not  of  the  manufacturers  alone,  as  was  erro- 
neously supposed,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  which  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  question,  was  powerfully  pleaded  before  congress, 
the  southern  planters  were  admonished  to  secure  themselves  a 
grand  nome  market,  independent  of  the  caprice  of  foreign  na- 
tions. They  were  prophetically  warned  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences that  must  inevitably  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
contrary  system.  Trusting  to  a  continuance  of  the  very  favour- 
able markets  they  then  enjoyed,  in  which  they  could  anticipate 
no  change,  the  petitions  and  memorials  were  rejected.  But  the 
delusion  is  past  and  gone.  The  age  of  sober  reflection  has  ar- 
rived. And  we  trust  it  is  impossible  for  those  M'hose  votes 
prevented  such  adequate  protection  to  the  cotton  manufactures 
as  would  have  secured  an  unfailing  and  increasing  home  mar- 
ket, to  reflect  on  those  votes  without  the  most  heartfelt  regret 
at  the  course  they  pursued,  not  merely  as  it  has  affected  their 
own  interests,  but  for  the  deleterious  eff'ects  it  has  produced, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  produce  on  the  v/elfare  of  the  na- 
tion. 

At  the  time  those  votes  were  given,  which  signed  and  sealed 
the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in 
the  middle  states,  cotton  Vi^as  thirty  cents  per  pound.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  congress  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of  Russia 
or  France,  which  nations  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  cotton 
manufactures — nor  that  of  Great  Britain  v.hich  imposes  a  duty 
of  85/.  per  cent,  on  them.  Had  they  barely  prohibited  the  low 
priced  articles,  and  laid  an  adequate  protecting  duty  on  all  other 
descriptions,  cotton  would  probably  have  never  fallen  below  that 
price.  So  large  and  so  constantly  increasing  a  portion  of  it 
would  be  consumed  in  this  country,  that  it  could  not  be  mate- 
rially aftected  by  the  fluctuation  of  foreign  markets.  It  now 
sells  at  eighteen  oy  twenty  cents  :  and  it  is  not  easv  to  calculate 
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how  long  it  will  remain  at  that  rate.  The  value  of  the  estates 
of  the  southern  planters  is  thus  reduced  one  third.  Dearly, 
therefore,  do  they  expiate  their  rejection  of  the  earnest  prayers 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  who,  as  we  have  stated,  were  actually, 
as  is  now  in  full  proof,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  at  least  as  much  that  of  the  cotton  planters  as  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  citizens. 

The  depreciation  of  the  price  of  the  two  other  great  staples  of 
the  country,  tobacco  and  flour,  is  at  least  as  ruinous  as  that  of 
cotton. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  estates  is  not  confined  to  those 
of  the  cotton  planters.  Real  estate  generally  throughout  the 
union,  has  suffered  a  vast  depreciation.  In  many  places  it  has 
fallen  one-fourth — in  others  one-third,  and  in  some  even  one- 
half. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  lov/  tariff  proceeded  solely  from 
the  southern  planters.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the  historical 
fact.  Members  from  every  state  in  the  union,  except  three, 
voted  for  the  existing  rates.  But  of  all  the  members  from  the 
five  southern  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  only  five  voted  against  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  cotton  goods  to  twenty-five  per  cent*. 

•  In  order  to  present  a  correct  \iew  of  this  interesting  subject,  we  an- 
nex the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  nvition  made  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  second 
of  April,  1S15,  to  amend  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  to  regu- 
late the  duties  on  imports,  by  striking  out  ihlrfj  per  ccn'.  on  cotton  goods 
proposed  by  ihut  committee,  and  substituting  i'Xinlij-five. 

YEAS.— (F;»;-  twenty-five  per  cent  ) 


Nevi  H.impsliire. 

Pickering, 

Mosely, 

Hcister, 

Atherion, 

Reed, 

Stearns, 

Hopklnson, 

Clllcy, 

Haggles. 

St urges. 

Ross, 

Hale, 

Taggart, 

Neiii  T^i  k. 

Whiteside. 

Webster, 

Ward. 

Grosvenor. 

Delaware. 

Wilcox, 

Vermont. 

Kent, 

Clayton. 

Voss. 

Langdon. 

Lovelt, 

Maryland' 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut, 

Root. 

Archer, 

Bradbury, 

Champion, 

Pennsyhar.ia. 

Baer, 

Nelson, 

I.  aw. 

Bnrnslde, 

Goldsborough, 
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In  order  to  test  more  fully  the  correctness  of  the  prevailing 
idea  we  here  combat,  we  will  suppose  it  carried  generally  into 
operation,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  at  present 
employed  in  manufactures,  had  '"'■  gone  back^^-  and  were  "  culti- 
"  vating  our  vacant  landsP  The  obvious  consequence  would 
be  that  the  quantity  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  demands   for  manufactured  goods  from  abroad. 


Hanson, 

Johnson, 

Culpepper, 

Woodward. 

Herbert, 

Kerr, 

Edwards, 

Georgia. 

Moore, 

Lewis, 

Forney, 

Cuthbert, 

Pinkney, 

Lyon, 

Gaston, 

Forsyth, 

Smith, 

M'Coy, 

King, 

Hall, 

Stuart, 

Nelson, 

Love, 

Lumpkin, 

Wright. 

Noyes, 

Pickens, 

Telfair, 

Virginia. 

Pleasants, 

Yancey. 

Wilde. 

Barbour, 

Randolph, 

South  Carolina. 

Kentucky. 

Basset, 

Roane, 

Chappie, 

Hardin, 

Breckenrldge, 

Sheffey, 

Huger, 

M'Kee. 

Goodwyn, 

Smith, 

Lowndes, 

Tennesse. 

Hawes, 

Tait, 

Middleton, 

Henderson, 

Hungerford, 

North  Carolii 

ia.     Taylor, 

Thonrias.— 84. 

Jewett, 

.    Clarke, 

NAYS. 

Massachutetts. 

Birdsall, 

Southard, 

Marsh, 

Baylies, 

Brooks, 

Pennsylvania- 

Newton. 

Connor, 

Comstock, 

Crawford, 

South  Carolina. 

Hulbert, 

Crocheron, 

Darlington, 

Calhoun, 

Paris, 

Gold, 

Glasgow, 

Mayrant. 

Strong, 

Savage, 

Griffin, 

Ohio. 

Wheaton. 

Schenk, 

Hahn, 

Alexander, 

Connecticut. 

Throop, 

Ingham, 

Clendenin, 

Davenport, 

Townsend, 

Irwin, 

Creighton. 

Pitkin. 

Wendover, 

Lyle, 

Kentucky. 

Jihode  Island. 

Ward, 

Maclay, 

Desha, 

Boss, 

Wilkin, 

Milnor, 

Johnson, 

Mason. 

Willoughby, 

Piper, 

M'Lean, 

Vermont. 

Yates, 

Sergeant, 

Sharpe, 

Chipman. 

New  yersey. 

Wallace, 

Taul. 

Neiv  Tori. 

Baker, 

Wilson. 

Tennessee. 

Adgate, 

Bateman, 

Virginia- 

Powell, 

Setts, 

Bennet, 

Jackson, 

Reynolds.— 60. 
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would  both  have  been  greatly  increased.  Of  course  the  prices 
of  the  former  would  have  been  still  more  ruinously  reduced, 
and  the  nation  still  more  drained  than  it  is  of  a  circulating 
medium.  It  does  not  require  much  skill  to  calculate  what 
ruinous  consequences  such  a  system  of  policy  would  have  pro- 
duced. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  wish,  fellow 
citizens,  to  present  it  in  another  point  of  view.  Suppose  10,000 
agricultural  citizens  settled  in  the  interior  of  any  of  the  western 
states,  and  acting  on  the  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  that  is,  "  buy- 
ing where  they  can  purchase  the  cheapest" — of  course  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  East  Indies,  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  ten 
thousand  miles,  subject  to  all  the  variety  of  charges  incidental 
to  such  a  commerce,  and  then  transmitting  their  surplus  pro- 
ductions three  thousand  miles,  subject  to  similar  charges  ;  what 
a  state  of  dependence  and  poverty  this  policy  is  calculated  to 
produce  !  Yet  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  situation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  And  hence  the 
general  depression,  the  stagnation  of  business,  the  drain  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  their 
bank  paper. 

Of  this  policy  the  state  of  Ohio  has  long  been,  and  all  the 
other  western  states  are  gradually  becoming  melancholy  victims. 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  regretted,  that  with  a  boundless  ca- 
pacity of  supplying  themselves  with  nearly  every  thing  they  re- 
quire, a  very  large  proportion  of  their  clothing  and  other  arti- 
cles should  be  drawn  from  Europe,  and  that  the  produce  of 
their  industry  should  depend  for  its  value  on  the  state  of  the 
markets  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ! 

Let  us  exhibit  a  brighter  picture,  on  which  the  mind  can 
dwell  with  delight ;  a  picture,  which  a  correct  tariff  could  not 
have  failed  to  produce,'  and  which,  we  trust,  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress will  ere  long  produce.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  10,000 
citizens  had  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures 
adequate  to  their  wants  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  in- 
stead of  sending  their  flour  and  tobacco  to  New  Orleans  and 
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thence  to  Liverpool,  the  former  at  four  or  five  dollars  per  bar- 
rel, and  of  course  purchasing  a  coat  with  six  or  eight  barrels, 
they  had  a  market  for  it  at  home,  and  could  purchase  a  coat 
for  three  or  four  barrels,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  other 
articles.  The  difference  between  the  two  situations  is  exactly 
the  same  as  between  affluence  and  penury — happiness  and 
Avretchedntss.  What  a  contrast !  what  a  lesson  does  this  su- 
perficial view  furnish  the  legislature  of  the  United  States — and 
what  a  strong  sent'^nce  of  condemnation  it  pronounces  on  Adam 
Smith's  theory  ! 


V.  Extortion  during  the  War. 

This  stands  on  nearly  the  same  ground  of  error  as  the  pre- 
ceding objections.  During  that  period,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  high — the  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  raw  materials, 
as  well  as  of  the  manufactured  articles,  very  exorbitant — and 
those  raAV  materials  were  sold  at  high  rates.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  to  enhance  the  price  of  goods  of  every  des- 
cription. Moreover,  the  heavy  disbursements  for  the  purchase 
of  millseats  and  erecting  machinery,  required  extraordinary 
profits — And  finally,  the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  a  state 
of  warfare,  forbid  men  of  sound  minds  from  grounding  anv 
general  inferences  on  the  occurrences  of  such  a  period. 

But  suppose  all  the  charges  of  this  class-  were  judicialh- 
proved  ;  with  what  propriety,  we  boldly,  but  respectfully  ask, 
could  a  planter  who  raised  cotton  for  10  a  15  cents,  and  sold 
it  at  30,  and  who  would  Avithout  scruple  have  sold  it  at  75  or 
100 — or  a  merchant  who  buys  flour  at  ten  dollars,  carries  it  to 
the  West  Indies,  when  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
and  there,  taking  advantage  of  their  distress,  sells  at  30,  40  or 
50  dollars — with  what  propriety,  we  say,  can  they  reproach  the 
manufactvirer  for  having  sold  cloth  which  cost  him  8  or  9  dol- 
lars, at  12  or  13  ?  The  application  of  the  parable  of  the  beam 
and  the  mote,  was  not  confined  to  the  commencement  of  thf 
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Christian  era.  Its  lessons  are  as  necessary  now  as  they  were 
1800  years  ago. 

On  this  point  we  once  more  refer  to  the  luminous  maxim  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  contained  in  our  third  number,  which  is 
beyond  the  power  of  refutation,  and  which  points  out  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

"  Though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect 
"  of  regulations  controlling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  do- 
"  mestic  fabrics,  was  an  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true 
"  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  -with  every  successful 
"  manufacture.  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to 
"  perfection,  and  has  engaged  In  the  prosecution  of  it  a  com- 
"  petent  number  of  persons,  >  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 
"  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importa- 
"  tion  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded  cheaper,  and 
"  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in  pro- 
"  cess  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it  is  a 
"  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition  w^hich  takes  place, 
"  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly  ;  and  by  degrees 
"  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable 
"  proft  on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reason 
"  of  the  thing,  and  with  experience*." 

This  maxim  has  received  the  strongest  corroboration  from 
the  practical  experience  of  the  United  States,  which  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  almost  eveiy  individual  in  it.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  a  single  article  manufactured  here  which  is  not  sold 
at  a  fair  price.  This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  so  much  capital,  and  so  much  industry,  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  pursuit  which  affords  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  remuneration,  and  likewise  such  a  spirit  of 
competition.  In  fact  the  rivalship  is  in  many  cases,  carried  so 
far  that  prices  arc  reduced  too  low,  and  in  consequence  many  of 
the  competitors  ruined. 

But  facts  speak  louder  than  words.  For  years  the  agricul- 
turists have  been  led  astray  by  groundless  accusations  of  the  ex- 

*  Hamikon's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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tortions  of  manufacturers,  which  have  been  an  unceasing  source 
of  declamation,  and  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  complying  with  the  requests  of  this  class  of  citizens. 
During  this  whole  time  the  farmers  and  planters  have  been  re- 
alizing the  most  exorbitant  profits  ;  amassing  large  and  inde- 
pendent fortunes  ;  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  prosperity  rarely 
exceeded*.  On  the  contrary  nearly  one-half  of  the  "  extorticn- 
ate'^  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  victims  of  a 
pernicious  policy,  have  been  ruined,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
remainder  are  barely  able  to  struggle  along  in  hopes  of  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country. 


VI.  Loss  of  Revenue. 

The  solicitude  to  avoid  impairing  the  revenue,  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  any  merchandize,  or  by  such  high  protecting 
duties  as  might  operate  to  diminish  importation, has  been  openly 
avowed  in  congress  among  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  prayers 
of  the  manufacturers  for  protection  ! 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
century,  it  should  be  necessary  to  combat  such  a  prejudice  ! 

Let  us  calmly  examine  this  objection,  and  see  on  what  ground 
it  rests.  Let  us  suppose  the  annual  amount  of  our  importations 
of  cotton  fabrics,  to  be  15,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  that  by  ade- 
quate protection,  they  could  be  manufactured  among  ourselves, 
and  this  large  sum  retained  in  the  country  ;  can  it  be  admitted 
for  a  moment  that  the  question  of  manufacturing  or  importing 
should  be  decided  by  the  operation  on  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the 
country  ?  or  that  a  government,  whose  paramount  duty  it  is   tQ 

*  The  losses  resulting  from  ihe  excessive  quantities  of  our  produce,  with 
■which  foreign  markets  are  so  frequently  overstocked,  has  hitherto  scarcely 
touched  the  farmers  or  planters,  who  have  almost  universally  sold  tiieir  pro- 
duce at  high  rates.  The  injury,  as  already  stated,  has  fallen  en  the  mer- 
chants. The  farmers  and  planters,  however,  now  begin  to  participate  largely 
in  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  system. 
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protect  the  interests  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
should  for  a  moment  prefer  to  have  its  wealth,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, drained  away  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  country,  merely 
because  it  could  draw  a  portion  of  the  amount  to  the  coffers  of 
the  state  ?  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  simplify  the  business, 
can  it  be  reconcilable  to  sound  policy,  to  send  15,000,000  of  dol- 
lars to  India  and  China,  or  elsewhere,  to  support  the  industry, 
the  manufactures,  and  the  agriculture  of  those  countries,  in- 
stead of  retaining  it  at  home  for  the  advantage  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, merely  because  the  treasury  could  raise  three  or  four  mil- 
lions out  of  the  articles  thus  purchased  •  Whatever  plea  there 
might  be  for  this  system  in  countries  whose  immoderate  debts, 
and  enormous  expenses  require  paramount  attention  to  raising 
a  large  revenue,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  United  States, 
whose  debts  and  expenses  are  comparatively  light,  and  whose 
means  of  discharging  them  are  so  abundant. 

Any  diminution  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  imposition  of 
the  duties  necessary  to  protect  national  industry,  Would  only 
affect  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  debt  itself,  that  is, 
whether  it  should  be  paid  off  in  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  ! 
It  is,  in  a  word,  a  question  whether  the  nation  shall  pay  off  the 
debt  for  instance  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  during  that  period 
feel  the  distress,  embarrassment,  and  poverty  which  have  never 
failed  and  never  can  fail  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  protecting 
national  industry — or  take  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  pay  it  off, 
and  in  the  mean  time  enjoy  the  bounties,  the  blessings,  the  hap- 
piness which  heaven  has  placed  within  its  reach !  We  trust 
there  never  will  be  any  hesitation  in  future  on  the  choice. 

But  we  feel  persuaded,  that  even  confining  our  views  to  the 
mere  secondary  object  of  revenue,  and  utterly  disregarding  all 
higher  concerns,  the  low  tariff  has  been  impolitic,  which  will 
appear  manifest  from  the  following  consideration. 

It  has  encouraged  extravagant  importations,  for  a  few  years, 
whereby  the  revenue  has,  it  is  true,  gained  in  proportion  as  the 
country  has  been  impoverished.  But  that  impoverishment,  and 
the  ruin  that  spreads  far  an4  wide,  must  neceesarily  produce  a 

10 
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diminution  of  future  importations  proportioned  to  the  past  ex- 
cess, and  has  further  produced  the  lamentable  consequence  of  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  paying  taxeS, 

The  utter  impolicy  of  depending  almost  wholly  on  the  im- 
post for  a  revenue,  was  so  striking  during  the  last  war,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  such  a  deplorable  state  in  point  of  re- 
sources and  finances,  that  sound  wisdom  enters  a  most  solemn 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  such  a  system.  It  brought 
the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  when  our  utmost  energies  ought 
to  have  been  called  into  immediate  operation,  the  grand  source 
of  revenue  was  at  once  cut  off,  and  invaluable  time  was  wast- 
ed in  preparing  a  substitute.  This  must  be  the  case  in  all 
future  wars,  from  which  the  experience  of  all  mankind  forbids 
us  to  hope  for  an  exemption.  Whereas,  if  manufactures  were 
duly  protected,  they  would  bear,  and  the  manufacturers  would 
cheerfully  pay,  moderate  duties  ;  which  in  time  of  war  might 
be  enlarged  as  circumstances  would  require.  England,  the  most 
commercial  nation  in  the  world,  derives  only  one-fifth  part  of 
her  revenues  from  customs.  In  1793,  her  revenue  was  above 
sixty-three  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  which  the  customs 
yielded  not  quite  twelve*. 

The  customs  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1807  and 
1808,  were  above  thirty-two  millions ;  whereas  in  1814,  they 
were  not  six  millions ;  thus  this  source  of  revenue,  like  a  de- 
ceitful friend,  deserted  the  nation  completely  in  the  hour  of 
need ;  and,  like  a  deceitful  friend,  whose  falsehood  is  fully 
proved,  ought  never  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  again. 

*  Colqohoun  on  the  Power  and  Resources  of  Great  Britain,  p.  258 
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VII.  Encouragement  of  Smuggling. 

The  refusal  of  adequate  duties  for  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  United  States  has  been  too  generally  defend- 
ed, among  other  reasons,  by  the  apprehension  of  affording  en- 
couragement to  smuggling.  This  plea  will  not  stand  scrutiny. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  duties  are  higher  on  a  variety 
of  articles,  not  at  present,  nor  likely  to  be,  raised  or  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  than  on  those  which  interfere  with  or  de- 
stroy our  national  industry. 

In  order  to  enable  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  form  a  correct  idea 
on. this  subject,  and  to  appreciate  the  incorrectness  of  the  plea, 
we  annex  a  table  of  duties  on  sundry  articles  of  both  descrip- 
tions. 


Sptcific 

Rate  of  duty 

ARTICLES. 

Pr 

ces*. 

duty. 

per  cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Imperial  tea,  per  lb.          ... 

65 

a    67 

50 

80 

Hyson         do.     do. 

382 

a     40 

28 

70    a     80 

Souchoijg  do.     do.            ... 

20 

a    35 

25 

70    a  125 

Madeira  wine,  per  gallon     . 

260 

100 

40 

Sherry         do.     do.           ... 

100 

a  112 

60 

55    a    60 

Cinnamon,  per  lb-         . 

40 

25 

60 

Cloves          do 

45 

a     50 

25 

50    a    52 

Cotton  fabrics  of  every  description 

27i 

Woollen  manufactures     . 

m 

On  all  articles  manufactured  of  brass,^ 

steel,   pewter,   lead,  or   tin,  brass  | 

wire,  cutlery,  pins  ;  needles,  but-  y 

22 

tons,  earthen  ware,  pottery,  porce-  j 

s 

lain,  china,  &c.  &c.          .          .          J 

It  is  painful  to  us  to  state,  but  regard  to  truth,  and  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  country,  oblige  us  to  state,  that  we 
doubt  whether  the  tariff  of  any  country  has  ever  exhibited  more 
impolitic  features  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  above  abstract.  If 
the  apprehension  of  encouraging  smuggling  by  high  duties  had 
any  influence  in  regulating  the  tariff,  ought  it  not  to  have  pre- 


At  the  places  of  exportation  i^pectively, 
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vented  the  imposition  of  80  per  cent,  on  teas,  fifty  per  cent,  on 
wines,  sixty  per  cent,  on  cinnamon,  and  fift}^  per  cent,  on  cloves  I 
Is  it  not  as  easy  to  smuggle  boxes  of  tea,  as  bales  of  cottons  or 
woollens  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  as  safe  to  impose  a  duty  of 
eighty  per  cent,  on  the  latter  as  the  former  ?  The  want  of  suf- 
ficient protection  of  the  national  industry,  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous throughout  the  tariff,  cannot  therefore  for  a  moment  be  de- 
fended on  the  ground  of  apprehension  of  promoting  smuggling, 
which  plea  must  be  abandoned  forever.  The  utterly-inadequate 
duty  on  woollen  goods  sealed  the  condemnation  and  destruction 
of  more  than  half  the  merino  sheep  in  the  country,  which  cost 
such  immense  sums  to  our  citizens,  and  which  were  beyond 
price,  and  ought  to  have  been  cherished  as  "  the  apple  of  the 
"  eye:' 

Had  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  been  protected  by 
the  lowest  rate  of  duties  on  the  seven  first  articles,  in  the  above 
list,  the  United  States  would  probably  have  saved  100,000,000 
of  dollars  since  the  war,  and  would  now  exhibit  a  most  enviable 
spectacle  of  prosperity.  It  rends  the  heart  of  every  citizen  pos- 
sessed of  public  spirit  to  behold  the  melancholy  and  appalling 
contrast  that  at  present  pervades  the  nation. 

The  United  States  possess  a  capacity  of  raising,  and  water 
power  and  mechanical  skill  to  manufacture,  cotton  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  demand  probably  of  the  whole  world, 
and  our  means  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  wool  are  amply 
adequate.  It  will  not,  therefore,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  by  pro- 
per encouragement,  in  a  few  years,  this  nation  might  have  fully 
supplied  itself  with  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  its  wants  ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  two-thirds 
of  our  cotton  fabrics  are  brought  from  three  to  ten  thousand 
miles  distance — and  one- third  of  our  woollens,  three  thousand  ! 


We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  that  though 
these  addresses  appear  to  advocate  exclusively  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers,  yet  it  is  in  appearance  only.     Our  object  i" 
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to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  on  the  most  ex- 
tended scale.  We  scorn  all  partial  views  ;  and  are  convinced 
that  were  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  in  a  prospe- 
rous situation,  still  sound  policy  would  require  a  radical  revision 
of  the  tariff,  in  order  to  arrest  the  impoverishing  drain  of  specie, 
resulting  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  from  the 
pernicious  intercourse  with  India.  The  motive  to  our  addresses 
is  a  clear  and  decided  conviction  that  this  nation  can  never  be 
great,  happy,  or  respectable,  while  "  it  buys  more  than  it  sells^"^ 
as  it  has  done  ever  since  the  war ;  while  its  treasures  are  lavish- 
ed at  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  to  purchase  fabrics,  with 
which  it  could  abundantly  supply  itself ;  while  it  exports  raw 
materials  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  receives  the  articles  ma- 
nufactured of  them  at  from  one  dollar  to  six  or  eight  ;*  and 

*  Two  pieces  of  cambric,  each  containing  twelve  yardsj  weighed,  the 
one  two  pounds  one-eighth — the  other,  two  pounds  one-fourth.  The  first 
is  sold  in  this  city  at  one  dollar,  and  the  other  at  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents 
per  yard.  And  there  are  much  finer  and  higher  priced  cambrics  than 
either — some  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  some  at  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Thus  the  cotton,  which  we  sell  raw  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  is  returned  to  us,  manufactured,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  dollars  to 
seven  or  eight — an  advance  of  from  six  hundred  to  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred per  cent ! 

We  submit  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  reader,  a  calculation  which 
cannot  fail  to  astonish  him.  In  1816  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  about 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton,  which  at  thirty  cents, 

Amounted  to §15,000,000 

Suppose  that  we  received  only  15,000,000  of  pounds  manu- 
factured, into  cambrics  and  mu-^lins,  at  the  low  average 
of  33  cents  per  yard,  equal  to  two  dollars  per  lb.  it  would 
amount  to 30,000,000 

Being  for  15,000,000  lbs.  double  the  value  of  the  whole  raw 
material  exported,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  35,000,000  of 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  which  at  prime  cost  is        -        -        10,500,000 

40,500,000 
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while  we  suffer  our  machinery  to  go  to  ruin,  consign  our  manu- 
facturers to  poverty,  and  furnish  employment  to  the  machinery 
and  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

We  shall  conclude  this  address  with  a  new  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  will  appear  extraordinary,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
we  hope  will  not  be  rejected  without  due  consideration. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  such  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  national  industry,  as  would  have  considerably 
diminished  our  importations,  would  not  only  have  rescued  this 
country  from  its  present  distress  and  embarrassment,  and  in- 
sured it  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  but,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  would  have  proved  advantageous 
even  to  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  a  market,  it  cannot  be  denied,  depends  not  on 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold,  but  on  the  quantity  paid  for.  And 
as  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  paralysis  of 
the  national  industry,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
have  chiefly  arisen  from  our  excessive  importations  and  the 
want  of  adequate  protection  to  our  manufactures,  by  which 
many  of  them  have  received  a  severe,  and  some  a  deadly 
stroke  ;  and,  moreover,  as  this  impoverishment  has  reduced 
many  of  our  importers  to  bankruptcy,  and  incapacitated  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  remainder  from  discharging  their 
engagements  at  present ;  whereby  the  merchants  of  Great  Bri- 


Thus  leaving  to  Great  Britain  by  this  single  transaction, 

a  gain  of 25,500,000 

What  an  appalling  view  of  the  policy  of  a  nation  which  has  had  the 
experience  of  all  the  world  to  guide  its  career  !  Is  it  wonderful,  after  re- 
flecting on  this  and  so  many  analogous  features  of  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  that  with  advantages  equal  at  least  to  those  of  any  na- 
tion of  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  should  be  surrounded  by  embarrass- 
ments and'difficulties,  and  that  bankruptcy  should  stare  us  in  the  face  ! 
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tain  experience  not  only  very  great  temporary  disappointment 
and  difficulties,  but  will  ultimately  suifer  immense  losses  ;  it  con- 
clusively follows,  that  our  impolitic  tariff  has  injured  Great  Bri- 
tain as  well  as  the  United  States, 

Its  injurious  operation,  has  been  moreover  greatly  aided  by  a 
system  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  which  deserves  explanation. 

That  her  policy  on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce  is  generally  very  profound,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
enforcement.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  she  has  in  the  case  of 
this  country  very  much  mistaken  her  true  interest. 

That  the  United  States  were  her  best  customer,  is  beyond 
doubt — and  had  the  trade  with  us  been  conducted  with  care 
and  caution,  she  would  have  derived  vastly  more  benefit  from 
it  than  she  has  done,  or  is  ever  likely  to  do. 

Our  importers  order  as  many  goods  as  suit  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  and  in  general  rather  a  superabundance. 
Had  the  supplies  for  this  market  been  confined  to  goods  thus 
ordered,  the  importers  might  have  prospered,  and  the  debts 
been  paid  with  tolerable  punctuality.  But  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  after  an  order  is  received  from  the  United  States,  and 
filled,  one,  two,  or  three  similar  assortments  are  made  up,  ship- 
ped, consigned  to  an  agent  here,  and  sacrificed  at  vendue,  at 
very  reduced  prices.  The  market  is  thus  immoderately  glutted, 
the  prices  of  goods  greatly  reduced,  the  fair  trader  deeply  in- 
jured, and  sometimes  absolutely  ruined,  by  those  who  receive 
his  orders. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  goods  sent  on  consignment,  immense  losses  arise 
from  the  failure  of  those  whose  prospects  in  business  are  de- 
stroyed by  this  overtrading. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  British  merchants 
would  receive  nearly  as  large  returns  for  two-thirds,  perhaps  for 
one  half  of  the  goods  they  export  to  this  country,  as  they  do 
for  the  whole.  By  the  policy  at  present  pursued,  they  absolute- 
ly ruin  their  most  valuable  customers,  and  destroy  their  best 
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market:  and,  the  recent  accounts  from  England  prove  that 
many  of  them  ruin  themselves.  The  numerous  bankruptcies  in 
that  country,  it  appears,  are  greatly  owing  to  the  failure  of  re- 
mittances from  hence. 
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NO.  VI. 


Philadelphia^  May  15,  1819. 
THE  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National  Industry, 
impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  calamitous  situation  of  our 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce — the  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade — the  exhausting  drain  of  specie — and  the 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  real  estate,  and  of  the  grand  staples 
of  our  country,  require  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  United  States  to  apply  an  early  and  efficient 
remedy,  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  undue  interference, 
that  they  venture  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  their  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  union  the  following  form  of  a  respectful 
application  to  the  president,  for  an  early  call  of  congress.  Should 
the  measure  be  found  necessary,  it  is  of  little  consequence  with 
whom  it  originates :  should  the  contrary  opinion  prevail,  the 
motive  cannot  fail,  with  all  good  men,  to  apologize  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

To  the  Presid€7it  of  the  United  States. 
Sir, 

The  subscribers  with  all  due  respect,  submit  to  your  most 
serious  consideration,  the  following  reasons  on  which  they  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  propriety  of  convening  an  extra  session  of 
congress. 

Our  agricultural  productions,  the  great  staples  of  our  coun- 
try, on  which  we  relied  to  pay  for  our  enormous  importations, 
and  which,  even  at  their  highest  rates,  would  have  been  inade- 
quate for  that  purpose,  are  either  excluded  from  foreign  mar- 
kets, or  reduced  in  price  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent, 
without  any  probability  of  a  favourable  change. 

11 
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Our  markets  are  deluged  with  merchandize  from  foreign  na- 
tions ;  while  thousands  of  our  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  capable  of  furnishing  similar  articles,  are  unable  to  procure 
employment ;  our  manufacturing  establishments  are  generally  in 
a  languishing  condition,  and  many  of  them,  in  which  immense 
sums  have  been  invested,  wholly  abandoned,  whereby  their  pro- 
prietors, who  placed  reliance  on  the  protection  of  government, 
are  ruined. 

Our  commerce  is  almost  equally  prostrate,  and  the  capital  of 
the  country,  engaged  in  that  useful  branch,  reduced  since  the 
war  at  least  one-third,  probably  one-half. 

The  balance  of  trade,  in  consequence  of  excessive  importa- 
tions, has  been,  and  continues,  most  ruinously  against  us,  where- 
by, after  having  remitted  an  immense  amount  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  bank  stock  in  payment,  which  subjects  the  nation  to 
a  heavy,  permanent  annual  tax — we  have  been  and  are  alarm- 
ingly drained  of  our  circulating  medium,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  monied  institutions  are  impoverished  and  crippled 
in  their  operations  ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce paralized  :  and  all  classes  of  our  citizens  more  or  less 
injuriously  affected  in  their  pursuits. 

Real  estate  has  depreciated  throughout  the  union  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  and  in  many  cases  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  subscribers  are  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that  for  all 
these  alarming  evils  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  but  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  our  imports  within  that  of  our  exports ; 
it  being  undeniably  true,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  which 
buy  more  than  they  sell^  or,  in  other  words,  expend  beyond  their 
income,  must  be  reduced  to  bankruptcy. 

To  depend  on  this  salutary  effect  being  produced  by  the  res- 
toration of  that  spirit  of  economy  which  is  to  result  from  gene- 
ral distress,  or  from  the  forbearance  of  our  merchants  to  im- 
port, is  to  allow  a  violent  fever  to  rage  in  the  body  politic,  and 
exhaust  itself,  or  the  national  strength,  without  the  application 
of  any  remedy  to  arrest  its  destructive  career. 
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Even  if  our  own  merchants  were  to  reduce  their  importa- 
tions within  those  bounds  which  our  means  of  payment  would 
require,  this  would  afford  no  security  ;  as  our  markets  would 
probably  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been,  inundated  with 
goods  consigned  by  foreign  merchants,  which  would  perpetuate 
the  calamitous  situation  into  which  our  country  is  plunged. 

A  radical  remedy  to  the  evil,  can  only  be  applied  by  the  le- 
gislature of  the  United  States,  in  such  a  revision  and  regulation 
of  the  tariff,  as  shall  reduce  our  importations,  and  effectually 
protect  national  industry. 

In  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Prussia,  and 
most  other  countries  in  Europe,  national  industry  is  adequately 
protected  by  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties  ;  whereas,  while 
many  of  our  agricultural  productions,  and  almost  all  our  manu- 
factures are  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  markets  of  the  world ; 
our  markets  are  open  to  those  of  all  other  nations  under  duties 
by  no  means  affording  sufficient  protection  ;  a  case  probably 
without  example  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  therefore  respectfully  pray  that'J^ou  will  be  pleased  to 
convene  congress  as  early  as  circumstances  may  permit. 
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NO.  VII. 


Philadelphia^  May  20,  1819. 
ON  almost  every  subject  of  investigation,  fellow-citizens, 
there  are  certain  hacknied  phrases,  which  pass  current  as  ora- 
cular: are  received  with  hardly  any  investigation;  and  are 
nevertheless  frequentiy  extremely  fallacious.  There  is  probably 
no  science  that  has  been  more  distorted  in  this  respect  than  that 
of  political  economy,  on  which  so  much  of  human  happiness 
depends. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  number,  to  consider  a  maxim  of 
this  description,  fraught  with  destruction  to  any  nation  by  which 
it  is  adopted  ;  but  which  is  implicitly  believed  in  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
legislature  of  the  union. 

This  specious  maxim  is,  that 

"  TRADE  WILL  REGULATE  ITSELF," 
which,  in  all  probability,  led  to  that  refusal  of  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  national  industry,  which  has  overspread  the  nation 
with  distress— lowered  the  price  of  some  of  our  chief  staples, 
by  depriving  them  of  a  domestic  market— bankrupted  so  many 
of  our  merchants  and  traders— deprived  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens of  employment— and,  in  a  word,  reduced  us  from  the  most 
:ov,'ering  prospects  to  a  most  calamitous  reverse. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  Adam  Smith's 
doctrine — indeed,  the  basis  on  which  he  has  raised  his  great 
superstructure ;  and  that  we  have  already  animadverted  on  it 
incidentally.  But  its  immense  influence  on  the  fate  of  nations, 
and  its  most  destructive  tendency,  demand  a  more  minute  in- 
vestigation, to  which  we  now  solicit  your  attention. 

How  far  its  advocates  deem  it  proper  to  have  it  carried,  we 
are  not  quite  rertain.  In  its  strict  acceptation,  it  means  a  total 
exclusion  of  every  kind  of  regulation  of  commerce,  so  that  the 
intercourse  between  nations  should  be  as  free  as  between  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  same  empire.  In  fact,  if  it  does  not 
mean  this,  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  it  can  mean  ;  for  if  a  go- 
vernment enacts  any  regulation  whatever,  it  cannot  with  truth  or 
justice  be  said,  that  "  trade  regulates  itself.''^  We  shall,  there- 
fore, consider  it  in  this  point  of  view.  The  result,  however, 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  any  modifications  or  re- 
strictions of  its  provisions,  short  of  effectual  protection  of  na- 
tional industry.  These  would,  as  the  case  might  be,  only  ac- 
celerate or  procrastinate  the  final  catastrophe,  to  which  it  in- 
fallibly leads. 

This  maxim  ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  cen- 
turies since,  by  the  consideration  that  no  trading  or  commercial 
nation  has  ever  prospered  without  "  regulation  of  trade;''''  that 
those  nations  which  have  devoted  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  its  regulation,  have  been  the  most  prosperous  ;  and  that  in 
proportion  as  it  has  been  neglected,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
have  nations  gone  to  decay.  The  cases  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  offer  powerful  illustrations  of  these  posi- 
tions. But  we  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  defence. 
We  shall  trace  the  operation  of  the  maxim  in  its  full  extent. 

It  presents  itself  to  the  mind  in  a  tAVO-fold  point  of  light — 

I.  Supposing  it  adopted  only  by  a  portion  of  the  commercial 
world,  what  would  be  its  effects  on  those  nations  wherein  it  was 
carried  into  operation  ? 
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And,  II.  Supposing  it  to  prevail  all  over  the  earth,  how 
would  it  affect  the  industry  and  happiness  of  mankind  gene- 
rally ? 

To  form  an  accurate  idea  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  the 
safest  and  best  mode  is  to  state  the  case  on  a  small  scale,  which 
the  mind  can  readily  embrace  without  distraction,  and  thence 
to  argue  to  the  widest  range  to  which  the  subject  extends. 

We  will,  therefore,  here  confine  our  view  to  two  nations, 
France  and  Spain,  and  suppose  that  in  the  latter  country  the 
maxim  we  combat  is  carried  into  full  operation,  and  that  trade 
is  allowed  "  to  regulate  itself'' — but  that  in  the  former,  it  is 
"  regulated"  by  the  government,  for  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  national  industry,  after  the  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  indeed  almost  every  other  country  in  Christendom. 

In  order  to  do  the  maxim  justice,  we  will  assume,  that  both 
nations  are  on  a  perfect  equality  in  every  other  respect  than  the 
"  regulation  of  trade.''''  We  will  further  assume  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rivalry  between  them,  each  nation  possesses 
a  circulating  medium  of  20,000,000  of  dollars,  and  has  200,000 
people  employed  in  the  cotton  and  as  many  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, who  produce  annually  four  millions  of  yards  of  each 
kind  of  goods,  which  is  exactly  adequate  to  their  consumption- 
To  simplify  the  discussion,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  two 
branches.  But  the  reasoning  will  equally  apply  to  every  species 
of  manufactures. 

4,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods,  say  a  50  cents      .     .     S  2,000,000 
4,000,000  ditto  of  woollen,  a  6  dollars        .....       24,000,000 


S  26,000,000 


On  which  they  realize  a  profit  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 

cent, .     .      .     S  3,250,000 


To  the  French  manufacturers,  according  to  our  hypothesis, 
the  home  market  is   secured.     All  foreign  competition  is  ef- 
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fectually  cut  off.  They  have,  therefore,  every  encouragement  to 
extend  and  improve  their  fabrics  ;  and  in  the  first  year,  having 
a  surplus  on  hand,  they  export,  we  will  suppose,  400,000  yards 
of  each  kind  to  Spain.  This  operation  produces  the  treble  effect 
of  lowering  the  price  of  the  Spanish  goods  by  the  competition  ; 
circumscribing  their  sale  j  and  depriving  about  40,000  people  of 
employment. 

It  being  our  determination  to  afford  as  little  room  for  objec- 
tion, as  possible,  we  will  suppose  the  reduction  of  price  to  be 
only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  is  far  less  than  is  usually 
produced  in  such  cases*.  Let  us  see  the  situation  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  French  manufac-  Whereas,  the  Span- 

turers  gain  in  their  ish     manufactur- 

domestic  market,  as  rers,  whose  sales 
before    ....       g3,250,000         are     reduced     to 

And  on  400,000  yards  3,600,000  yards  of 

of  each  kind,  sold  in  each  kind,  which 

Spain,  an"kountin^  to  cost  §23,400,000, 

§2,600,000,  at  6  per  gain  at  5  per  cent. 

cent 130,000         only     ....  Sl,170,000t 


§3,380,000 


This  is  the  operation  in  the  very  first  year,  producing  a  dif- 
ference at  once  of  about  2,300,000  dollars  of  actual  profit  against 


*  Instances  have  recently  occurred  of  domestic  goods  being  reduced  at 
once,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  our  markets,  in  consequence  of 
great  quantities  of  similar  articles  suddenly  introduced  from  Europe. 

t  This  view  of  the  effect  of  the  rivalry  has,  we  apprehend,  almost 
wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  our  political  economists.  When  the  prices 
of  our  manufactures  are  reduced  in  the  home  market  by  foreign  competi- 
tion,  the  reduction  is  on  the  whole  we  offer  for  sale.  Whereas  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  rival  nauon  is  only  on  such  part  of  hei  's  as  she  exports  to  us. 
The  contest  is  therefore  canied  on  at  an  immense  inequality. 
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the  infatuated  nation  which  allows  "  trade  to  regulate  itself ^^ 
and,  according  to  Adam  Snaith,  buys  where  '■''goods  can  be  had 
the  cheapest^  The  second  year  commences  with  increased 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  dismay  and  discourage- 
ment on  that  of  the  Spanish  manufacturers.  The  former  double 
their  exportations,  and  send  800,000  yards  into  the  rival  mark- 
ets, amounting  to  ^5, 200 ,000,  of  which  we  trace  the  opera- 
tion. 


Second  Tear. 


French  profit  as  be- 
fore, on  the  home 
market      ....  83,250,000 

And  on  800,000  yards 
of  each  kind  sold  in 
Spain,  amounting  to 
g5,200,000,  at  5  per 
cent 260,000 


83,510,000 


Whereas  the  sales 
of  the  Spaniards 
are  reduced  to 
3,200,000  yards  ' 
of  each  kind,  a- 
mounting  toS20,- 
800,000,on  which 
they  gain  at  5  per 
cent 815040,000 


Third  Tear 


French  profit  as  be- 
fore, on  the  home 
market      ....  83,250,000 

They  increase  their 
exportation  lo  1,- 
200,000  yards  of 
each  kind,  amount- 
ing  to    87,800,000, 


The  Spaniards  find 
their  sales  dimin- 
ished to  2,800,000 
yards,  amounting 
to  818,200,000, 
whereon  they  re- 
alize a  profit  of  5 
per  cent.     .     .     . 


8910,000 


at  5  per  cent. 


390,000 


83,640,000 


1% 
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Fourth  Tear 

French  profit  at  home, 

as  before     .     .     .     8  3,250,000 
They   increase    their 

exportation  to  1,600, 

000   yards  of  each 

kind,  amounting  to 

g  10,400,000,  which, 

at  5  per  cent,  affords 

a  gain  of  520,000 


The  Spanish  manu- 
facturers are  re- 
duced to  2,400, 
000  yards  of  each 
kind,  amounting 
S  15,600,000,  on 
which,  at  5  per 
cent,  they  gain 


S  780,000 


8  3,770,000 


It  is,  we  trust,  needless,  to  pursue  the  calculation  any  fur- 
ther. You  can  readily,  fellow  citizens,  perceive  that  the  con- 
test must  soon  come  to  a  close.  The  Spanish  manufacturers 
oppressed,  impoverished,  and  dispirited,  would  be  soon  driven, 
from  the  market,  which  would  be  monopolized  by  the  more  sa- 
gacious nation,  which,  we  repeat,  had  the  good  sense  to  "  re- 
gulate traded  Their  immense  gains  would  be  at  the  expense, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  which  was  deluded  by  the 
specious  maxim  to  "  let  trade  regulate  itself. ''  The  successful 
rivals  would  soon  indemnify  themselves  for  the  temporary  re- 
duction of  price,  by  a  proportionate  advance  in  future. 

Let  us  compare  the  result  of  the  four  years  operations  on 
the  two  nations  : — 


France. 
First  year's  profit 
Goods  sold  in  Spain 
Second  Year's  profit 
Goods  sold  in  Spain 
Third  Year's  profit 
Goods  sold  in  Spain 
Fourth  Year's  profit 
Goods  sold  in  Spain  S  10,300,000 


Sfiain. 

8  3,380,000  First  Year's  profit       §1,170,000 

2,600,000  Second  Year's                  1,040,000 

3,510,000  Third  Year's                      910,000 

5,200,000  Fourth  Year's                    780,000 

3,640,000  

7,800,000  S  3,900,000 

3,770,000  


g  40,400,000 
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Six  hundred  thousand  people  Four  hundred  thousand  people 
industriously  employed,  support-  gradually  thrown  idle— dragging 
ing  themselves  in  comfort  and  on  a  wretched  existence  in  men- 
happiness,  and  adding  to  the  dicity,  or  looking  in  vain  for  those 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  na-  ^^  collateral  branches"  which  ^i^nnd 
x\q^*,  so  harmoniously  in  Adam  Smith, 

but  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 

found. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  calculations  of  the  effects  of 
this  plausible  but  destructive  system  to  the  manufacturers  alone. 
Its  pernicious  consequences,  if  extended  no  farther  than  to  this 
class  of  citizens,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  liberal  minded 
men— those  worthy  to  legislate  for  this  rising  empire,  to  aban- 
don the  maxim.  But  those  consequences,  how  deplorable  soev- 
er are  but  as  "  mere  dust  in  the  balance''''  compared  with  its 
general  effects  on  the  wealth,  strength,  resources,  power,  and 
happiness  of  any  devoted  nation  which  enlists  itself  under  the 
banners  of  Adam  Smith.  We  will  slightly  sketch  a  few  of 
them. 

In  the  first  year  France  sells  to  Spain  to  the  amount  of  S  2,600,000 
In  the  second          .....  5,200,000 

In  the  third             .....  7,800,000 

In  the  fourth 10,400,000 

26,000,000 


This  is  a  debt  which,  in  the  first  place,  drains  all  the  metal- 
lic medium,  as  far  as  the  merchants  can  collect  it ;  and  next  all 
the  evidences  of  public  debt,  or  whatever  valuable  articles  can 
be  had.  And  still  a  heavy  and  oppressive  debt  is  accruing 
from  year  to  year  afterwards  ! 

•  It  is  obvious  that  by  the  transfer  of  the  manufactures  from  Spain  to 
France,  for  every  workman  reduced  to  idleness  in  the  former  country, 
there  would  be  one  additional  employed  in  the  latter.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  text  assumed  600,000,  as  the  average  number  in  France, 
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The  result  is  easily  seen.  A  prosperous  nation,  with  a  specie 
capital  of  20,000,000,  is  by  this  simple  process  in  four  years 
reduced  to  a  most  abject,  impoverished,  and  dependent  state. 
Its  wealth  is  drained  away  to  support  a  foreign  nation.  Every 
species  of  industry  is  paralized.  Ships  rot  at  the  wharves. 
Trade  languishes.  Merchants  and  traders,  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers, become  bankrupts.  Artisans, mechanics,  and  labour- 
ing people,  who  had  largely  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  are  transformed  into  mendicants,  or  driven  to  desperate 
courses  to  prolong  their  existence  ;  and  desolation  extends  itself 
over  the  face  of  the  land. 

This,  fellow  citizens,  is  very  nearly  our  present  case.  It  is 
true,  we  have  not  absolutely  let  "  trade  regulate  itself,''''  by  a 
total  absence  of  all  duties.  The  necessities  of  the  treasury, 
which  by  many  members  of  congress  were  freely  admitted  to 
be  the  leading,  and  by  some  to  be  the  only  object  of  a  tariff*^ 
forbade  the  adoption  of  the  maxim  in  its  fullest  extent :  and 
therefore  our  imported  merchandize  pays  duty.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  where  the  tariff  of  one  nation  is  so  wholly  inefficient, 
that  she  can  be  completely  undersold  in  her  own  markets  by 
another,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  at  present,  the 
ultimate  effect  is  actually  the  same,  as  if  "  trade  were  allowed  to 
regulate  itself^  The  duties  imposed  by  our  tariff  have  mere- 
ly delayed,  not  averted,  the  work  of  destruction.  But  that  it 
is  as  sure  in  its  operation,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
by  the  desolation  and  ruin  that  pervade  so  many  invaluable 
manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  union,  on  which 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended,  and  whose  fall,  as  we 
have  so  often  repeated,  and  must  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  alone  have  the  power  of  applying  a  remedy,  involved  the 
ruin  of  the  citizens  engaged  in  them. 

•  We  ha'-e  already  stated  that  Col.  John  Taylor,  a  popular  writer  in 
Virginia,  has  taken  the  broad  ground,  that  every  dollar  imposed  as  duty  on 
foreign  ntierchandize,  is  a  dollar  robbed  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  agricul- 
turists! This  maxim,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  selfish  passions  of 
one  class  of  citizens  against  another,  has  unfortunately  had  too  many  prose- 
lytes itj  and  out  of  congress. 
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The  most  cursory  reader  must  perceive,  and  no  one  possess- 
ed of  candour  can  deny,  that  we  have  given  the  advocates  of 
the  maxim  "  let  trade  regulate  itself^''  far  more  advantage  in  the 
argument  than  was  necessary,  or  proper.  When  we  stated  the 
reduction  of  price  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  a  gradual 
increase  of  exportation  from  France  to  Spain,  of  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  originally  manufactured  in  each  country, 
we  did  our  cause  manifest  injustice.  We  might  have  assumed 
at  once  a  reduction  of  price  not  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. — 
but  of  ten  or  more — and  an  exportation  of  double  the  amount, 
which,  combined,  would  produce  the  immediate  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  manufacturers,  of  whose  fabrics  a  laige  proportion 
would  remain  on  hand,  and  the  residue  be  sold  at  or  below 
cost. — This  is  and  has  ever  been  the  uniform  operation  of  the 
system  of  letting  "  trade  regulate  itself. ^^ 

A  physician  who  found  his  patient  in  a  raging  fever,  and  let 
the  disorder  take  its  course,  or  "  regulate  itself^''  would  be  de- 
servedly reprobated  as  unworthy  of  his  profession.  But  his 
conduct  would  not  be  more  irrational  than  that  of  a  statesman, 
who  saw  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  of 
his  country  going  to  decay,  and  let  them  "  regidate  themselves  ?'' 
Government  is  instituted  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  nation 
confided  to  its  care  :  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is 
no  longer  estimable  than  as  it  fulfils  this  sacred  duty.  It  was 
painful  to  us  to  state  in  a  former  address — it  is  equally  painful 
to  us  to  repeat — but  we  must  repeat  the  appalling  truth  that  our 
manufacturers,  a  large  and  important  class,  embracing  some  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  community,  must,  with  mixed 
sensations  of  regret  and  envy,  regard  the  situation  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  England,  Denmark,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  who  enjoy  that  pro- 
tection from  their  governments  which  the  former  sought  in  vain 
from  their  fellow  citizens  and  representatives,  who  are  now 
themselves  involved  in  the  general  distress  resulting  from  the 
want  of  that  protection. 
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We  refer  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  plain,  but  impressive 
lesson  afforded  by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members.  The 
latter  starved  the  former  to  death— and  perished  victims  of  their 
own  folly.  We  need  not  pursue  it  in  detail.  It  is  on  the  mind 
of  almost  every  individual  in  the  country,  young  and  old.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  fears,  that  posterity  will 
pronounce  6ur  policy  to  be  a  full  exemplification  of  the  sound- 
ness of  its  moral,  and  of  our  destitution  of  those  broad  and 
liberal  views,  that  regard  with  "  equal  eye''  all  descriptions  of 

society. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  by  those  whose  interests  or  pre- 
judices enlist  them  in  hostility  to  our  views,  that  all  we  have 
here  submitted  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  is  merely  theory  ;  that 
however  plausible,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  regulation  of  the 
political  economy  of  a  great  nation ;  that  Adam  Smith  being  the 
oracle  of  that  science,  no  theory  opposed  to  his  should  be  re- 
ceived, at  least  without  the  support  of  strong,  and  well  esta- 
blished facts. 

Well,  we  meet  them,  and  are  fairly  at  issue,  on  this  ground— 
and  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall  as  we  furnish  this  support  to 
our  theory.  We  offer  an  historical  case  which  exemplifies  the 
baleful  consequences  of  a  system  exactly  similar  to  ours  in  its 
features  and  operation— which  blighted  and  blasted  the  happi- 
ness of  a  prosperous  nation— and  which  pronounces  a  strong 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith. 

In  the  year  1681  the  Portuguese  established  the  woollen  manu- 
facture on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and,  by  absolute  prohibitions, 
excluded  the  woollen  cloths  of  all  other  nations.— In  conse- 
quence they, enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  for  above 
twenty  years,  and  had  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour  uni- 
versally.  Fatally  for  them,  in  1703,  the  British  Minister,  Mr. 
Methuen,  induced  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  called  by  his 
name,  which  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Portugal  should  never 
prohibit  British  woollen  manufactures,  provided  Port  wines 
were  admitted  into  Great  Britain  at  two-thirds  of  the  duty  paid 
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on  those  of  France.  The  agriculturists  of  Portugal  deluded 
themselves  into  the  opinion,  that  they  should  derive  a  double 
benefit  from  this  regulation  ;  secure  a  market  for  thtir  wines, 
and  buy  their  cloths  at  reduced  prices  ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  Adam  Smith,  buy  where  "  they  could  be  had  the 
cheapest^  But  they  were  soon  awakened  out,  of  this  "  day 
dream.''''  The  flourishing  manufacture  was  destroyed — the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country  drained  away — and  the  nation 
precipitated  from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  prosperity  to  that 
pitiable  situation  of  poverty  and  debasement,  which  holds  her 
up  to  other  nations  as  a  beacon  to  shun  the  rocks  whereon 
she  shipwrecked  her  resources  and  her  happiness,  and  on  which 
our  political  bark  is  at  present  striking  with  violence*. 

The  important  lesson  held  out  by  this  case  of  Portugal — its 
close  affinity  to  our  situation — and  the  hope  of  its  eradicating 
prejudices  destructive  to  the  strength,  happiness  and  independ- 
ence of  our  country,  induce  us  to  give  our  authorities  at  full 
length.  They  are  derived  from  two  works  of  high  character, 
"  the  British  Merchant,"  written  by  a  society  of  the  most  emi- 

•  These  admonitory  facts  evince  tlie  unsoundness  of  the  theory  of  Col, 
Taylor,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  members  of  congress,  who  are  his  disci- 
ples and  the  zealous  partizans  of  his  doctrines.  Regardless  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  their  fellow  citizens  who  had  embarked  millions  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  they  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that  by  redu- 
cing the  duties  as  low  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  necessity  of  provi- 
ding a  revenue,  which,  we  repeat,  was  their  paramount  object,  they  were 
consulting  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  who  would  thereby  be  enabled 
to  purchase  foreign  merchandize  at  low  prices,  and  whose  produce  they 
believed  always  so  certain  of  finding  an  advantageous  market  and  high 
prices  in  Europe,  that  they  might  disregard  the  honie  market !  Fatal  de- 
lusion !  Utter  disregard  of  the  sound  systems  and  experience  of  all  wise 
nations,  and  of  the  warning  example  of  all  unvvise  ones!  They  are  now 
broad  awake  from  those  deceptious  "  day  dreams."  Their  flour,  excluded 
from  the  European  markets,  has  fallen  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent ; 
their  cotton  has  suffered  an  equal  depreciation;  and  their  tobacco  is  re- 
duced 50  per  cent.  If  virtue  insures  its  own  reward,  illiberal  policy  never 
fails  to  carry  its  own  punishment. 
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nent  merchants  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  ;  and 
"  Anderson  on  the  means  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  National  In- 
dustry." 

"  In  the  year  1681,  one  Courteen^  an  Irishman,  a  servant  in 
"  the  family  of  the  then  queen  of  England,  afterwards  queen- 
"  dowager,  carried  over  several  clothiers  and  bay-makers  into 
"  Portugal,  where  they  presently  set  up  the  manufactures,  both 
"  of  cloth  and  bays,  particularly  at  Port  Alegre^  and  Covilhan. 

"  It  was  soon  found  that  the  staple  of  their  wool  was  too 
"  short  for  bays  ;  therefore  their  bay-makers  were  dismissed. 

"  But  they  proceeded  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ;  and  soon 
"  brought  it  to  such  perfection,  that  in  1684,  either  in  June  or 
"  July,  upon  the  Conde  d'Ereicerc^s  project  to  encrease  their 
"  exportations,  and  lessen  the  consumption  of  foreign  manufac- 
*'  tures,  as  well  as  to  encourage  their  own,  the  king  of  Portugal 
"  made  a  sumptuary  law  to  restrain  several  excesses  in  the 
"  kingdom  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
"  woollen  cloths  xvas  prohibited. 

"  Upon  this  the  foreign  merchants  in  that  country  made  seve- 
"  ral  remonstrances  ;  but  could  by  no  means  obtain  that  the 
"  prohibition  should  be  set  aside  :  yet  they  gained  a  year's  time 
"  to  bring  in  those  that  were  on  the  way,  but  were  obliged  to 
"  reship  whatever  should  arrive  after  the  time  limited. 

"  The  Portuguese  soon  became  so  expert  in  the  manufacture 
"  of  woollen  cloths,  that  they  sent  home  our  English  clothiers 
■•'  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  the  renegadoes  were  forced  for 
"  some  time  to  beg  their  bread*." 

"  The  Portuguese  went  on  successfully :  their  manufacture 
"  of  woollen  cloths  encreased  to  that  degree,  that  both  Portugal 
"  and  Brazil  were  wholly  supplied  from  their  own  fabrics  ;  and 
"  the  materials  of  this  manufacture  were  their  own  and  Spanish 
"  wool,  and  no  other. 

"  To  make  ourselves  some  amends,  and  to  evade  the  ill  con- 
"  sequences  of  this  prohibition  of  our  woollen  cloths,  we  intro- 

•  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
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"duced  into  Portugal  in  their  stead  cloth-serges  and  cloth- 
*'  druggets  ;  against  which  their  fabric  of  cloth  which  was  then 
"  but  in  its  infancy^  would  have  been  as  unable  to  contend,  as 
"  against  a  free  importation  of  our  woollen  cloths.  Therefore, 
"  that  their  ozvn  cloth  ttiight  have  no  such  thing  as  a  rival  in  their 
"  own  country,  they  proceeded  to  prohibit  foreign  cloth-serges 
"  and  cloth-druggets.  This  happened  about  one  year  after  the 
"  first  prohibition*." 

"  Our  gain  by  the  treaty,  and  so  vast  an  enlargement  of  our 
"  exportations  to  Portugal,  is,  that  we  have  saved  vast  sums  of 
"  money,  which  otherwise  might  have  gone  out  of  the  nation  to 
"  pay  our  armies  in  Portugal  and  other  countries ;  and  have 
^'greatly  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  balance 
"  annually  due  from  Portugal  has  subsisted  great  numbers  of 
"  our  people,  employed  in  making  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
"  the  balance. 

"  The  product  of  the  laiids  is  a  considerable  part  of  every 
"  mamfacture ;  the  balance  therefore  due  from  Portugal  has 
''paid great  sums  for  the  product  of  our  la?ids ;  and  our  rents 
"  are  nothi?ig  else  but  the  value  paid  for  the  product  of  the  lands  ; 
«  a}id  consequently  all  that  part  of  the  Portugal  balance  which 
"  has  been  paid  for  the  product  of  the  lands,  is  so  much  added  to 
"  the  rents  of  the  kingdom.  Tet  this  is  not  the  whole  profit  the 
"  landed  interest  has  received  from  this  balance.  The  people 
"  that  have  been  subsisted  by  that  great  over-balance  of  manu- 
"  factures  might  otherwise  have  come  very  great  numbers  of 
"  them  upon  the  parish  ;  it  is  a  gain  to  the  landed  interest  to 
"  be  saved  from  this  charge.  Our  gain  then  by  our  Portugal 
"  treaty,  and  our  excess  of  exportations  on  that  account,  is  a 
"  vast  increase  of  the  nation's  treasure,  the  employment  and  sub- 
"  ^is^^nce  of  great  numbers  of  manufacturing  people,  anaugmen- 
"  tation  of  our  rents,  and  the  savi?ig  the  landed  interest  from  the 
"  charge  of  maintaining  such  nujnhers  of  poor,  as  have  subsisted 
"  themselves  by  the  excess  of  exportations].   - 

*  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii,  p.  71. 
t  Idem  p.  254. 
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"  The  stipulation  of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  this  treaty,  has 
"  helped  us  to  so  prodigious  a  vent  for  our  woollen  manufactures 
"  in  that  country^  as  has  abundantly  made  up  the  loss  of  that 
"  balance  we  heretofore  received  from  Spain*." 

Previous  to  the  Methuen  treaty,  Portugal  coins  were  so  rare 
in  England,  that  they  were  almost  regarded  as  medals.  Where- 
as, after  that  treaty  had  taken  effect,  there  was  an  annual  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  England,  of  one  million  sterling,  or  4,444,000 
dollars.  Portugal  was  di-ained,  as  the  United  States  are  now, 
first  of  her  silver,  and  then  of  her  gold,  so  that  she  had,  "  very 
little  left  for  her  necessary  occasions.''''  This  balance  fully  ac- 
counts for  her  impoverishment,  and  at  that  period  was  an  im- 
mense sum,  as  will  appear  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole 
of  the  balance  of  trade  in  favourof  England  with  all  the  world  was 
then  only /.2, 000,000 — and  her  whole  exports  hardly  /.7,000,000t. 
In  consequence  of  this  new  arrangement,  the  coins  of  Portugal 
flowed  into  Great  Britain  so  abundantly,  that  they  not  only  ena- 
bled her  to  pay  her  armies  abroad  with  them— but  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  nation— 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  bullion  melted  and  coined  in  her  mint. 

"  During  the  twenty  years  prohibition,  the  Portuguese  suc- 
«  ceeded  so  well  in  their  woollen  manufactures,  that  we  brought 
"  thence  no  gold  or  silver;  but  after  the  taking  off  that  prohibi- 
"  tion-voe  brought  azvay  so  much  of  the'ir  silver,  as  to  leave  them 
"  very  little  for  their  necessary  occasions  ;  and  then  xve  began 
"  to  bring  away  their  gold\y 

"  From  that  treaty's  taking  place,  the  balance  of  trade  began 
"  to  take  place  :  and  the  year  1703,  was  the  first  year  "  rve  be- 
'■'-gan  to  bring  off  the  silver  of  that  natio7i\\." 

"  The  intent  of  the  treaty  was,  to  increase  the  consumption 
"  of  our  woollen  cloths  in  Portugal ;  and  has  it  not  been  increas- 
"  ed  by  means  of  this  treaty  ?  had  we  any  balance  before  from 
"  Portugal,  and  do  we  7iot  ?iow  gain  every  year  a  viillion  by  that 
"  treaty§  ?" 

•  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.  t  Warn  ii.  p.  110. 

i  Idem  iii.  p.  15.  J|  Idem  ii.  p.  35.  §  Idem  iii.  p.  33. 
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"  We  never  before  the  treaty  had  any  armies  to  pay  in  Por- 
"  tugal,  yet  we  brought  none  of  their  coin  to  our  mint ;  not  such 
"  a  thing  as  a  Portugal  piece  was  seen  in  England ;  or  if  it  was, 
"  it  was  abnost  as  great  a  curiosity  as  our  medals^. ''^ 

"  Our  exports  to  Portugal  since  that  treaty  have  amounted  to 
"  /.  1,300,000.  per  annum,  and  perhaps  to  a  much  greater 
"  sumf . 

"  The  payment  of  our  annies^  the  coinage  in  the  mint,  the 
*''' quantities  of  Portugal  coin  still  ciirreiit  i?i  the  country,  are  so 
"  many  demonstrations  that  we  have  exported  vast  quantities  of 
"  woollen  manufactures  and  other  goods  and  merchandizes  to 
"  that  kingdom^." 

The  analogy  between  the  case  of  Portugal  and  that  of  the 
United  States  is  strong  and  striking.  The  important  woollen 
manufacture  was  established  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in 
four  years  in  the  former  country,  as  not  only  to  supply  its  own 
consumption  but  that  of  its  colonies.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  it  was  completely  destroyed. 

"  Thus  did  Portugal,  by  the  spirited  exertion  of  one  able 
"  minister,  (the  Conde  cP Ereicera),  gain  in  a  few  years  a  perfect 
"  knowledge  in  a  principal  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  ; 
"  which  they  might  have  possessed,  to  the  infinite  emolument 
"  of  the  poor  subjects  of  his  Faithful  Majesty  till  this  hour, 
"  had  not  the  nation,  by  the  death  of  that  patriotic  nobleman,  lost 
*'  her  best  counsellor,  and  been  over-reached  by  the  more  able  Bri- 
"  tish  minister  Mr.  Methuen\r 

"  Thus  in  four  years  did  their  xvoollen  manufactures  attain  to 
"  such  perfection,  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  -with  foreign 
"  cloths  entire ly^P 

"  Mr.  Methuen's  treaty,  (1703),  by  taking  off  the  prohibition 
"  of  British  cloths,  and  by  providing,  that  neither  these,  nor 
"  any  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures  in  Portugal,  should 

•  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

t  Idem  20.  \  Idem  257. 

I)  Anderson  on  Natiopal  Industry,  p.  267.  §  Idem,  p.  266, 
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"  hereafter  be  prohibited,  was  the  immediate  ruin  of  all  the  fa- 
"  brics  in  that  country*.'''' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  total  destruction  of  this 
flourishing  manufacture,  could  not  have  taken  place  so  rapidly 
unless  the  English  woollen  fabrics  were  admitted  duty  free. 
This  would  be  an  egregious  error.  The  stipulation  of  the 
Methuen  treaty  was,  that  they  should  not  be  prohibited,  nor  be 
subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  before  the  prohibition  had  taken 
place.  This  was  twenty-three  per  cent,  which,  I'tke  so  many  of 
the  duties  in  the  United  States^  rvas  found  utterly  inadequate  to 
preserve  the  jnanufactiire  from  destruction. 

"  The  duties  of  importation,  before  the  prohibitions,  had  the 
"  name  of  twenty-three  per  cent.  But  the  goods  -were  under- 
"  valued;  those  duties  of  twenty-three  per  cent,  -were  not  above 
"  twelve  per  cent,  of  their  real  value.  To  such  low  duties  has 
"  the  king  of  Portugal  obliged  himself  with  respect  to  the 
"  several  sorts  of  woollen  manufactures,  which  stood  before 
"  prohibited  in  that  country |." 

We  invite  your  attention,  fellow   citizens,  to  the   striking 
similarity  between  the  case  of  Portugal,  as  stated  above,  and 
that  of  the  United  States.     In  this  country,  the  woollen  manu- 
facture and  that  of  cotton  were  established  and  rose  to  matu- 
rity during  the  three  years  of  warfare  :  and  had  the  war  con- 
tinued two  or  three  years  more,  or  had  they  met  with  adequate 
protection  after  the  peace,  they  would  probably  have  attained  to 
such  maturity  and  taken  such  deep  root,  as  to  defy  foreign  com- 
petition. But  the  four  years  of  peace  have  crushed  a  large  por- 
tion of  both  descriptions.     One  of  the  most  eminent  merchants 
in  Baltimore  writes  us — "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  our  cotton 
"  manufactures  are  likely  to  fall  through,  unless  more  effectually 
"  protected — English  cottoyi  goods  have  been  selling  at  about 
"  half  the  cost  and  charges.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
"  impossible  for  home  manufactures  to  stand  the  competition." 
A  merchant  in  New- York  likewise   writes — '■'■  The  manufac- 

•  BrUishMerchant.iii.  p.  76, 
t  Idem,  p.  37. 
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"  tures  (of  cotton  particularly)  will  require  all  the  aid  they  can 
"  get  from  congress  next  session  to  sustain  themselves.  The 
"  enormous  imports  of  foreign  goods  have  so  affected  the  price, 
"  that  the  cost  cannot  be  obtained." 

The  preceding  view  of  the  enviable  state  of  prosperity,  and 
the  rapid  and  lamentable  downfall,  of  Poitugal,  demands  the 
most  pointed  attention  of  every  friend  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
country.     It  is  like  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall — the  "  }?iene, 
"  tekel,  upharsin'''' — the  warning  to  flee  the  road  that  is  leading  . 
us  to  a  similar  state.  Let  these  facts  be  carefully  compared  with 
the  theory  laid  down  in  the  commencement  of  this  address,  and 
they  will  afford  the  most  irresistible  proof  of  its  soundness,  as 
well  as  of  the  utter  impolicy  that  has  prevailed  in  the  regulation 
of  our  tariff,  which  has  done  this  country  more  injury  in  four 
years  of  peace  than  she  suffered  in  both  her  wars.  At  the  close 
of  the  last,  she  commenced  her  career  under  as   favourable 
auspices  as  any  nation  in  the  world — A  high  character  at  home 
and  abroad — her  merchants  wealthy  and  prosperous — her  ma- 
nufactures flourishing — her  people  all  employed — her  staples  of 
immense  value.     What   a  deplorable   contrast  she  exhibits  at 
present !  who  can  reflect  on  it  without  agony  !     Her  character 
impaired  by  the  impracticability  of  paying  her  debts — her  mer- 
chants, one  after  another,  daily  swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy — 
her  manufactures  prostrate — thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
her  people  unemployed — ^her   staples   sunk  in  value  probably 
more  than  20,000,000  dollars  per  annum — and  no  prospect  of 
relief  at  hand.     If  Adam  Smith's  work  consisted  of  twenty 
volumes  instead  of  two — and  if  the  commentaries  on  it  had  ex- 
tended to  two  hundred,  were  the  whole  thrown  into  one  scale^ 
and  the  single  case  of  Portugal  thrown  into  the  other,  the  former 
would  kick  the  beam. 

We  conjure  you,  fellow  citizens,  by  your  regard  for  our  com- 
mon country — by  the  duty  you  owe  yourselves,  your  wives,  and 
your  children — by  the  memory  of  your  Washington,  Franklin, 
Hancock,  and  Adams — by  the  desire  you  must  feel  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  depreciation  of  the  grand  staples  of  your 
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agriculture,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  your  manufactures, 
trade  and  commerce— all  victims  of  a  pernicious  policy  ;  by  the 
claim  posterity  has  on  you  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  immense 
advantages  you  possess— by  that  liberty  on  which  you  justly 
pride  yourselves,  but  which  loses  its  value,  if  accompanied  by 
beggary  and  ruin— in  a  word,  by  all  you  hold  near  or  dear  on 
earth— weigh  well  the  subject  of  this  address.  Examine  it  in 
all  its  bearings  and  aspects.  And  should  it  satisfactorily  esta- 
blish, as  we  trust  it  will,  the  danger  of  the  course  you  are  pur- 
suing, arouse  from  the  fatal  lethargy  in  which  you  are  enthral- 
led—and, as  congress  alone  has  the  power  of  applying  a  remedy, 
petition  the  president  to  call  an  extra  session,  and  memorialize 
your  representatives  to  change  their  system— to  follow  the  max- 
ims of  all  the  wise  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times— to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distresses  of  the  nation— and  to 
save  from  the  vortex  of  bankruptcy  those  who  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  storm  which  threatens  to  blast  all  our  hopes  of 
happiness,  and  to  reduce  us  to  the  same  state  of  prostration  and 
decrepitude  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  who,  it  is  unfortunately  true, 
have  not  made  a  worse  use  of  the  bounties  of  heaven  than  the 
United  States  ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine  the  effects  on  human  hap- 
piness that  would  be  produced  by  the  universal  adoption  by  all 
nations,  of  the  maxim,  "  trade  will  regulate  itself  ^  as  such  a 
state  of  things  has  never  existed,  and  can  never  be  supposed  to 
exist.  But  in  order  to  evince  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  maxim, 
even  under  its  most  favourable  aspect,  we  shall  discuss  it  at  a 
future  day.  Our  limits  forbid  any  further  detail  at  present.  We 
say  the  "  most  favourable  aspect ;"  because  if  the  maxim  could 
possibly  ever  be  salutary  or  even  safe,  it  must  be  when  in  uni- 
versal operation. 

— ^♦•— 

The  immense  importance  of  the  case  of  Portugal,  induces 
us  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  our  fellow  citizens  two  compari- 
sons of  her  conduct  with  ours-in  the  one,  the  soundness  of  her 
policy  places  us  in  the  back  ground  an  entire  century  in  pomt 
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of  political  wisdom — in  the  other,  her  impolicy  and  her  conse- 
quent sufferings  and  distress  are  the  counterpart  of  the  system' 
we  have  pursued,  and  the  calamities  under  which  we  writhe. 
Striking  contrast. 
PORTUGAL.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  Portug-uese  set  up  a  fabric  of        Nothing  whatever  prohibited — and 
"  their  own,  and  proceeded  in  it  with     utterly  inadequate  protection  afford- 
*'  very  good  success,  after  the  prohibi-     ed  to  the  great  and  leading  manufac- 
"  tion  of  ours   and  all  foreign  coloured     tures  of  cottons    and    woollens,  lest 
"cloth'     We    had    then    nothing    left     "  the  many  should  be  taxed  for  the  bene- 
"  against  their  cloths,  but  to  introduce     "ft  of  the  few  .'.'.'"  and  in  order  to 
"  our  cloth  serges  and  cloth  druggets     "  buy  luhere  goods  could  be  had  cheap' 
*'  into  thai  country.  They  quickly  found     "  est  /.'/" 
"  that  these  gave  some  interruption  to 
"  their    manufactures,    and    therefore 
"  they  proceeded  also  to  prohibit  foreign 
"  serges  and  druggets'." 

Striking  likeness. 
PORTUGAL.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  Before  the  treaty  our  woollen  During  the  war,  cotton,  woollen, 
"  cloths,  cloth  serges,  and  cloth  drug-  and  other  kinds  of  goods  were  not,  it 
**  gets  were  prohibited  in  Portugal,  is  true,  prohibited.  There  were,  how- 
"  They  had  set  up  fabrics  there  for  ever,  very  few  imported.  The  citi- 
"  making  cloth,  and  proceeded  with  zens  of  the  United  States  set  up  fa- 
"  very  good  success  :  and  we  might  brics  for  making  cloth,  both  woollen 
"justly  apprehend  they  would  have  and  cotton  ;  and,  had  the  war  con- 
"  gone  on  to  erect  other  fabrics,  till  at  tinued,  or  had  they  received  protec- 
"  last  they  had  served  themselves  with  tion  after  it  was  concluded,  they 
"  every  species  of  woollen  manufac-  would  have  gone  on  to  erect  other 
"tures.  The  treaty  takes  off  all  prohi-  fabrics,  till  they  had  served  them- 
"  bitions,  and  obliges  Portugal  to  admit  selves  with  every  species  of  manu- 
"  forever  all  our  woollen  manufactures,  facture.  The  treaty  of  peace  opened 
"  Their  onun  fabrics  by  this  were  present-  our  ports  to  foreign  merchandize, 
"  ly  ruined.  And  we  exported  100,000/.  under  duties  utterly  inadequate  for 
"  value  in  the  single  article  of  cloths,  protection,  whereby  a  large  portion  of 
"  the  very  year  after  the  treatyf."  our  fabrics  were  wholly  ruined — and, 

probably  within  a  year  after  the  war, 

g25,000,000  of  cottons  and  woollens 

exported  to  this  country. 

"  The  court  was  pestered  with  renion-         Congress  was  most  respectfully  in- 

"  strancesfroin  their  manufacturers  when     treated  for  adequate  protection,  by 

"  ths  prohibition  was  taken  off,  pursuant     the  manufacturers,    when   the  wai- 


*  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  35, 


t  Idem,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
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*' to  Mr.  Methuen's  treaty-  But  the  thing  was  closed.  It  was  refused  :  and  the 

«*  was  past.    The  treatywas  ratified :  and  distress  and  ruin  of  the  manufactur. 

"  THEIR  LOOMS  WERE  ALL  RU-  ers  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 

"  IN'ED'     And  yet  there  was  no  ten-  nation  followed. 
"  dency  to  a  revolt,  although  so  many 
"  people   were  deprived  of  their  em- 
"  ployment  in   that  country  by  taking 
•'off  the  prohibition*." 

"  The   balance  was   so  very  great,  The  balance  ot  trade  is  so  great, 

"  that  notwithstanding  we  paid  subsi-  that  notwithstanding  we  have  ship- 

•'•  dies  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  paid  ped  immense  quantities  of  produce 

"  for  troops,  (there  were  also  vast  sup-  at  high  prices — and  remitted  proba- 

"  plies  of  our  armies  in  Valencia  and  bly  from  about  §20,000,000  to  25,- 

"  Catalonia,)  yet  still  the  overbalance  000,000    of    government    and    bank 

"  lay  so  much  against  them  tiiat  there  stock,  we  are  still  heavily  in  debtf 

"  was  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  and  unable  to  pay. 
"  difference  between  the  exchange  and 
'*  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  moneyf." 


The  following  picture  of  the  state  of  the  western  country,  is 
taken  from  the  Frankfort  Argus,  and  evinces  the  insanity  of 
not  making  some  prompt  and  decisive  effort  to  relieve  the  na- 
tion from  its  disastrous  situation. 

"  Never  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  citizens  has  the 
"  aspect  of  times,  as  it  respects  property  and  money,  been  so 
'■'  alarming.  Already  has  property  been  sacrificed  in  considera- 
'•'■  ble  quantities,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  for  less 
"  than  half  its  value.  We  have  but  little  money  in  circulation, 
"  and  that  little  is  daily  diminishing  by  the  universal  calls  of  the 
"  banks.  Neither  lands,  negroes,  or  any  other  article  can  be  sold 
*'  for  half  their  value,  in  cash,  while  executions,  to  the  amount 
"  of  many  hundred  thousand  dollars,  are  hanging  over  the  heads 
"  of  our  citizens.  What  can  be  done  ?  In  a  few  months  no 
"  debt  can  be  paid,  no  money  will  be  in  circulation  to  answer 
"  the  ordinary  purpose  of  human  life.  Warrants,  writs,  and  ex- 
"  ecutions  will  be  more  abundant  than  bank  notes  :  and  the 
"  country  will  present  a  scene  of  scuffling  for  the  poor  remnants 
"  of  individual  fortunes  which  the  world  has  not  witnessed." 

•  British  Merchant,  vol.  iii.  p.  73.  t  Idem,  p.  91. 
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Philadelphia,  3fay  27,  1819. 
WHEN  we  first  ventured,  fellow  citizens,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  political  economy,  we  were  influenced 
to  adopt  that  measure,  by  the  calamitous  situation  of  our  affairs 
public  and  private.  Agriculture  had  received  a  deep  wound  by 
the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  its  staple  articles  from  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent, — real  estate  was  reduced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion— navigation  and  commerce  were  languishing — manufac- 
tures were  prostrated  by  an  inordinate  influx  of  foreign  com- 
modities, calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance in  our  citizens — the  narrow,  illiberal  and  selfish  maxims, 
"  to  buy  where  goods  could  be  had  cheapest'^  and  "  not  to  tax  the 
many  for  the  benefit  ofthefexv,''  had  produced  a  system  where- 
by the  wealth  of  our  nation  was  converted  into  a  means  of  fos- 
tering and  encouraging  the  industry  of  a  distant  hemisphere, 
and  supporting  foreign  governments,  while  our  own  citizens 
were  turned  adrift  for  v/ant  of  employment,  and  many  of  them 
reduced  to  mendicity,  and  our  country  impoverished— we  were 
involved  in  heavier  debts  than  ever  before,  with  diminished 
means  of  payment— and  the  character  of  our  country,  from  the 
inability  of  her  merchants  to  pay  their  debts,  and  their  frequent 
bankruptcy,  was  greatly  impaired  in  the  ejes  of  the  world.  In 
a  word,  under  whatever  aspect  our  affairs  v/ere  viewed,  they 
presented  the  most  serious  cause  of  uneasiness  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

V/e  looked  around  for  the  causes  which,  in  the  short.spaceof 
four  years,  without  war,  famine,  pestilence,  or  failure  of  any  of 
the  bounties  of  heaven,  have  reduced  to  this  state,  from  the  pin- 
nacle of  reputation  and  happiness— a  people  justly  celebrated  for 

14 
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their  enterprize,  their  industry,  their  mechanicel  skill,  their 
wealth,  and  enjoying  in  the  highest  degree,  every  gift  of  heaven, 
in  soil,  climate,  and  extent  of  territory. 

Several  causes,  we  found,  had  combined  to  produce  this  ca- 
lamitous result.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  had  engendered 
a  spirit  of  extravagance — and  the  inordinate  spirit  of  bankmg, 
carried  in  many  cases  to  a  culpable  excess,  had  done  much  mis- 
chief. But  the  great  paramount  evil,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  the  rest  sink  into  insignificance,  is  the  immoderate  extent 
of  our  importations,  whereby  we  are  involved  in  debts,  for 
which  our  produce,  at  the  highest  prices,  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  pay:  and  their  great  recent  reduction,  of  course, 
increases  our  disabilities.  The  evils  arising  from  other  sources 
would  have  gradually  cured  themselves— or  involved  in  rum 
only  the  deluded  parties.  Whereas  the  loss  of  our  industry, 
the  drain  of  our  specie,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of 
our  country,  affect  all  classes  of  citizens,  the  economical  and  the 
extravagant— the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  land  owner,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  and  the 
merchant. 

On  the  most  mature  consideration  we  have  given  the  subject, 
Ave  are  persuaded  that  the  only  radical  remedy  for  those  evils 
is  to  limit  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  we  can  manufac- 
ture ourselves,  and  thus  foster  our  domestic  industry.  Other 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  co-operate  and  aid  in  this  great 
work.  But  without  the  grand  restorative,  of  "  buying  less 
than  we  sell;'  which  a  proper  tariff  alone  can  effect,  they  will 
operate  as  mere  palliatives  of  an  evil  whose  immense  extent 
and  magnitude  require  prompt  and  decisive  remedies.  All  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  convince  our  fellow  citizens  of  this 
truth,  so  important  to  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  their  inde- 
pendence. 

We  are,  like  other  men,  liable  to  error.  We  may  have  view- 
ed the  subject  through  an  incorrect  medium.  But  we  declare, 
as  we  can  with  truth,  that  should  we  be  mistaken— should  any 
man  or  body  of  men  devise  a  better  plan,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the 
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discovery,  abandon  our  present  views,  and  support  theirs  with 
all  our  ardour.  We  contend  not  for  victory.  That  is  no  ob- 
ject in  the  discussion  of  such  a  momentous  question,  involving 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions.  We  contend  for  the  hap- 
piness of  our  citizens — and  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  country. 

A  document  has  just  reached  us,  which  does  honour  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  to  the  respectable  body 
of  citizens  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  and  which  deserves  the  se- 
rious attention  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  union.  It  is  the 
presentment  of  a  late  grand  jury  of  Newcastle  county,  which 
points  out  with  infallible  certainty  the  road  to  prosperity.  We 
warmly  recommend  associations  throughout  the  country  to  car- 
ry its  salutary  objects  into  operation,  and  thus  arrest  the  impo- 
verishment of  our  citizens.  Should  they  be  general — should  the 
plan  proposed  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the  tariff  be  pro- 
perly modified — the  thick  clouds  that  environ  our  horizon  will 
disappear — the  sun  of  prosperity  will  again  shine  on  us — we 
shall  recover  from  our  disastrous  situation — and  only  remem- 
ber our  sufferings  to  warn  us  to  avoid  the  fatal  source,  a  false 
and  mistaken  policy,  from  whence  they  burst  forth  on  us  with 
destructive  violence. 

Delaware  claims  the  high  honour  of  having  first  adopted  the 
federal  constitution.  It  will  be  another  just  cause  of  pride,  that 
she  has  taken  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  more  particularly  should 
the  sound  views  she  has  given  of  the  causes  of  our  distresses, 
and  the  excellent  remedies  she  has  prescribed,  lead  to  their  ra^ 
dical  cure. 


V 


Grand  Inquest  of  Nexv  Castle  County^  State  of  Dekaiiarc. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Newcastle  county  beg  leave  to  represent — 
That  they  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  distressed  and  calami- 
tous situation  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
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ing  interests  of  the  state  ;   that  in  their  opinion  these  evils  have 
arisen  from — 

I.  A  failure  of  crops  ; 

II.  An  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  the  result  of  excessive 
importations  of  foreign  goods,  exceeding,  to  an  immense  amount, 
the  value  of  our  exports  ; 

III.  Thus  draining  the  state  of  its  specie,  and  circulating 
medium  j 

IV.  Depressing  the  value  of  real  estate;  and 

V.  Increasing  poverty  and  distress. 

The  only  practicable  remedies  for  these  evils,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  are — 

I.  A  regular  and  strict  economy  in  the  expenses  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

II.  A  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  foreign 
luxuries. 

III.  A  steady  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  agricultu- 
ral products. 

IV.  (^J^  And  the  encouragement  of  a  market  at  home^  i>y  fos- 
tering and  protecting  Domestic  Manufactures. 

To  a  serious  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  the 
Grand  Jury  would  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
citizens,  more  especially  of  this  county. 

Unanimously  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ARCHD.  ALEXANDER,  Foreman. 

Attest,  S.  H.  BLACK,  Clerk  ofG.  J. 

19th  May,  1819. 

N.  B.  The  failure  of  crops,  stated  in  the  preceding  docu- 
ment, has  not  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States — 
but  the  distress  is  equally  felt  elsewhere. 
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Philadelphia^  June  3,  1819. 
IN  our   preceding   Addresses,  fellow   citizens,  we  have 
presented  you  with  sketches  of  the  policy  of  England,   Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Portugal — and  displayed  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  system  of  the  three  first  nations,  and  even 
of  the  last  at  one  period  of  her  history.     We  have  shown,  from 
authentic  documents,  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  Portugal,  when  she  relaxed  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting her  national   industry — whereby  she  was   precipitated 
from  a  most  flourishing  situation,  in  two  or  three  years,  exactly 
as  the  United  States  have  been,  and  in  about  the  same  space  of 
time.     We  feel  a  confident  hope,  that  those  who  have  brought 
to  the  discussion  that  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality,  which 
is  requisite  to  a  correct  decision,  and  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demanded,  have  been  convinced  of  the  vital  and  ra- 
dical errors  in  our  system  of  policy. 

We  now  present  to  your  view  the  essence  of  the  Report  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  encouragement  of  National  Manu- 
factures, one  of  the  most  luminous  and  instructive  public  docu- 
ments ever  produced  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
It  sheds  a  glare  of  light  on  this  all  important  subject,  that  points 
out  with  unerring  certainty,  the  course  this  nation  should  pur- 
sue. Happy  would  it  have  been,  had  the  legislature  of  the  union 
been  guided  by  its  dictates.  We  should  then  have  made  rapid 
advances  in  the  career  of  prosperity  which  was  open  to  us,  and 
iu  which  we  were  invited  to  proceed.  But  unfortunately  our 
v/hole  system  of  political  economy  has  been  in  hostility  with  the 
profound  views  developed  in  this  valuable  report— and  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  now  pay  a  heavy  forfeit  for  the  error  of  neglecting 
its  sage  counsels. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  it,  which  entitle  it  to  most 
peculiar  attention :  Mr.  Hamilton's  habits  and  associations  lay 
among  the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  of  which  the 
great  mass  accorded  with  him  in  politics,  and  regarded  him  as 
their  grand  leader.  The  politics  of  the  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest  were  hostile  to  his.  There  was  strong  jealousy 
between  them.  Had  he,  therefore,  been  unfriendly  to  manufac- 
tures in  order  to  foster  and  protect  commerce,  (according  to 
the  narrow  views  entertained  by  many  of  our  citizens  of  the 
fancied  hostility  between  their  interests)  his  politics  might  be 
suspected  of  producing  an  undue  bias  on  his  mind,  and  warp- 
ing him  to  support  an  erroneous  system. 

But  when,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  politics,  he  ap- 
peared the  strenuous  advocate  of  manufactures,  as  the  grand 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness,  the  power,  the  greatness  and 
independence  of  his  country,  it  behoves  those,  who,  in  point  of 
mind,  are  no  more  to  compare  with  Hamilton,  than  a  dwarf  with 
"  the  man  of  Gath^'  to  weigh  well  the  grounds  of  their  opinions, 
and  once  for  all  consider,  whether  they  will  continue  the  disci- 
ples of  Adam  Smith,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  whose  theory  in 
all  its  parts,  his  own  country  owes  her  colossal  power— or  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  advocating  that  system  which  has  never 
failed  to  insure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  every  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  has  pursued  it— that  is,  the  protection  of 
national  industry— \n  other  words,  whether  they  will  continue 
to  lead  their  country  on  "  the  road  to  ruin,"  under  the  banners 
of  Adam  Smith,  or  take  the  road  to  true  independence  under 
those  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Light  and  darkness  are  not  more 
opposite  to  each  other,  than  Adam  Smith  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton on  this  point  of  politiqal  economy,  so  essential  to  insure 
"  the  wealth  of  nations.'''' 

On  the  decision  of  this  great  question,  depend  the  future  des- 
tinies, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind, whose  fortunes  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  re- 
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suit  of  our  experiment  of  free  government.  We,  therefore, 
solemnly  invoke  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  wise  and  the 
good  of  every  section  of  the  union  in  the  discussion  of  this  all- 
important  topic. 


Extracts  from   the  Report  of  Alexander  Hamilton^  Esquire^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  January^  1790. 

The  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  which  was,  not  long  since,  deemed  very  questionable, 
appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted.  The  em- 
barrassments, which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  our  exter- 
nal trade,  have  led  to  serious  reflections  on  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  our  domestic  commerce  :  the  restrictive 
regulations,  which  zn  foreign  markets  abridge  the  vent  of  the 
increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produce,  serve  to  beget  an 
earnest  desire,  that  a  more  extensive  demand  for  that  surplus 
?nay  be  created  at  home.  And  the  complete  success  which  has 
rewarded  manufacturing  enterprise,  in  some  valuable  branches, 
conspiring  with  the  promising  symptoms  which  attend  some  less 
mature  essays  in  others,  justify  a  hope,  that  the  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  this  species  of  industry,  are  less  formidable  than  they 
were  apprehended  to  be  ;  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in 
its  further  extension,  a  full  indemnification  for  any  external  dis- 
advantages, which  are,  or  may  be  experienced,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
cession of  resources  favourable  to  national  independence  and 

safety. 

There  still  are,  nevertheless,  respectable  patrons  of  opinions, 
unfriendly  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  follow- 
ing are,  substantially,  the  arguments  by  which  these  opinions  are 

defended : 

"  In  every  country,"  say  those  who  entertain  them,  "  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  beneficial  and  productive  object  of  human  in- 
dustry. This  position,  generally,  if  not  universally  true,  applies 
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with  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  their 
immense  tracts  of  fertile  territory,  uninhabited  and  unimproved. 
Nothing  can  jjfFord  so  advantageous  an  employment  for  capital 
and  labour,  as  the  conversion  of  this  extensive  wilderness  into 
cultivated  farms.  Nothing  equally  with  this,  can  contribute  to 
the  population,  strength,  and  real  riches  of  the  country. 

"  To  endeavour,  by  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, to  accelerate  the  growth  of  manufactures,  is,  in  fact,  to 
endeavour,  by  force  and  art,  to  transfer  the  natural  current  of 
industry,  from  a  more  to  a  less  beneficial  channel.  Whatever 
has  such  a  tendency  must  necessarily  be  unwise  :  indeed  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  wise  in  a  government,  to  attempt  to  give  a  di- 
rection to  the  industry  of  its  citizens.  This,  under  the  quick- 
sighted  guidance  of  private  interest,  will,  if  left  to  itself,  infalli- 
bly  find  its  own  way  to  the  most  profitable  employment ;  and  it 
is  by  such  employment,  that  the  public  prosperity  will  be  most 
effectually  promoted.  To  leave  industry  to  itself,  therefore, 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  the  soundest,  as  well  as  the  simplest 
policy. 

"  This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the  United  States, 
by  considerations  which  affect  all  nations  ;  it  is,  in  a  manner, 
dictated  to  them  by  the  imperious  force  of  a  very  peculiar  situ- 
ation. The  smallness  of  their  population,  compared  with  their 
territory— the  constant  allurements  to  emigration  from  the  set- 
tled to  the  unsetded  parts  of  the  country— the  facility  with 
which  the  less  independent  condition  of  an  artisan  can  be  ex- 
changed  for  the  more  independent  condition  of  a  farmer— these, 
and  similar  causes,  conspire  to  produce,  and,  for  a  length  of 
time,  must  continue  to  occasion,  a  scarcity  of  hands  for  manu- 
facturing occupation,  and  dearness  of  labour,  generally.  To 
these  disadvantages  for  the  prosecution  of  manufactures  a  defi- 
ciency of  pecuniary  capital  being  added,  the  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  must  be 
regarded  as  little  less  than  desperate.  Extensive  manufactures 
can  only  be  the  offspring  of  a  redundant,  at  least  of  a  full  popu- 
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lation.     Till  the  latter  shall  characterize  the  situation  of  this 
country,  'tis  vain  to  hope  for  the  former. 

"  If,  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  an  unseasonable 
and  premature  spring  can  be  given  to  certain  fabrics,  by  heavy 
duties,  prohibitions,  bounties,  or  by  other  forced  expedients ; 
this  will  only  be  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  community  to 
those  of  particular  classes.  Besides  the  misdirection  of  labour, 
a  virtual  monopoly  will  be  given  to  the  persons  employed  on 
such  fabrics ;  and  an  enhancement  of  price,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  every  monopoly,  must  be  defrayed  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  society.  It  is  far  preferable,  that  those 
persons  should  be  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
that  we  should  procure,  in  exchange  for  its  productions,  the 
commodities,  with  which  foreigners  are  able  to  supply  us  in 
greater  perfection,  and  upon  better  terms." 

This  mode  of  reasoning  is  founded  upon  facts  and  principles, 
which  have  certainly  respectable  pretensions.  If  it  had  govern- 
ed the  conduct  of  nations,  more  generally  than  it  has  done,  there 
is  room  to  suppose,  that  it  might  have  carried  them  faster  to 
prosperity  and  greatness,  than  they  have  attained  by  the  pur- 
suit of  maxims  too  widely  opposite.  Most  general  theories, 
however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions  ;  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  political  kind,  which  do  not  blend  a  considerable 
portion  of  error  with  the  truths  they  inculcate. 

In  order  to  an  accurate  judgment,  how  far  that,  which  has 
been  just  stated,  ought  to  be  deemed  liable  to  a  similar  impu- 
tation, it  is  necessary  to  advert  carefully  to  the  considerations 
which  plead  in  favour  of  manufactures,  and  which  appear  to 
recommmend  the  special  and  positive  encouragement  of  them, 
in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  reasonable  limitations. 

It  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  as  the  primary  and  most  certain  source  of  national  sup- 
ply— as  the  immediate  and  chief  source  of  subsistence  to  man 
— as  the  principal  source  of  those  materials  which  constitute 
the  nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labour—as  including  a  state 
most  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  huroat? 

15 
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mind — one,  perhaps,  most  conducive  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  species — has  intrinsically  a  strong  claim  to  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  kind  of  industry. 

But,  that  it  has  a  title  to  any  thing  like  an  exclusive  predi- 
lection, in  any  country,  ought  to  be  admitted  vsrith  great  cau- 
tion. That  it  is  even  more  productive  than  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry, requires  more  evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  in  sup- 
pore  of  the  position.  That  its  real  interests,  precious  and  im- 
portant as,  without  the  help  of  exaggeration,  they  truly  are,  will 
be  advanced^  rather  than  injured  by  the  due  encouragement  of 
manitfactiires^  nray,  it  is  believed,  be  satisfactorily  demonstra- 
ted. And  it  is  also  believed,  that  the  expediency  of  such  en- 
couragement, in  a  general  view,  may  be  shown  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  most  cogent  and  persuasive  motives  of  national 

policy. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  most 
productive,  but  the  only  productive  species  of  industry.  The 
reality  of  this  suggestion,  in  either  respect,  has,  however,  not 
been  verified  by  any  accurate  detail  of  facts  and  calculations  : 
and  the  general  arguments,  which  are  adduced  to  prove  it,  are 
rather  subtile  and  paradoxical,  than  solid  or  convincing. 

Those  which  maintain  its  exclusive  productiveness,  are  to 
this  effect: 

Labour,  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  land,  produces 
enough,  not  only  to  replace  all  the  necessary  expenses  incun-ed 
in  the  business,  and  to  maintain  the  persons  who  are  employed 
in  it  but  to  afford,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  stock 
or  capital  of  the  farmer,  a  net  surplus,  or  rent  for  the  landlord  or 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  does  nothing 
more  than  replace  the  stock  which  employs  them,  or  which  fur- 
nishes materials,  tools,  and  Wages,  and  yield  the  ordinary  profit 
upon  that  stock.  It  yields  nothing  equivalent  to  the  rent  of 
land.  Neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  total  value  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 
The  additional  value  given  to  those  parts  of  the  produce  of 
land  which  ai:e  wrought  into  manufactures,  is  counterbalanced 
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by  the  value  of  those  other  parts  of  that  produce,  which  are 
consumed  by  the  manufacturers.  It  can  therefore  only  be  by 
saving  or  parsimony,  not  by  the  positive  productiveness  of  their 
labour,  that  the  classes  of  artificers  can  in  any  degree  augment 
the  revenue  of  the  society. 
To  this  it  has  been  answered, 

1.  "That  inasmuch  as  it  is  acknowledged,  that  manufactur- 
ing labour  reproduces  a  value  equal  to  that  which  is  expended 
or  consumed  in  carrying  it  on,  and  continues  in  existence  the 
original  stock  or  capital  employed,  it  ought,  on  that  account 
alone,  to  escape  being  considered  as  wholly  unproductive  :  that 
though  it  should  be  admitted,  as  alleged,  that  the  consumption 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  the  classes  of  artificers  or  manu- 
facturers, is  exactly  equal  to  the  value  added  by  their  labour  to 
the  materials  upon  which  it  is  exerted  ;  yet  it  would  not  thence 
follow,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  the  society,  or 
to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour.    If  the  consumption,  for  any  given  period,  amounted  to 
a  given  sum,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  produce  manufac- 
tured, in  the  same  period,  to  a  like  sum,  the  total  amount  of  the 
consumption  and  production  during  that  period,  would  be  equal 
to  the  two  sums,  and  consequently  double  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  consumed.     And  though  the  increment  of  va- 
lue, produced  by  the  classes  of  artificers,  should  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  consumed  by  them, 
yet  there  would  be  at  every  moment,  in  consequence  of  their  la- 
bour, a  greater  value  of  goods  in  the  market,  than  would  exist 
independent  of  it. 

2.  "  That  the  position,  that  artificers  can  augment  the  revenue 
of  a  society,  only  by  parsimony,  is  true  in  no  other  sense,  than 
in  one  which  is  equally  applicable  to  husbandmen  or  cultivators. 
It  may  be  alike  affirmed  of  all  these  classes,  that  the  fund  ac- 
quired by  their  labour,  and  destined  for  their  support,  is  not,  iu 
an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equal  to  it.  And  hence  it  will  fol- 
low, that  augmentations  of  the  wealth  or  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity (except  in  the  instances  of  some  extraordinary  dexterity  or 
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skill,  can  only  proceed,  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  from  the  sa- 
vings of  the  more  thrifty  and  parsimonious, 

3.  "  That  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  coun- 
try can  only  be  increased,  in  two  ways,  by  some  improvement  in 
the  productive  powers  of  the  useful  labour,  which  actually  ex- 
ists within  it,  or  by  some  increase  in  the  quantitv  of  such  la- 
bour ;  that  with  regard  to  the  first,  the  labour  of  artificers  be- 
ing capable  of  greater  subdivision  and  simplicity  of  operation, 
than  that  of  cultivators,  it  is  susceptible,  in  a  proportionably 
greater  degree,  of  improvement  in  its  productive  powers,  whe- 
ther to  be  derived  from  an  accession  of  skill,  or  from  the  appli- 
cation of  ingenious  machiner}' ;  in  which  particular,  therefore, 
the  labour  employed  in  the  culture  of  land  can  pretend  to  no 
advantage  over  that  engaged  in  manufactures :  that  with  regard 
to  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  useful  labour,  this,  ex- 
cluding adventitious   circumstances,  must   depend    essentially 
upon  an  increase  of  capital,  which  again  must  depend  upon  the 
savings  made  out  of  the  revenues  of  those,  who  furnish  or  man- 
age that,  which  is  at  any  time  employed,  whether  in  agriculture, 
or  in  manufactures,  or  in  any  other  way." 


It  is  now  proper  to  enumerate  the  principal  circumstances, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred — that  maniifacturmg  establish- 
ments not  only  occasion  a  positive  augmentation  of  the  produce 
and  revenue  of  the  society^  but  that  they  contribute  essentially  to 
rendering  them  greater  than  they  could  possibly  bCy  xvithout  such 
establishments.     These  circumstances  are, 

1.  The  division  of  labour. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  classes  of  the  community,  not 
ordinarily  engaged  in  the  business. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  The  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  diversity  of  talents  and 
dispositions  which  discriminate  men  from  each  other. 
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6.  The  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise. 

7.  The  creating,  in  some  instances,  a  new,  and  securing,  in 
all,  a  more  certain  and  steady  demand  for  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil. 

Each  of  these  circumstances  has  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  total  mass  of  industrious  effort  in  a  community  :  together, 
they  add  to  it  a  degree  of  energy  and  effect,  which  are  not  easily 
conceived.  Some  comments  upon  each  of  them,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  stated,  may  serve  to  explain  their  im- 
portance. 

I.  As  to  the  division  of  labour. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  of 
greater  moment  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  than  the  proper  di- 
vision of  labour.  The  separation  of  occupations  causes  each  to 
be  carried  to  a  much  greater  perfection  that  it  could  possibly 
acquire,  if  they  were  blended.  This  arises  principally  from 
three  circujnstances. 

1st.  The  greater  skill  and  dexterity  naturally  resulting  from 
a  constant  and  undivided  application  to  a  single  object.  It  is 
evident,  that  these  properties  must  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
separation  and  simplification  of  objects  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
attention  devoted  to  each  ;  and  must  be  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  complication  of  objects,  and  the  number  among  which  the 
attention  is  distracted. 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  loss  of  it,  incident 
to  a  frequent  transition  from  one  operation  to  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  This  depends  on  various  circumstances  ;'  the 
transition  itself — the  orderly  disposition  of  the  implements,  ma- 
chines, and  materials  employed  in  the  operation  to  be  relinquish- 
ed— the  preparatory  steps  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  one 
— the  interruption  of  the  impulse,  which  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man acquires,  from  being  engaged  in  a  particular  operation — 
the  distractions,  hesitations,  and  reluctances,  which  attend  the 
passage  from  one  kind  of  business  to  another. 

3d.  An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery.  A  man  occupied 
on  a  single  object,  will  have  it  more  in  his  power,  and  will  be 
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more  naturally  led  to  exert  his  imagination  in  devising  methods 
to  facilitat".  and  abridge  labour,  then  if  he  were  perplexed  by 
a  variety  of  independent  and  dissimilar  operations.  Besides 
this,  the  fabrication  of  machines,  in  numerous  instances,  becom- 
ing itself  a  distinct  trade,  the  artist,  who  follows  it,  has  all  the 
advantages  v.'hich  have  been  enumerated,  for  improvement  in 
this  particular  art:  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  machinery  are  extended. 

And  from  these  causes  united,  the  mere  separation  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  cultivator,  from  that  of  the  artificer,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  augmenting  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  and  with 
them,  the  total  mass  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  a  country.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  the  utility  of  artificers  or 
manufacturers,  towards  promoting  an  increase  of  productive  in- 
dustry,  is  apparent. 

II.  As  to  an  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery,  a  point  which, 
though  partly  anticipated,  requires  to  be  placed  in  one  or  two 
additional  lights. 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  general  mass  of  national  industry.  'Tis  an  arti- 
ficial force  brought  in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man ;  and,  to 
all  the  purposes  of  labour,  is  an  increase  of  hands ;  an  accession 
of  strength,  unincumbered  too  by  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
labourer.  May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly  inferred,  that  those  oc- 
cupations which  give  greatest  scope  to  the  use  of  this  auxiliary, 
contribute  most  to  the  general  stock  of  industrious  effort,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  the  genei"al  product  of  industry' ? 

It  shall  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  position  re- 
ferred to  observation,  that  manufacturing  pursuits  are  suscepti- 
ble in  a  greater  degree  of  the  application  of  machinery,  than 
those  of  agriculture.  If  so,  all  ihe  difference  is  lost  to  a  com- 
munity, which,  instead  of  manufacturing  for  itself,  procures  the 
fabrics  requisite  to  its  supply  from  other  countries.  The  sub- 
stitution of  foreign  for  domestic  mamfactures  is  a  transfer  to 
foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  eriiployment 
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of  machinery  in  the  modes  in  xvhich  it  is   capable  of  being-  em- 
ployed^ with  most  utility  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  cotton-mill  invented  in  England,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  general  proposition,  wnich 
has  been  just  advanced.  In  consequence  of  it,  all  the  different 
processes  for  spinning  cotton  are  performed  by  means  of  ma- 
chines, which  are  put  in  motion  by  water,  and  attended  chiefly 
by  rvomen  and  children  ;  and  by  a  smaller  number  of  persons, 
in  the  whole,  than  are  requisite  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  spin- 
ning. And  it  is  an  advantage  of  great  moment,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mill  continue  with  convenience,  during  the  night, 
as  well  as  through  the  day.  The  prodigious  effect  of  such  a 
machine  is  easily  conceived.  To  this  invention  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted essentially  the  immense  progress,  which  has  been  so  sud- 
denly made  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  various  fabrics  of  cotton. 

III.  As  to  the  additional  employment  of  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, not  originally  engaged  in  the  particular  business. 

This  is  not  among  the  least  valuable  of  the  means  by  which 
manufacturing  institutions  contribute  to  augment  the  general 
stock  of  industry  and  production.  In  places  where  those  insti- 
tutions prevail,  besides  the  persons  regularly  engaged  in  them, 
they  afford  occasional  and  extra  employment  to  industrious  in- 
dividuals and  families,  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  leisure  re- 
sulting from  the  intermissions  of  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  col- 
lateral labours,  as  a  resource  for  multiplying  their  acquisitions 
or  their  enjoyments.  The  husbandman  himself  experiences  a 
new  source  of  prof  t  and  support  from  the  increased  industry  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  ;  invited  and  stimulated  by  the  demands 
of  the  neighbouring  manufactories. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  occasional  employment  to  classes 
having  different  occupations,  there  is  another  of  a  nature  allied 
to  it,  and  of  a  similar  tendency.  This  is,  the  employment  of 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  idle  (and,  in  many  cases,  a 
burden  on  the  community)  either  from  the  bias  of  temper,  habit, 
infirmity  of  body,  or  some  other  cause,  indisposing  or  disquali- 
fying them  for  the  toils  of  the  country.     It  is  worthy  of  parti- 
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cular  remark,  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  are  render- 
ed more  useful,  and  the  latter  more  early  useful,  by  manufac- 
turing establishments,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  th^t  four -sevenths  nearly  are  rvo- 
men  and  children;  ofxvhom  the  greatest  proportion  are  children^ 
and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

And  thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  manufac- 
tures, and  one  of  no  small  consequence,  to  give  occasion  to  the 
exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  industry,  even  by  the  same 
number  of  persons,  where  they  happen  to  prevail,  than  would 
exist,  if  there  were  no  such  establishments. 

IV.  As  to  the  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Men  reluctantly  quit  one  course  of  occupation  and  livelihood 
for  another,  unless  invited  to  it  by  very  apparent  and  proximate 
advantages.  Many,  who  would  go  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, if  they  had  a  prospect  of  contmuing,  with  more  benefit, 
the  callings  to  which  they  have  been  educated,  will  not  often  be 
tempted  to  change  their  situation  by  the  hope  of  doing  better  in 
some  other  way.  Manufacturers,  who  (listening  to  the  power- 
ful invitation  of  a  better  price  for  their  fabrics,  or  for  their  la- 
bour ;  of  greater  cheapness  of  provisions  and  raw  materials  ;  of  ^ 
an  exemption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  burdens  and  re-  1 
straints,  which  they  endure  in  the  old  world;  of  greater  personal 
independence  and  consequence,  under  the  operation  of  a  more 
equal  government  ;  and  of  what  is  far  more  precious  than  mere 
religious  toleration,  a  perfect  equality  of  religious  privileges) 
would  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  to  pur- 
sue their  own  trades  or  professions,  if  they  were  once  made  sen- 
sible of  ihe  advantages  they  would  enjoy,  and  were  inspired 
with  an  assurance  of  encouragement  and  employment ;  will  with 
difficulty,  be  induced  to  transplant  themselves,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  cultivators  of  land. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  open  every  possible  avenue  to  emigration  from  abroad,  it  af- 
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fords  a  weighty  argument  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures ;  which,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  will  have  the  strong- 
est tendency  to  multiply  the  inducements  to  it. 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  resource,  not  only  for  extend- 
ing the  population,  and  with  it  the  useful  and  productive  labour 
of  the  country,  but  likewise  for  the  prosecution  of  manufactures, 
without  deducting  from  the  number  of  hands  which  might 
otherwise  be  drawn  to  tillage  ;  and  even  for  the  indemnification 
of  agriculture  for  such  as  might  happen  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
Many,  whom  manufacturing  views  would  induce  to  emigrate, 
would  afterwards  yield  to  the  temptations,  which  the  particu- 
lar situation  of  this  country  holds  out  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
And  while  agriculture  would  in  other  respects  derive  many 
signal  and  unmingle^  advantages,  from  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, it  is  a  pi"oblem,  whether  it  would  gain  or  lose,  as  to  the 
article  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

V.  As  to  the  furnishing  greater  scope  for  the  diversity  of 
talents  and  dispositions,  which  discriminate  men  from  each 
other. 

This  is  a  much  more  powerful  mean  of  augmenting  the  fund 
of  national  industry  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  a  just  ob- 
servation, that  minds,  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  powers  for 
their  proper  objects,  fall  below  mediocrity,  and  labour  without 
effect,  if  confined  to  uncongenial  pursuits.  And  it  is  thence  to 
be  inferred,  that  the  result  of  human  exertion  may  be  immense- 
ly increased  by  diversifying  its  objects.  When  all  the  different 
kinds  of  industry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  individual  can 
find  his  proper  element,  and  call  into  activity  the  whole  vigour 
of  his  nature.  And  the  community  is  benefited  by  the  services 
of  its  respective  members,  in  the  manner,  in  which  each  can 
serve  it  with  most  effect. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  remark  often  to  be  met  with,  name- 
ly, that  there   is   in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this   country  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  mechanic  improvements,  it  would  operate 
as  a  forcible  reason  for  giving  opportunities  to  the   exercise  of 
hat  species  of  talent,  by  the  propagation  of  manufactures. 

15 
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VI.  As  to  the  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for 
enterprise. 

This  also  is  of  greater  consequence  in  the  general  scale  of 
national  exertion,  than  might  perhaps  on  a  superficial  view  be 
supposed,  and  has  effects  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  those 
of  the  circumstance  last  noticed.  To  cherish  and  stimulate  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind  by  multiplying  the  objects  of  enter- 
prise, is  not  among  the  least  considerable  of  the  expedients,  by 
which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted.  Even  things, 
in  themselves  not  positively  advantageous,  sometimes  become 
so,  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion.  Every  new  scene 
which  is  opened  to  the  busy  nature  of  man  to  rouse  and  exert 
itself,  is  the  addition  of  a  new  energy  to  the  general  stock  of 
effort. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  useful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  contracted  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  sim- 
plicity or  variety  of  the  occupations  and  productions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  a  society.  It  must  be  less  in  a  nation  of  mere 
cultivators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants  ;  less 
in  a  nation  of  cultivators  and  merchants,  than  in  a  nation  of  cul- 
tivators, artificers,  and  merchants. 

VII.  As  to  the  creating,  in  some  instances,  a  new,  and  se- 
curing in  all  a  more  certain  and  steady  demand  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  soil. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  indicated.  It  is  a  principal  mean,  by  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactures  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of 
the  produce  or  revenue  of  a  countrj^  and  has  an  immediate  and 
direct  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman  will  be 
steady  or  fluctuating,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in  proportion  to  the 
steadiness  or  fluctuation,  adequateness,  or  inadequateness  of  the 
markets  on  which  he  must .  depend,  for  the  vent  of  the  surplus, 
which  may  be  produced  by  his  labour  ;  and  that  such  surplus, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  the 
same  proportion. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  vent,  a  domestic  market  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  a  foreign  one  ;  because  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  far  more  to  be  relied  on. 

It  is  a  primary  object  of  the  policy  of  nations,  to  be  able  to 
supply  themselves  with  subsistence  from  their  own  soils  ;  and 
manufacturing  nations,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  endea- 
vour to  procure  from  the  same  source,  the  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  their  own  fabrics.  This  disposition,  urged  by  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  is  sometimes  even  carried  to  an  injudicious  ex- 
treme. It  seems  not  always  to  be  recollected,  that  nations  which 
have  neither  mines  nor  manufactures,  can  only  obtain  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  by  an  exchange  of 
the  products  of  their  soils  ;  and  that,  if  those  who  can  best  fur- 
nish them  with  such  articles,  are  unwilling  to  give  a  due  course 
to  this  exchange,  they  must  of  necessity  make  every  possible 
effort  to  manufacture  for  themselves  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
the  manufacturing  nations  abridge  the  natural  advantages  of 
their  situation^  through  an  unxvillingness  to  permit  the  agricul- 
tural countries  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  theirs;  and  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourse  to  the  vain  project 
of  selling  every  thing  and  buying  nothing. 

But  it  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  policy,  which  has  been 
noted,  that  the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  agricultural 
countries,  is  in  a  greai  degree  rather  casual  and  occasional^  than 
certain  or  constant.  To  what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of 
the  demand  for  some  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  United 
States,  may  have  been  experienced,  from  that  cause,  must  be 
referred  to  the  judgmentof  those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  commerce  of  the  country :  but  it  may  be  safely  affirm- 
ed, that  such  interruptions  are  at  times  very  inconveniently  felt, 
and  that  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  markets  are  so 
confined  and  restricted,  as  to  render  the  demand  very  unequal 
to  the  supply. 

Independently  likewise  of  the  artificial  impediments,  which 
are  created  by  the  policy  in  question,  there  are  natural  causes 
^"uding  to  render  the  external  donand for  the  surplus  ofagricul- 
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tural  nations  a  precarious  reliance.  The  differences  of  seasons 
in  the  countries  which  are  the  consumers,  make  immense  dif- 
ferences in  the  produce  of  their  own  soils,  in  different  years, 
and  consequently  in  the  degrees  of  their  necessity  for  foreign 
supply.  Plentiful  harvests  with  them,  especially  if  similar  ones 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  countries  which  are  the  furnish- 
ers, occasion  of  course  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter. 

Considering  how  fast  and  how  much  the  progress  of  new  set- 
tlements in  the  United  States  must  increase  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  weighing  seriously  the  tendency  of  the  system, 
which  prevails  among  most  of  the  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  whatever  dependence  may  be  placed  on  the  force  of  natu- 
ral circumstances  to  counteract  the  effects  of  an  artificial  policy; 
there  appear  strong  reasons  to  regard  the  foreign  demand  for 
that  surplus.,  as  too  uncertain  a  reliance^  and  to  desire  a  substi- 
tute for  it  in  an  extensive  domestic  market. 

To  secure  such  a  market,  there  is  no  other  expedient^  than  to 
promote  manufacturing  establishments.  Manufacturers,  who 
constitute  the  most  numerous  class,  after  the  cultivators  of  land, 
are  for  that  reason  the  principal  consumers  of  the  surplus  of 
their  labour. 

This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the   surplus 
produce  of  the  soil,  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is,  of  all  things, 
that  which  most  effectually  conduces  to  a  flourishing  state   of 
agriculture.      If  the  effect  of  manufactories  should  be  to  detach 
a  portion  of  the  hands,  which  would  otherwise   be   engaged  in 
tillage,  it  might  possibly  cause  a  smaller  quantity  of  lands  to  be 
tmder  cultivation  ;  but  by  their  tendency  to  procure   a  more 
Certain  demapd  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  they  would, 
at  the  same  time,  cause  the  lands,  which  were  in  cultivation,  to 
be  better  improved  and  more  productive.     And  while,  by  their 
influence,  the  condition  of  each  individual  farmer  would  be  me- 
liorated, the  total  mass  of  agricultural  production  would  proba- 
bly be  increased.     For  this  must  evidently  depend  as  much,  if 
not  more,  upon  the  degree  of  improvement,  than  upon  the  num- 
ber of  acres  under  culture. 
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It  merits  particular  observation,  that  the  multiplication  of 
manufactories  not  onhj  furnishes  a  market  for  those  articles 
xvhich  have  been  accustomed  to  he  produced  in  abundance^  in  a 
country;  but  it  Ukexvise  creates  a  demand  for  such  as  xvere 
either  unknown  or  produced  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  The 
bowels,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  ransacked  for 
articles  which  were  before  neglected.  Animals,  plants,  and  mi- 
nerals acquire  a  utility  and  value,  which  were  before  unex- 
plored. 

The  foregoing  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  establish,  as 
general  propositions,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  nations  to  diver- 
sify the  industrious  pursuits  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them — that  the  establishment  of  manufactures  is  calculated  not 
only  to  increase  the  general  stock  of  useful  and  productive  la^ 
bour,  but  even  to  improve  the  state  of  agricalture  in  particular^ 
certainly  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
it.  There  are  other  views,  that  will  be  hereafter  taken  of  the 
subject,  which,  it  is  conceived,  will  serve  to  confirm  these  in- 
ferences. 

1.  If  the  system  of  perfect  liberty  to  industry  and  commerce 
were  the  prevailing  system  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  dis- 
suade a  country  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  zealous  pursuit  of   manufactures   would,   doubtless,  have 
great  force.  It  will  not  be  affirmed,  that  they  might  not  be  per- 
mitted, with  few  exceptions,  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  national  con- 
duct.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  each  country  would  have  the 
full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  to  compensate  for  its  de- 
ficiencies or  disadvantages.     If  one  nation  were  in  a  condition 
to  supply  manufactured  articles  on  better  terms  than  another, 
that  other  might  find  an  abundant  indemnification  in  a  superior 
capacity  to  furnish  the  produce  of  the  soil.     And  a  free  ex- 
change, mutually  beneficial,  of  the  commodities  which  each  was 
able  to  supply,  on  the  best  terms,  might  be  carried  on  between 
them,  supporting  in  full  vigour  the  industry  of  each.     And 
though  the   circumstances  which  have   been  mentioned,   and 
others  which  will  be  unfolded  hereafter,  render  U  probable,  tha' 
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nations  merely  agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of 
opulence,  in  proporcion  to  their  numbers,  as  those  which  united 
manufactures  with  agriculture  ;  yet  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  lands  of  the  former,  might,  in  the  end,  atone  for  an 
inferior  degree  of  opulence  in  the  meantime  ;  and  in  a  case  in 
which  opposite  considerations  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  the 
option  ought  perhaps  always  to  be  in  favour  of  leaving  industry 
to  its  own  direction.     But  the  system,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, is  far  from  characterising  the  general  policy  of  nations.  The 
prevalent  one  has  been  regulated  by  an  opposite  spirit.     The 
consequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  States  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  situation  of  a  country  precluded  from  foreign  com- 
merce. They  con  indeed,  without  difficulty,  obtain  from  abroad 
the  manufactured  supplies,  of  which  they  are  in  want ;  but  they 
experience  numerous  and  very  injurious  impediments  to  the 
emission  and  vent  of  their  own  commodities.     Nor  is  this  the 
case  in  reference  to  a  single  foreign  nation  only.     The  regula- 
tions of  several  countries,  with  which  we  have  the  most  exten- 
sive intercourse,   throw  serious  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
principal  staples  of  the  United  States.     In  such   a  position  of 
things^  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  rvith  Europe  on  equal 
ter?ns;  and  the  ivant  of  reciprocity  xvould  render  them  the  vic- 
tim of  a  system^  xvhich  should  induce  them  to  confine  their  vieivs 
to  agriculture^  and  refrain  from  manufactures.    A  constant  and 
increasing  necessity,  on  their  part,  for  the  commodities  of  Eu- 
I'ope,  and  only  a  partial  and  occasional  demand  for  their  own,  in 
return,  could  not  but  expose  them  to  a  state  of  impoverishment, 
compared  with  the  opulence  to  which  their  political  and  natural 
advantages  authorize  them  to  aspire.    Remarks  of  this  kind  are 
not  made  in  the  spirit  of  complaint.  It  is  for  the  nations,  whose 
regulations  are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether,  bv 
aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lose  more  than  they  gain.     It 
is  for  the  United  States  to  consider  by  what  means  they  can  ren- 
der themselves  least  dependent,  on  the  combinations,  right  or 
wrong,  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  no  small  consolation  that  already 
the  measure?  which  have  embarrassed  our  trade,  have  accele- 
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rated  internal  improvements,  which  upon  the  whole  have  better- 
ed our  affairs. 

To  diversifs'  and  extend  these  improvements,  is  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  indemnifyi?ig  ourselves  for  L.ny  inconve- 
niences, which  those  or  similar  mensures  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
get. If  Europe  ziill  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil, 
upon  terms  consistent  zvith  our  interest,  the  natural  remedy  is  to 
contract  as  fast  as  possible,  our  wants  of  her. 

2.  The  conversion  of  their  waste  into  cultivated  lands,  is  cer- 
tainly a  point  of  great  moment  in  the  political  calculations  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  degree  in  which  this  may  possibly 
be  retarded  by  the  encouragement  of  manufactories,  does  not 
appear  to  countervail  the  powerful  inducements  to  affording  that 
encouragement. 

An  observation  made  in  another  place,  is  of  a  nature  to  have 
great  influence  upon  this  question — If  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  interests  even  of  agriculture  may  be  advanced  more  by  hav- 
ing such  of  the  lands  of  a  state  as  are  occupied,  under  good 
cultivation,  than  by  having  a  greater  quantity  occupied  under  a 
much  inferior  cultivation  ;  and  if  manufactories,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a 
more  steady  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  lands  occupied,  than 
would  happen  without  them,  it  will  follow,  that  they  are  capable 
of  indemnifying  a  country  for  a  diminution  of  the  progress  of 
new  settlements  ;  and  may  serve  to  increase  both  the  capital 
value  and  the  income  of  its  lands,  even  though  they  should  abridge 
the  number  of  acres  under  tillage.  But  it  does  by  no  means 
follow,  that  the  progress  of  new  settlements  would  be  retarded 
by  the  extension  of  manufactures.  The  desire  of  being  an  in- 
dependent proprietor  of  land,  is  founded  on  such  strong  princi- 
ples in  the  human  breast,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing so  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
will  be  small  of  those,  whose  situations  would  otherwise  lead  to 
it,  who  would  be  diverted  from  it  towards  manufactures.  And 
it  is  highly  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that  the  accession  of 
foreigners,  who,  originally  drawn  over  by  manufacturing  views, 
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would  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultural,  would  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  those  of  our  own  citizens,  who  might 
happen  to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  remaining  objections  to  a  particular  encouragement  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  now  require  to  be  examined. 

One  of  these  turns  on  the  proposition,  that  industry,  if  left 
to  itself,  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  most  useful  and  pro- 
fitable employment.  Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  manufactures, 
without  the  aid  of  government,  will  grow  up  as  soon,  and  as  fast, 
as  the  natural  state  of  things,  and  the  interest  of  the  community, 
may  require. 

Against  the  solidity  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  full  latitude  of 
the  terms,  very  cogent  reasoning  may  be  offered.  These  have 
relation  to  the  strong  influence  of  habit,  and  the  spirit  of  imi- 
tation ;  the  fear  of  want  of  success  in  untried  enterprises  ;  the 
intrinsic  difficulties  incident  to  first  essays  towards  a  competi- 
tion with  those  who  have  previously  attained  to  perfection  in  the 
business  to  be  attempted  j  the  bounties,  premiums,  and  other 
artificial  encouragements,  with  which  foreign  nations  second  the 
exertions  of  their  citizens,  in  the  branches  in  which  they  are  to 
be  rivalled. 

Experience  teaches,  that  men  are  often  so  much  governed  by 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  see  and  practice,  that  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  improvements,  in  the  most  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, are  adopted  with  hesitation,  reluctance,  and  by  slow  gra- 
dations. The  superiority  antecedently  enjoyed  by  nations,  who 
have  pre-occupied  and  perfected  a  branch  of  industry,  consti- 
tutes a  more  formidable  obstacle,  than  either  of  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  to  the  introduction  of  the  same  branch 
into  a  country,  in  which  it  did  not  before  exist.  To  maintain 
between  the  recent  establishments  of  one  country^  and  the  long' 
matured  establishments  of  another  country^  a  co7npetition  vpon 
equal  terms ^  both  as  to  quality  and  price ^  is  in  most  cases  imprac- 
ticable.    The  disparity,  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both, 
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must  necessarily  be  so  considerable  as  to  forbid  a  successful 
rivalship,  without  the  extraordinary  aid  and  protection  of  ga- 
ve rnynent. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
a  new  branch  of  industry  in  a  country  in  which  it  was  before  un- 
known, consists,  as  far  as  the  instances  apply,  in  the  bounties, 
premiums,  and  other  aids,  which  are  granted  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  by  the  nations  in  which  the  establishments  to  be  imitated 
are  previously  introduced.     It  is  well  known,  that  certain  na- 
tions grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  particular  commodi- 
ties, to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  undersell  and  supplant  all 
competitors,   in  the  countries  to  which  those  commodities  are 
sent.    Hence  the  undertakers  of  a  Jiexv  ??ianifactiire  have  to  con- 
tend, not  only  with  the  natural  disadvantages  of  a  new  under- 
taking; but  xvith  the  gratuities  and  remunerations  which  other 
governments  bestow.      To  be  enabled  to  contend  with  success,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  interference  and  aid  of  their  government  are 
indispensable.     Combinations  by  those  engaged  in  a  particular 
branch  of  business  in  one  country,  to  frustrate  the  first  efforts  to 
introduce   it  in  another,  by  temporary  sacrifices,  recompenced 
perhaps  by  extraordinary  indemnifications  of  the  government  of 
such  country ;  are  believed  to  have  existed,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  destitute  of  probability.  The  existence  or  assurance 
of  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  essential  to  fortify  adventurers 
against  the  dread  of  such  combinations — to  defeat  their  effects 
if  formed — and  to  prevent  their  being  formed,  by  demonstrating 
that  they  must  in  the  end  prove  fruitless.     Whatever  room 
there  may  be  for  an  expectation  that  the  industry  of  a  people 
under  the  direction  of  private  interest,  will   upon  equal  terms 
find  out  the  most  benficial  employment  for  itself;  there  is  none 
for  a  reliance,  that  it  will   struggle  against  the  force  of  un- 
equal terms,  or  will  of  itself  surmount  all  the  adventitious  bar-, 
riers  to  a  successful  competition,  which  may  have  been  erected 
from  practice  and  previous  possession  of  the  ground,  or  by  those 
•vhich  may  have  sprung  from  positive  regulations,  and  an  artifi- 
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cial  policy.  This  general  reflection  might  alone  suffice  as  an 
answer  to  the  objection  under  examination  ;  exclusively  of  the 
Weighty  considerations  which  have  been  particularly  urged. 


To  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  im- 
practicability of  success  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  it  might  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  have 
referred  to  the  experience  of  what  has  been  already  done  :  it  is 
certain  that  several  important  branches  have  grown  up  and 
flourished  with  a  rapidity  which  surprises  ;  afibrding  an  encour- 
aging assurance  of  success  in  future  attempts  ;  of  these  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  the  most  considerable — 

I.  Of  skins.  Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  dressed  skins,  shoes, 
boots,  and  slippers,  harness  and  sadlery  of  all  kinds,  portman- 
teaus and  trunks,  leather  breeches,  gloves,  muff's  and  tippets, 
parchment  and  glue. 

II.  Of  iron.  Bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  nail  rods  and  nails, 
implements  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots  and  other  household 
utensils,  the  steel  and  iron  work  of  carriages,  and  for  ship  build- 
ing ;  anchors,  scale  beams,  and  weights,  and  various  tools  of 
artificers  ;  arms  of  diff"erent  kinds  ;  though  the  manufacture  of 
these  last  has  of  late  diminished  for  want  of  demand. 

III.  Of  wood.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery,  wool  and 
cotton  cards,  and  other  machinery  for  manufactures  and  hus- 
bandry, mathematical  instruments,  cooper's  wares  of  every  kind. 

IV.  Of  fax  and  hemp.  Cables,  sail-cloth,  cordage,  twine  and 
packthread. 

V.  Bricks  and  coarse  tiles,  and  potters'  wares. 

VI.  Ardent  spirits,  and  malt  liquors. 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping 
paper,  pasteboards,  fullers'  or  press  papers,  paper  hangings. 

VIII.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  of  mixtures  of  both.  Wo- 
men's stuff"  and  silk  shoes. 
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IX.  Refined  sugars. 

X.  Oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  and  tallow 
candles. 

XI.  Copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  utensils  for  distil- 
lers, sugar  refiners  and  brewers,  andirons  and  other  articles  for 
household  use — philosophical  apparatus. 

XII.  Tin  wares  for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  use. 

XIII.  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

XIV.  Snuff,  chewing  and  smoaking  tobacco. 

XV.  Starch  and  hair  powder. 

XVI.  Lampblack  and  other  painters'  colours. 

XVII.  Gunpowder. 

Besides  manufactories  of  these  articles  which  are  carried  on 
as  regular  trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
maturity,  there  is  a  vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing, 
which  contributes  more  largely  to  the  supply  of  the  community, 
than  could  be  imagined,  without  having  made  it  an  object  of 
particular  inquiry.  This  observation  is  the  pleasing  result  of 
the  investigation,  to  which  the  subject  of  this  report  has  led  ; 
and  is  applicable  as  well  to  the  southern  as  to  the  middle  and 
northern  states.  Great  quantities  of  coarse  cloths,  coatings, 
serges  and  flannels,  linsey  woolseys,  hosiery  of  wool,  cotton  and 
thread,  coarse  fustians,  jeans  and  muslins,  checked  and  striped 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks,  coverlets  and  counterpanes, 
tow  linens,  coarse  shirtings,  sheetings,  towelling  and  table  linen, 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax, 
are  made  in  the  household  way ;  and  in  many  instances  to  an 
extent  not  only  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  families  in  which 
they  are  made,  but  for  sale  ;  and  even  in  some  cases  for  expor- 
tation. It  is  computed  in  a  number  of  districts,  that  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  and  even  four-fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  in- 
habitants are  made  by  themselves.  The  importance  of  so  great 
a  progress,  as  appears  to  have  been  made  in  family  manufac- 
tures, within  a  few  years,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view, 
renders  the  fact  highly  interesting. 
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Neither  does  the  above  enumeration  comprehend  all  the  arti- 
cles that  are  manufactured  as  regular  trades.  Many  others  oc- 
cur, which  are  equally  well  established,  but  which  not  being  of 
equal  importance  have  been  omitted.  And  there  are  many  at- 
tempts still  in  their  infancy,  which,  though  attended  with  very 
favourable  appearances,  could  not  have  been  properly  comprised 
in  an  enumeration  of  manufactories  already  established.  There 
are  other  articles  also  of  great  importance,  which,  though,  strict- 
ly speaking,  manufactures,  are  omitted,  as  being  immediately 
connected  with  husbandry  ;  such  are  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ash- 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  the  like. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objection  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  of  a  nature  different  from  those  which 
question  the  probability  of  success — this  is  derived  from  its  sup' 
posed  tendency  to  give  a  monopoly  of  advantages  to  particular 
classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  C077imunity,  xvho,  it  is 
ajffinned,  would  be  able  to  procure  the  requisite  supplies  of  manu- 
factured articles,  on  better  terms  from  foreigners,  than  from  our 
■own  citizens  ;  and  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  reduced  to  a  necessity 
of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
measure,  which  obstructs  the  free  competition  of  foreign  com- 
modities. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  measures  which 
serve  to  abridge  the  free  competition  of  foreign  articles,  have  a 
tendency  to  occasion  an  enhancement  of  prices,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  such  is  the  effect  in  a  number  of  cases :  but  the 
fact  does  not  uniformly  correspond  with  the  theory.  A  reduc- 
tion of  prices  has,  in  several  instances,  iminediately  succeeded 
the  establishment  of  a  domestic  manufacture.  Whether  it  be 
that  foreign  manufacturers  endeavour  to  supplant,  by  undersell- 
ing our  own,  or  whatever  else  be  the  cause,  the  effect  has  been 
such  as  is  stated,  and  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

But  though  it  xvere  true,  that  the  imraediate  and  certain  effect 
of  regulations  controlling  the  competition  of  foreign  xvith  domes- 
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t'lc  fabrics^  was  an  mcrease  ofprice^  it  is  universally  true^  that 
the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  tuith  every  successful  7?ianu- 
facture.  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfec- 
tion^ and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  num- 
ber of  persons^  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from 
the  heavy  charges  xvhich  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities^ it  can  be  afforded.,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails 
to  be  sold  cheaper.,  in  process  of  time.,  than  was  the  foreign  arti- 
cle for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  The  i?iternal  competition,  xvhich 
takes  place.,  soon  does  axvay  every  thing  like  monopoly.,  and  by 
degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  xvith  the 
reason  of  the  thing  and  xvith  experience. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  coynmumty, 
xvith  a  view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy.,  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  a  national  view.,  a  temporary 
enhancement  of  price  must  always  be  xvell  compensated  by  a  per- 
manent reduction  of  it. 

It  is  a  reflection,  which  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  here, 
that  this  eventual  diminution  of  the  prices  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, which  is  the  result  of  internal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, has  a  direct  and  very  important  tendency  to  benefit  agri- 
culture. It  enables  the  farmer  to  procure.,  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  his  labour,  the  manufactured  produce  of  xvhich  he  staJids 
in  need,  and  consequently  increases  the  value  of  his  income  and 
property. 

The  objections,  which  are  commonly  made  to  the  expediency 
of  encouraging,  and  to  the  probability  of  succeeding  in  manu- 
facturing pursuits,  in  the  United  States,  having  now  been  dis- 
cussed, the  considerations,  which  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  recommending  that  species  of  industry  to  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  will  be  materially  strengthened 
by  a  few  general  and  some  particular  topics,  which  have  been 
naturally  reserved  for  subsequent  notice. 

I.  There  seems  to  be  a  moral  certainty  that  the  trade  of  a 
country,  which  is  both  ??ianifacturing  and  agricultxiral,  xvill  be 
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more  lucrative  and  prosperous^  than  that  of  a  country  which  is 
merely  agricultural. 

One  reason  for  this  is  found  in  that  general  effort  of  nations 
(which  has  been  already  nientioned)  to  procure  from  their  own 
soils,  the  ai  tides  of  prime  necessity  requisite  to  their  own  con- 
sumption and  use  ;  and  which  serves  to  render  their  demand  for 
a  foreign  supply  of  such  articles  in  a  great  degree  occasional 
and  contingent.  Hence,  while  the  necessities  of  nations  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  agriculture,  for  the  fabrics  of  manufacturing 
states,  are  constant  and  regular,  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  the 
products  of  the  former,  are  liable  to  very  considerable  fiuctua- 
tions  and  interruptions.  The  great  inequalities,  resulting  from 
difference  of  seasons,  have  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;  this  uni- 
formity of  demand,  on  one  side,  and  unsteadiness  of  it  on  the 
other,  must  necessarily  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  general 
course  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  parties,  to 
turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  merely  agricultural  states.  Pecu- 
liarity of  situation,  a  climate  and  soil  adapted  to  the  production 
of  peculiar  commodities,  may,  sometimes,  contradict  the  rule  ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will  be  found,  in  the 

main,  a  just  one. 

Another  circumstance,  which  gives  a  superiority  of  commer- 
cial advantages  to  states  that  manufacture,  as  well  as  cultivate, 
consists  in  the  more  numerous  attractions,  which  a  more  diver- 
sified market  offers  to  foreign  customers,  and  in  the  greater 
scope  which  it  affords  to  mercantile  enterprise.  It  is  a  position 
of  indisputable  truth  in  commerce,  depending  too  on  very  obvi- 
ous reasons,  that  the  greatest  resort  will  ever  be  to  those  marts, 
where  commodities,  while  equally  abundant,  are  most  various. 
Each  difference  of  kind  hold^  out  an  additional  inducement : 
and  it  is  a  position  not  less  clear,  that  the  field  of  enterprise 
must  be  enlarged  to  the  merchants  of  a  eountry,  in  proportion 
to  the  variety  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  commodities  which 
they  find  at  home  for  exportation  to  foreign  markets. 

A  third  circumstance,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  either  of  the 
other  two,  conferring- the  superiority  which  has  been  stated,  has 
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relation  to  the  stagnations  of  demand  for  certain  commodities 
which  at  some  time  or  other  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
sale  of  all.  The  nation  which  can  bring  to  market  but  few  arti- 
cles^ is  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and  sensibly  affected  by  such 
stagnations^  than  one,  which  is  ahuays  possessed  oj"  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  :  the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a 
portion  of  its  stock  of  materials^  for  sale  or  exchange,  lying  on 
hand — or  is  obliged  to  make  injurious  sacrifices  to  supply  its 
wants  of  foreign  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  urgent,  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  its  own.  The  lat- 
ter commonly  finds  itself  indemnified,  by  the  high  prices  of 
some  articles,  for  the  low  prices  of  others — ^and  the  prompt  and 
advantageous  sale  of  those  articles  which  are  in  demand  ena- 
bles its  merchants  the  better  to  wait  for  a  favourable  change, 
in  respect  to  those  which  are  not.  There  is  ground  to  believe, 
that  a  difference  of  situation,  in  this  particular,  has  immensely 
different  effects  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

From  these  circumstances  collectively,  two  important  inferences 
are  to  be  drawn  ;  one,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  probability 
of  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  in  regard  to  countries,  in  -which 
7nani  facta  res,  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  thriving  agricultnre, 
flourish,  than  in  regard  to  those,  which  are  confined  xvholly  or 
almost  wholly  to  agriculture ;  the  other  (which  is  also  a  conse- 
quence of  the  firsts  that  countries  of  the  former  description  arc 
likely  to  possess  more  pecuniary  wealth,  or  money,  than  those 
of  the  latter. 


But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  specie,  as  the 
concomitant  of  a  flourishing  state  of  manufactures,  and  of  the 
reverse,  where  they  do  not  prevail,  afford  a  strong  presumption 
of  their  favourable  operation  upon  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and  security  of  a 
country,  appear  to  be  materially  connected  with  the  prosperity 
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of  mantXfactures.  Every  nation^  xvith  a  view  to  these  great  ob- 
jects^ ought  to  endeavour  to  possess  7vithi7i  itself  all  the  essentials 
of  national  supply.  These  co?nprise  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
habitation.,  clothing.,  and  defence. 

The  possession  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
body  politic,  to  the  safety  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  socie- 
ty ;  the  want  of  either,  is  the  want  of  an  iinportant  organ  of  po- 
litical life  and  motion  ;  and  in  the  various  crises  which  await  a 
state,  it  must  severely  feel  the  effects  of  such  deficiency.  The 
extreme  embarrassments  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
xuar^  from  an  incapacity  of  supplying  themselves.,  are  still  mat- 
ter of  keen  recollection  :  a  future  -war  might  be  expected  again  to 
exemplify  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  a  situation.,  to  xvhich 
that  incapacity  is  still  in  too  great  a  degree  applicable.,  unless 
changed  by  timely  and  vigorous  exertions.  To  effect  this 
change,  as  fast  as  shall  be  prudent,  merits  all  the  attention  and 
all  the  zeal  of  our  public  councils  ;  'tis  the  next  great  work  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  want  of  a  navy  to  protect  our  external  commerce,  as 
long  as  it  shall  continue,  must  render  it  a  peculiarly  precarious 
reliance,  for  the  supply  of  essential  ai'ticles  ;  and  must  serve 
to  strengthen  prodigiously  the  arguments  in  favour  of  manu- 
factures. 

To  these  general  considerations  are  added  some  of  a  more 
particular  nature. 

Our  distance  from  Europe,  the  great  fountain  of  manufactu- 
red supply,  subjects  us,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  incon- 
venience and  loss  in  two  ways. 

The  bulkiness  of  those  commodities  which  are  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  necessarily  imposes  very  heavy  charges  on 
their  transportation,  to  distant  markets.  These  charges,  in  the 
cases,  in  which  the  nations,  to  whom  our  products  are  sent, 
maintain  a  competition  in  the  supply  of  their  own  markets,  prin- 
cipally fall  upon  us,  and  form  material  deductions,  from  the 
primitive  value  of  the  articles  furnished.  The  charges  on  manu- 
factured supplies  brought  from  Europe,  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
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the  same  circumstance  of  distance.  These  charges,  again,  in 
the  cases  in  which  our  own  industr}'  maintains  no  competition, 
in  our  own  markets,  also  principally  fall  upon  us  ;  and  are  an 
additional  cause  of  extraordinary  deduction  from  the  primitive 
value  of  our  own  products ;  these  being  the  materials  of  exchange 
for  the  foreign  fabrics  which  we  consume. 

The  equality  and  moderation  of  individual  property,  and  the 
growing  settlements  of  new  districts,  occasion,  in  this  country, 
an  unusual  demand  for  coarse  manufactures  ;  the  charges  of 
which  being  greater  in  proportion  to  their  greater  bulk,  augment 
the  disadvantage,  which  has  just  been  described. 

As  in  most  countries  domestic  supplies  maintain  a  verj'  con- 
siderable competition  with  such  foreign  productions  of  the  soil, 
as  are  imported  for  sale  ;  if  the  extensive  establishment  of  man- 
ufactories in  the  United  States  does  not  create  a  similar  com- 
petition in  respect  to  manufactured  articles,  it  appears  to  be 
clearly  deducible,  from  the  considerations  which  have  been 
mentioned,  that  they  must  sustain  a  double  loss  in  their  ex- 
changes with  foreign  nations  ;  strongly  conducive  to  an  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  inte- 
rests. 

These  disadvantages  press  with  no  small  weight,  on  the  land- 
ed interest  of  the  country.  In  seasons  of  peace ^  they  cause  a 
serious  deduction  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  products  of  the 
soil.  In  the  time  of  a  war,  which  should  either  involve  our- 
selves, or  another  nation,  possessing  a  considerable  share  of  our 
carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  transportation  of  our  commo- 
dities, bulky  ^s  most  of  them  are,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a 
grievous  burden  to  the  farmer,  while  obliged  to  depend  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  he  now  does,  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
■vent  of  the  surplus  of  his  labour. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that  though  the 
promoting  of  manufactures  may  be  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the 

18 
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union,  it  is  contrary  to  that  of  another  part.  The  northern  and 
southern  regions  are  sometimes  represented  as  having  adverse 
interests  in  this  respect.  Those  are  called  manufacturing,  these 
agricultural  states  ;  and  a  species  of  opposition  is  imagined  to 
subsist  between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interest. 

This  idea  of  an  opposition  between  those  txvo  interests  is  the 
common  error  of  the  early  periods  of  every  country ;  but  expe- 
rience gradually  dissipates  it.  Indeed  they  are  perceived  so 
often  to  succour  and  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at 
length  to  be  considered  as  one :  a  supposition  which  has  been 
frequently  abused,  and  is  not  universally  true.  Particular  en- 
couragements of  particular  manufactures  may  be  of  a  nature  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  landholders  to  those  of  manufacturers  : 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  maxim  well  established  by  experience, 
and  generally  acknowledged  where  there  has  been  sufficient  ex- 
perience, that  the  "  aggregate''  prosperity  of  majwfactures,  and 
the''  a-rgregate''  prosperity  of  agriculture  are  intimately  connect- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  has  had  place,  vari- 
ous weighty  considerations  have  been  adduced  operating  in  sup- 
port of  this  maxim.  Perhaps  the  superior  steadiness  of  the  de- 
mand of  a  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, 
is  alone  a  convincing  argument  of  its  truth. 

Ideas  of  a  contrariety  of  interests  between  the  northern  and 
southern  regions  of  the  union,  are  in  the  main  as  unfounded  as 
they  are  mischievous.  The  diversity  of  circumstances,  on 
which  such  contrariety  is  usually  predicated,  authorises  a  di- 
rectly contrary  conclusion.  Mutual  wants  constitute  one  of  the 
strongest  links  of  political  connexion  ;  and  the  extent  of  these 
bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  diversity  in  the  means  of  mu- 
tual supply. 

Suggestions  of  an  opposite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  de- 
plored, as  unfriendly  to  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  great  comr 
mon  cause,  and  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  the  parts. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  trace  the  intimate 
connexion  of  interest,  which  subsists  between  all  the  parts  of 
society,  united  under  the  same  government— the  infinite  varietv 
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of  channels  which  serve  to  circulate  the  prosperity  of  each  to 
and  through  the  rest — in  that  proportion  it  will  be  little  apt  to 
be  disturbed  by  solicitudes  and  apprehensions,  which  originate 
in  local  discriminations.  It  is  a  truth  as  important  as  it  is 
agreeable,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  exceptions, 
that  every  thing  tending  to  establish  substantial  and  permanent 
order,  in  the  affairs  of  a  country,  to  increase  the  total  mass  of 
industry  and  opulence,  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part  of 
it.  On  the  credit  of  this  great  truth,  an  acquiescence  may  safe- 
ly be  accorded,  from  every  quarter,  to  all  institutions,  and  ar- 
rangements, which  promise  a  confirmation  of  public  order,  and 
an  augmentation  of  national  resource. 

But  there  are  more  particular  considerations  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  idea,  that  the  encouragement  rf  manufactures  is  the 
interest  of  all  parts  of  the  union.  If  the  northern  and  middle 
states  should  be  the  principal  scenes  of  sudh  establishments ^  they 
would  immediatelij  benefit  the  more  southern^  by  creating  a  de- 
mand for  productions.,  some  of  ivhich  they  ha'ue  in  common  with 
the  other  states.,  and  others  of  xvhich  are  either  peculiar  to  them^ 
or  more  abundant.,  or  of  better  quality  than  elsewhere.  These 
productions,  principally,  are  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  wool, 
raw  silk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  skins  and  coals ;  of  these 
articles,  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  southern  states ;  as 
are,  hitherto,  lead  and  coal ;  flax  and  hemp  are  or  may  be  raised 
in  greater  abundance  there,  than  in  the  more  northern  states  j 
and  the  wool  of  Virginia  is  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that 
of  any  other  state ;  a  circumstance  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  reflection,  that  Virginia  embraces  the  same  latitudes  with 
the  finest  wool  countries  of  Europe.  The  climate  of  the  south 
is  also  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  silk. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  can  perhaps  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, but  from  the  previous  establishment  of  domestic  manu- 
factories of  the  article  ;  and  the  surest  encouragement  and  vent, 
lor  the  others,  would  result  from  similar  establishments  in  res- 
pect to  them. 
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A  full  view  having  now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the 
promotion  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  accompanied 
with  an  examination  of  the  principal  objections  which  are  com- 
monly urged  in  opposition,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected,  as  introductory 
to  a  specification  of  the  objects  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  appear  the  most  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  adopt,  in  respect  to 
each. 

In  order  to  a  better  judgment  of  the  means  proper  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  United  States,  it  will  be  of  use  to  advert  to 
those  which  have  been  employed  with  success  in  other  coun- 
tries.    The  principal  of  these  are — 

I.  Protecting  duties — or  duties  on  those  foreign  articles 
which  are  the  rivals  of  the  domestic  ones  intended  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

Duties  of  this  nature  evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty 
on  the  domestic  fabrics,  since,  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  for- 
eign articles,  they  enable  the  national  manufacturers  to  under- 
sell all  their  foreign  competitors.  The  propriety  of  this  species 
of  encouragement  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  ;  as  it  is  not  only  a 
clear  result  from  the  numerous  topics  which  have  been  suggest- 
ed, but  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  a  va- 
riety of  instances  :  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  be- 
ing a  resource  of  revenue.  Indeed  all  the  duties  imposed  on 
imported  articles,  though  with  an  exclusive  view  to  revenue, 
have  the  effect  in  contemplation,  and,  except  where  they  fall  on 
raw  materials,  wear  a  beneficent  aspect  towards  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country. 

II.  Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equivalent  to  pro- 
hibitions. 

This  is  another  and  an  efficacious  means  of  encouraging  na- 
tional manufactures :  but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed 
when  a  manufacture  has  made  such  a  progress,  and  is  in  so 
many  hands,  as  to  insure  a  due  competition,  and  an  adequate 
supply,  on  reasonable  terms.     Of  duties  equivalexit  to  pi-ohibi- 
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tions,  there  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  other  cases,  to  which  the  principle  may  be  advantage- 
ously extr.nded  :  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

Co7istderi7ig'  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  to  its  Own 
manufacturers  as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufacturing  nations, 
a  similar  policy^  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  every  pro- 
per instance,  is  dictated,  it  might  almost  be  said,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  distributive  justice;  certainly  by  the  duty  of  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  to  their  oxvn  citizens  a  reciprocity  of  advantages. 

Ill,  Prohibitions  of  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  desire  of  securing  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  for  the 
national  workmen,  and,  where  the  article  is  either  peculiar  to 
the  country,  or  of  peculiar  quality  there,  the  jealousy  of  ena- 
bling foreign  workmen  to  rival  those  of  the  nation,  with  its 
own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this  species  of  regula- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  in  no  instance  pro- 
per ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
great  circumspection,  and  only  in  very  plain  cases.  It  is  seen 
at  once,  that  its  immediate  operation  is  to  abridge  the  demand 
and  keep  down  the  price  of  the  produce  of  some  other  branch 
of  industry,  generally  speaking,  of  agriculture,  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  who  carry  it  on  ;  and»though,  if  it  be  really  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  any  very  important  national  manufacture, 
it  may  happen  that  those  who  are  injured,  in  the  first  instance, 
may  be  eventually  indemnified,  by  the  superior  steadiness  of 
an  extensive  domestic  market  depending  on  that  prosperity :  yet 
in  a  matter,  in  which  there  is  so  much  room  for  nice  and  diffi- 
cult combinations,  in  which  such  opposite  considerations  combat 
each  other,  prudence  seems  to  dictate,  that  the  expedient  in 
question,  ought  to  be  indulged  with  a  sparing  hand. 
IV.  Pecuniary  bounties. 

This  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  en- 
couraging manufactures,  and  it  is,  in  some  views,  the  best. 
Though  it  has  not  yet  been  practised  upon  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  (unless  the  allowance  on  the  exportation  of 
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dried  and  pickled  fish  and  salted  meat  could  be  considered  as  a 
bounty)  and  though  it  is  less  favoured  by  public  opinion  than 
some  other  modes — its  advantages  are  these — 

1.  It  is  a  species  of  encouragement  more  positive  and  direct 
than  any  other,  and  for  that  very  reason,  has  a  more  immediate 
tendency  to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprises,  increasing    ^ 
the  chances  of  profit,  and  diminishing  the  risks  of  loss,  in  the 
first  attempts. 

2.  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation 
of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  other  modes,  or  it  produces 
it  to  a  less  degi^ee  ;  either  by  making  no  addition  to  the  charges 
on  the  rival  foreign  article,  as  in  the  case  of  protecting  duties,  or 
by  making  a  smaller  addition.  The  first  happens  when  the  fund 
for  the  bounty  is  derived  from  a  different  object  (which  may  or 
may  not  increase  the  price  of  some  other  article,  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  object ;)  the  second,  when  the  fund  is  derived 
from  the  same  or  a  similar  object  of  foreign  manufacture.  One  j 
per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  converted  into  a  bounty  I 
on  the  domestic,  will  have  an  equal  effect  with  a  duty  of  two  per  ' 
cent,  exclusive  of  such  bounty  ;  and  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodity  is  liable  to  be  raised,  in  the  one  case,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  per  cent,  in  the  other,  in  that  of  two  per  cent.  In- 
deed the  bounty,  Avhen  drawn  from  another  source,  is  calcula- 
ted to  promote  a  reduction  of  price  ;  because,  without  laying 
any  new  charge  on  the  foreign  article,  it  serves  to  introduce  a 
competition  with  it,  and  to  increase  the  total  quantity  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high  protecting  duties,  a  tendenc} 
to  produce  scarcitv.  An  increase  of  price  is  not  always  the  im- 
mediate, though,  where  the  progress  of  a  domestic  manufacture 
does  not  counteract  a  vise,  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  effect  of 
an  additional  duty.  In  the  interval,  between  the  laying  of  the 
duty  and  a  proportionable  increase  of  price,  it  may  discourage 
importation,  by  interfering  with  the  profits  to  be  expected  from 
the  sale  of  the  article. 
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4.  Bounties  are  sometimes  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  pro- 
per expedient,  for  uniting  the  encouragement  of  a  new  object  of 
agriculture,  with  that  of  a  new  object  of  manufacture.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  the  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial promoted,  by  counteracting  the  interference  of  the  foreign 
material  of  the  same  kind — It  is  the  interest  of  the  manufac-. 
turer  to  have  the  material  abundant  or  cheap.  If,  prior  to  the 
domestic  production  of  the  material,  in  sufficient  quantity,  to 
supply  the  manufacturer  on  good  terms,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the 
importation  of  it  from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  raising 
of  it  at  home,  the  interest  both  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer 
will  be  disserved.  By  either  destroying  the  requisite  supply, 
or  raising  the  price  of  the  article,  beyond  what  can  be  afforded 
to  be  given  for  it,  by  the  conductor  of  an  infant  manufacture,  it 
is  abandoned  or  fails  ;  and  there  being  no  domestic  manufacto- 
ries, to  create  a  demand  for  the  raw  material,  which  is  raised  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  competition  of  the  like  foreign 
articles,  may  have  been  destroyed. 

It  cannot  escape  notice,  that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  an 
article  can  no  otherwise  aid  the  domestic  production  of  it,  th^n 
by  giving  the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.  It 
can  have  no  influence  upon  the  advantageous  sale  of  the  article 
produced,  in  foreign  markets ;  no  tendency,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote its  exportation. 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  those  two  interests  is  to  lay  a  duty 
on  foreign  manufactures  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which 
is  desired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that 
duty  by  way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  production  of  the  ma- 
terial itself,  or  upon  its  manufacture  at  home,  or  upon  both.  In 
this  disposition  of  the  thing,  the  manufacturer  commences  his 
enterprise,  under  every  advantage,  which  is  attainable  as  to 
quantity  or  price  of  the  raw  material :  and  the  farmer,  if  the. 
bounty  be  immediately  given  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  enter 
into  a  successful  competition  with  the  foreign  material :  if  the 
bounty  be  to  the  manufacturer  on  so  much  of  the  domestic  ma- 
terial as  he  consumes,  the  operation  is  nearly  the  same ;  he  ha^^. 
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a  motive  of  interest  to  prefer  the  domestic  commodity,  if  of 
equal  quality,  even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign,  so  long  as 
the  difference  of  price  is  any  thing  short  of  the  bountv,  which 
is  allowed  upon  the  article. 

Except  the  simple  and  ordinary  kinds  of  household  manu- 
facture, or  those  for  which  there  are  very  commanding  local 
advantages,  pecuniary  bounties,  are  in  most  cases  indipensable 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  branch.  A  sttnndus  and  a  support 
not  less  powerful  and  direct  is^  generally  speakings  essential  to 
the  overcoming  of  the  obstacles  xvhich  arise  from  the  competi- 
tions of  superior  skill  and  maturity  elsexvhere.  Bounties  are 
especially  essential^  in  regard  to  articles^  upon  xvhich  those  fo- 
reigners xvho  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  a  country^  are  in 
the  practice  of  graiiting  them. 

The  continuance  of  bounties  on  manufactures  long  establish- 
ed, must  almost  always  be  of  questionable  policy :  because  a 
presumption  w^ould  arise  in  every  such  case,  that  there  w^ere  na- 
tural and  inherent  impediments  to  success.  But  in  nexv  under- 
takings^ they  are  as  justifiable.,  as  they  are  oftentimes  necessary. 

There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  bounties,  from  an  ap- 
pearance of  giving  away  the  public  money,  without  an  imme- 
diate consideration,  and  from  a  supposition,  that  they  serve  to 
enrich  particular  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  dislike  will  bear  a  serious  ex- 
amination. There  is  no  purpose  to  xvhich  public  money  can  be 
more  beneficially  applied^  than  to  the  acquisition  of  a  nexv  a7id 
useful  branch  of  industry ;  7io  consideration  more  valuable  than 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  productive  labour. 

As  to  the  second  source  of  objection,  it  equally  lies  against 
other  modes  of  encouragement  which  are  admitted  to  be  eligi- 
ble. As  often  as  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addi- 
tion to  its  price,  it  causes  an  extra  expense  to  the  community, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  A  bounty  does 
no  more.  But  it  is  the  interest  of  the  society .,  in  each  case.,  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  expense.,  xvhich  is  more  than  compensated^ 
by  an  increase  of  industry  and  xvealth — by  an  augmentation  of 
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resources  and  independence — and  by  the  circumstance  of  eventual 
cheapness^  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place. 

V.  Premiums. 

These  are  of  a  nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  distinguish- 
able from  them  in  some  important  features. 

Bounties  are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article 
produced,  or  manufactured,  or  exported,  and  involve  a  corres- 
pondent expense  :  premiums  serve  to  reward  some  particular 
excellence  or  superiority,  some  extraordinary  exertion  or  skill, 
and  are  dispensed  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  But  their 
effect  is  to  stimulate  general  effort :  contrived  so  as  to  be  both 
honorary  and  lucrative,  they  address  themselves  to  different  pas- 
sions ;  touching  the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of  interest. 
They  are  accordingly  a  very  economical  mean  of  exciting  the 
enterprise  of  a  whole  community. 

There  are  various  societies  in  different  countries,  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  dispensation  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  though  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  voluntary  associations,  with  comparative- 
ly slender  funds,  their  utility  has  been  immense.  Much  has 
been  done  by  this  mean  in  G.  Britain :  Scotland  in  particular, 
owes  materially  to  it  a  prodigious  amelioration  of  condition. 
From  a  similar  establishment  in  the  United  States,  supplied  and 
supported  by  the  government  of  the  union,  vast  benefits  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

VI.  The  exemption  of  the  materials  of  manufactures  from 
duty. 

The  policy  of  that  exemption,  as  a  general  rule,  particularly 
in  reference  to  new  establishments,  is  obvious.  It  can  hardly 
ever  be  advisable  to  add  the  obstructions  of  fiscal  burdens  to  the 
difficulties  which  naturally  embarrass  a  new  manufacture  ;  and 
where  it  is  matured  and  in  condition  to  become  an  object  of  re- 
venue, it  is,  generally  speaking,  better  that  the  fabric,  than  the 
material,  should  be  the  subject  of  taxation.  Ideas  of  propor- 
tion between  the  quantum  of  the  tax  and  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle can  be  more  easily  adjusted  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
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case.  An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  practice,  as  far  as  their  neces- 
sities have  permitted,  of  those  nations  whom  we  are  to  meet  as 
competitors  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

VII.  Drawbacks  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  on  the 
materials  of  manufactures. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  duties  on 
those  materials  ought,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  forborne. 
Of  these  exceptions,  three  cases  occur,  which  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples— one,  where  the  material  is  itself  an  object  of  general 
or  extensive  consumption,  and  a  fit  and  productive  source  of 
revenue :  another,  where  a  manufacture  of  a  simpler  kind,  the 
competition  of  which  with  a  like  domestic  article  is  desired  to 
be  restrained,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material,  from 
being  capable  by  a  further  process,  to  be  converted  into  a  manu- 
facture of  a  different  kind,  the  introduction  or  growth  of  which 
is  desired  to  be  encouraged :  a  third,  where  the  material  itself 
is  a  production  of  the  country,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
furnish  a  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  to  the  national  manufac- 
turers. 

Under  the  first  description  comes  the  article  of  molasses.  It 
is  not  only  a  fair  object  of  revenue,  but  being  a  sweet,  it  is  just 
that  the  consumers  of  it  should  pay  a  duty  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers of  sugar.          ' 

Cottons  and  linen  in  their  white  state,  fall  under  the  second 
description — a  duty  upon  such  as  are  imported  is  proper  to  pro- 
mote the  domestic  manufacture  of  similar  articles  in  the  same 
state — a  drawback  of  that  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  print- 
ing and  staining  at  home  of  those  which  are  brought  from 
abroad.  When  the  first  of  these  manufactures  has  attained  suf- 
ficient maturity  in  a  country,  to  furnish  a  full  supply  for  the  se- 
cond, the  utility  of  the  drawback  ceases. 

The  article  of  hemp  either  now  does  or  may  be  expected 
soon  to  exemplify  the  third  case,  in  the  United  States. 

Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufactures  are  not  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  competition  with  some  domes- 
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tic  production,  the  same  reasons  which  recommend,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  exemption  of  those  materials  from  duties,  would  re- 
commend, as  a  like  general  rule,  the  allowance  of  drawbacks 
in  favour  of  the  manufacturer :  accordingly,  such  drawbacks 
are  familiar  in  countries  which  systematically  pursue  the  busi- 
ness of  manufactures  ;  which  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
observance  of  a  similar  policy  in  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  union,  in  the  instances 
of  salt  and  molasses.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  extend  it  to  some  other  articles.  ^ 

VIII.  The  encouragement  of  new  inventions  and  discoveries, 
at  home,  and  of  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  such 
as  may  have  been  made  in  other  countries ;  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  machinery. 

It  is  customary  with  manufacturing  nations  to  prohibit,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  exportation  of  implements  and  machines, 
they  have  either  invented  or  improved.  There  are  already  ob- 
jects for  a  similar  regulation  in  the  United  States  ;  and  others 
may  be  expected  to  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  adoption  of 
it  seems  to  be  dictated  by  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  Greater 
liberality,  in  such  respects,  might  better  comport  with  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  the  country  ;  but  a  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  in 
other  quarters  will  not  always  permit  the  free  indulgence  of  a 
spirit  which  would  place  us  upon  an  equal  footing.  As  far  as 
prohibitions  tend  to  prevent  foreign  competitors  from  deriving 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made  at  home,  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  advantages  of  those  by  whom  they  may  have  been 
introduced  ;  and  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  exertion. 

IX.  Judicious  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  manufactured 
commodities. 

This  is  not  among  the  least  important  of  the  means,  by  which 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures  may  be  promoted.  It  is  indeed 
in  many  cases  one  of  the  most  essential.  Contributing  to  pre- 
vent frauds  upon  consumers  at  home,  and  exporters  to  foreign 
countries— to  improve  the  quality  and  preserve  the  character  of 
the  national  manufactures,  it  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  expeditious 
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and  advantageous  sale  of  them,  and  to  serve  as  a  guard  against 
successful  competition  from  other  quarters.  The  reputation  of 
the  flour  and  lumber  of  some  states,  and  of  the  potash  of  others, 
has  been  established  by  an  attention  to  this  point.  And  the  like 
good  name  might  be  procured  for  those  articles,  wheresoever 
produced,  by  a  judicious  and  uniform  system  of  inspection 
throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  like  system  might 
also  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  commodities. 

X.  The  facilitating  of  pecuniary  remittances  from  place  to 
place.         . 

XI.  The  facilitating  of  the  transportation  of  commodities. 
The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  means,  by  which   the 

growth  of  manufactures  is  ordinarily  promoted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  merely  necessary  that  measures  of  government,  which 
have  a  direct  view  to  manufactures,  should  be  calculated  to 
assist  and  protect  them  ;  but  that  those  which  only  collaterally 
affect  them,  in  the  general  course  of  the  administration,  should 
be  guarded  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to  injure  them. 


The  possibility  of  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  may  present 
itself,  as  an  objection  to  the  arrangements  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

But  there  is  no  truth  which  7nay  be  more  Jirrnly  relied  upon^ 
than  that  the  interests  of  the  revenue  are  promoted  by  whatever 
promotes  an  increase  of  national  industry  and  wealth. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  these,  is  the  capacity  of  every 
country  to  contribute  to  the  public  treasury  ;  and  when  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  is  increased,  or  even  is  not  decreased,  the  only 
consequence  of  measures  which  diminish  any  particular  re- 
source is  a  change  of  the  object.  If  by  encouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  at  home,  the  revenue,  which  has  been  wont 
to  accrue  from  its  importation,  should  be  lessened,  an  indemni- 
fication can  easily  be  found,  either  out  of  the  manufacture  it- 
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self,  or  from  some  other  object  which  may  be   deemed  more 


convenient. 


To  fill  up  the  chasm  here,  we  annex  the  opinions  of  the  ex-pre- 
sident, Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  same  subject,  given  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Benjamin  Austin,  Esq.  of  Boston. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Austin^  Esq.  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  As  the  present  state  of  our  country  demands  some  extra- 
ordinary effort  in  congress  to  bring  forward  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States,  I  am  induced  to 
mention  a  plea  often  used  by  the  friends  of  England,  that  the 
ivork-shops  of  Europe  are  recommendediy  you  as  the  most  pro- 
per to  furnish  articles  ofmamfacture  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  which  they  infer  that  it  is  your  opinion,  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  are  not  proper  objects  for  congres- 
sional protection.  They  frequently  enlarge  on  this  idea  as  cor- 
responding with  your  sentiments,  and  endeavour  to  weaken  our 
exertions  in  this  particular,  by  quoting  you  as  the  advocate  of 
foreign  manufactures.^  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic.  Not  that 
these  persons  have  any  friendly  motive  towards  you :  but  they 
think  it  will  answer  their  purposes  if  such  sentiments  can  be 
promulgated  with  an  appearance  of  respect  to  your  opinion.  I 
am  sensible  that  many  of  these  persons  mean  to  misrepresent 
your  real  intentions  ;  being  convinced  that  the  latitude  they 
take  with  your  remarks  on  manufactures,  is  far  beyond  what  you 
contemplated  at  the  period  they  were  written.  The  purity  of 
your  mind  could  not  lead  you  to  anticipate  the  perfidy  of 
foreign  nations,  which  has  since  taken  place. — If  you  had,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  would  have  discouraged  the  manufactures 
of  a  nation,  whose  fields  have  since  been  abundantly  covered 
with  merino  sheep,  flax  and  cotton  ;  or  depended  on  looms  at 
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6000  miles  distance,  to  furnish  the  citizens  with  clothing,  when 
their  internal  resources  were  adequate  to  produce  such  neces- 
saries by  their  domestic  industry. 

"  You  will  pardon  my  remarks,  and  excuse  my  freedom  in 
writiag  you  on  this  subject.  But  it  would  be  an  essential 
service  at  rhis  crisis  when  the  subject  of  manufactures  will 
come  so  powerfully  before  congress,  by  petitions  from  various 
establishments,  if  you  v/ould  condescend  to  express  more  mi- 
nutely your  idea  of  the  "  -workshops  of  Eur  ope  i^''  in  the  supply 
of  such  articles  as  can  be  manufactured  among  ourselves.  An 
explanation  from  you  on  this  subject  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  those  manufactures,  which  have  risen 
during  the  late  war  to  a  respectable  state  of  maturity  and  im- 
provement. Domestic  manufactures  are  the  object  contem- 
plated ;  instead  of  establishments  under  the  sole  control  of 
capitalists,  our  children  may  be  educated  under  the  inspection 
of  their  parents  while  the  habits  of  industry  may  be  duly  in- 
culcated. 

"  If  the  general  idea  should  prevail  that  you  i^rcitr  foreign 
■work-shops  to  domestic^  the  high  character  you  sustain  among 
the  friends  of  our  country,  may  lead  them  to  a  discouragement 
of  that  enterprize  which  is  viewed  by  many  as  an  essential  ob- 
ject of  our  national  independence.  I  should  not  have  taken  the 
freedom  of  suggesting  my  ideas,  but  being  convinced  of  your 
patriotism,  and  devotedness  to  the  good  of  your  country,  I  am 
urged  to  make  the  foregoing  observations  ;  your  candour  will 
cKCuse  me  if  they  are  wrong." 


Extract  from  Mr.  Jeffersori's  ansxver. 

"  You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our 
dependence  on  England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candour.  But 
within  the  thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  cir- 
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cumstances  changed  ?    We  Were  then  in  peace — our  indepen- 
dent place  among  nations  was  acknowledged.      A  conimti-ce 
which  offered  the  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  the  same  mate- 
rial, after  receiving  the  last  touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  nations.     It  was  expected,  that  those  esptciaily 
to  whom  manufacturing  industry  was  important,  would  cherish 
the  friendship  of  such  customers  by  every  favour,  and  pi^rticu- 
larly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of  justice   and  friend- 
ship.     Under  this  prospect  the  question  seemed  legitimate, 
whether  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land,  courting 
the  hand  of  husbandry,  the   industry  of  agriculture  or  that  of 
manufactures^  would  add  most  to  the  national  wealth  ?  And  the 
doubt  on  the  utility  of  American  manufactures  was  entertained 
on  this  consideration  chiefly,  that  to  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man a  vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the 
earth  on  which  it  is  employed.     For  one   grain  of  wheat  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  she  renders  20,   30,  and  even   50  fold. — 
Whereas  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  falls  in  most  instances 
vastly  below  this  profit.     Pounds  of  flax  in  his  hands,  yield  but 
penny  weights  of  lace.  This  exchange,  too,  laborious  as  it  might 
seem,  what  a  field  did   it  promise  for  the  occupation  of  the 
ocean — what  a  nursery  for  that  class   of  citizens  who  were  to 
exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that  element  ? — This 
was  the  state  of  things  in   1785,  when   the  Notes  on  Virginia 
were  first  published  ;  when  the  ocean  being  open  to  all  nations, 
and  their  common  rights  on  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  un- 
der regulations   sanctioned   by  the  assent   and  usages  of  all,  it 
was  thought  that  the   doubt   might  claim   some   consideration. 
But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of 
civilized  society  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most 
distinguished  in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization^ 
would  have  suddenly  descended  from  that  honourable  eminence, 
and  setting  at  defiance  all  those  laws  established  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely 
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because  strong  enough  to  do  it  with  temporal  impunity  j  and 
that  under  this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order,  we 
should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand  ships,  and  have  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slavery  ?  And  all  this 
has  taken  place.     The  British  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  har- 
bours of  the  globe,  without  having  first  proceeded  to  some  one 
of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and  ob- 
tained a  licence  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.     The 
French  declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at 
a  port,  or  been  visited  by  a  ship,  of  the  enemy  nation.      Thus 
were  we  completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.     Compare  this 
state  of  things  with  that  of  '85,  and   say  whether  an   opinion 
founded  in  the  circumstances  of  that  day,  can  be  fairlv  applied 
to  those   of  the  present.     We  have  experienced  what  we   did 
not  then  believe,  that  there   exists  both  profligacy  and  power 
enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field   of  interchange  with  other 
nations  ;  that  to  be  independent  for  the  cortiforts  of  life  we  must 
fabricate  them  ourselves.     We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer 
by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.     The  former  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.     The  grand  enquiry 
now  is,  shall  we  make  our  oxvn  comforts^  or  go  xvithout  them  at 
the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He.,  therefore.,  who  is  now  against 
domestic  mamfactures^  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  depen- 
dence on  that  nation.,  or  to  be  clothed  in   skins,  and  to  live  like 
wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns. — I  am  proud  to  say,  I  am  not 
ONE  OF  THESE.     Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort — and 
if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace 
with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of 
domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difference  of 
price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home 
equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from 
the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it.     If  it  shall  be 
proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  question  of  '85  will 
then  recur,  viz. :    Will  our  surplus  labour  be  then  more  benefi- 
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cially  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrica- 
tions of  art  ?  We  have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that 
question  will  press  upon  us  ;  and  the  maxim  to  be  applied  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist.  For  in  so 
complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can 
be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  circum- 
stances. Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explana- 
tion to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandid,  who  use  my  former 
opinion  only  as  a  stalking-horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage 
to  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  nation.^* 
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I^hiladefphta^  Jtme  18,  181^. 
AN  idea  appears  to  be  entertained  by  many  persons,  that 
tJ^ur  views  lead  to  great  innovations,  and  to  advocate  visionary 
and  new  formed  projects,  of  which  the  results  may  be  perni- 
cious. The  extracts  from  the  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
on  manufactures,  contained  in  our  last  address,  ought  to  remove 
all  doubt  on  this  subject.  That  most  excellent  document  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  a  plan  of  policy  which  embraced, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  that  protection  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  endeavouring, 
with  our  feeble  efforts,  to  prove  the  necessity. 

We  now  lay  before  you  two  important  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee of  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  congress  of  1816-— 
that  congress  by  which  was  enacted  the  tariff  that  has  produced 
the  present  calamitous  state  of  affairs.  These  documents  fully 
prove,  that  the  subject  had  been  duly  considered,  and  was  fully 
understood  by  that  committee,  whose  wise  counsels,  unfortunate- 
ly, were  over-ruled  by  the  disciples  of  Adam  Smith,  those  gen- 
tlemen, whose  maxim  is  "  to  buy  -where  articles  can  he  had 
cheapest''' — a  maxim,  we  repeat,  to  the  utter  rejection  of  which 
Gi-eat  Britain  owes  the  great  mass  of  her  wealth,  power,  and  re- 
sources— a  maxim  which  never  failed  to  ruin  any  nation  by 
which  it  was  adopted. 

A  cursory  view  of  these  reports  will  evince  the  sagacity  of 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  were  drawn  up.  Their  predictions 
have  unhappily  become  history.  The  present  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  obviously  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  protect" 
big  domestic  manufactures,  was  as  clearly  foretold,  by  them;  in 
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1816,  as  it  can  now  be  described  by  the  most  accurate  pencil. 
In  an  ill  hour,  the  admonitions  of  the  committee  were  disre- 
garded— and  heavily  the  nation  at  present  pays  the  forfeit. 

We  annex  to  these  reports  the  petition  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Oneida  county,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  presented 
to  congress  in  the  year  1818,  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  fellow 
citizens  for  protection — an  appeal  to  which  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid.  They  were  consigned  to  ruin,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interpose  in  their  favour. 


Report  of  the  coinmittee  of  commerce  and  mamifacturers^  to 
■which  were  referred  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  the  manu' 
facturers  of  cotton  xvool. — February  13,  1816. 

The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  to  which  were 
referred  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  wool,  respectfully  submit  the  following  REPORT — 

The  committee  were  conscious,  that  they  had  no  ordinary 
duty  to  perform,  when  tht  house  of  representatives  referred  to 
their  consideration,  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  wool.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
house,  they  have  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  beg 
leave  to  present  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Ti  iL-y  are  not  a  little  apprehensive,  that  they  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  doing  justice  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce — a 
subJL'Ct  which  enlightened  statesmen  and  philosophers  have 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  their  attention  and  consideration, 

Ii  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  offer  any  theoreti- 
cal opinions  of  their  own,  or  of  others.  They  are  persuaded 
that  a  display  of  speculative  opinions  would  not  meet  with  ap- 
probation.    From  these  views,  the  committee  are  disposed  to 
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state  facts,  and  make  such  observations  only  as  shall  be  inti- 
mately connected  with,  and  warranted  by,  them. 

Prior  to  the  years  1806  and  1807,  establishments  for  manu- 
facturing cotton  wool  had  not  been  attempted,  but  in  a  few  in- 
Btances,  and  on  a  limited  scale.  Their  rise  and  progress  are 
attributable  to  embarrassments  to  which  commerce  was  sub- 
jected ;  which  embarrassments  originated  in  causes  not  within 
the  control  of  human  prudence. 

While  commerce  flourished,  the  trade  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the  East-Indies,  and 
with  the  colonies  of  Spain  and  France,  enriched  our  enterpri- 
sing merchants,  the  benefits  of  which  were  sensibly  felt  by  the 
agriculturists,  whose  wealth  and  industry  were  increased  and 
extended.  When  external  commerce  was  suspended,  the  capi- 
talists throughout  the  union  became  solicitous  to  give  activity  to 
their  capital.  A  portion  of  it,  it  is  believed,  was  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  it,  as  it  appears,  was  likewise  employed  in  erecting  esta- 
blishments, for  manufacturing  cotton  wool.  To  make  the  state- 
ment as  satisfactory  as  possible — to  give  it  all  the  certainty  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  attaining,  the  following  facts  are  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  They  show  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  a  few  years,  and  evi- 
dently the  ability  to  carry  them  on  with  certainty  of  success, 
should  a  just  and  liberal  policy  regard  them  as  objects  deserv- 
ing encouragement. 


IN  THE  YEAR 

Bales  ol  coUon  manulactured  in 
manufacturing  establisments. 

1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 

500 

1.000 

10.000 

90,000 

This  statement  the  committee  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  nor 
have  they  any  to  question  the  truth  of  the  following  succinct 
statement  of  the  capital  which  is  employed,  of  the  labour  which 
it  commands,  and  of  the  products  of  that  labour. 
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Capital              S  40,000,00« 

Males  employed,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  and 

upwards -  10,00© 

WoTuen  and  female  children          -         .         •  66,000 
Boys,  under  seventeen  years  of  age             -          •  24,000 
Wages  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  aver- 
aging §150  each g  15,000,000 

Cotton  wool  manufactured, ninety  thousand  bales, 

amounting  to  lbs.            .....  27,000,000 

Number  of  yards  of  cotton,  of  various  kinds,  81,000.000 

Cost,  per  yard,  averaging  30  cents     -         .         -  S24, 300,000 

The  rise  and  progress  of  such  establishments  can  excite  n* 
wonder.  The  inducements  to  industry  in  a  free  government 
are  numerous  and  inviting.  Effects  are  always  in  unison  with 
their  causes.  The  inducements  consist  in  the  certainty  and  se- 
curity which  every  citizen  enjoys  of  exercising  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  creations  of  his  genius,  and  the  products  of  his 
labour  ;  in  procuring  from  his  native  soil,  at  all  times  with  facili- 
ty, the  raw  materials  that  are  required ;  and  in  the  liberal  en- 
couragement that  will  be  accorded  by  agriculturists  to  those 
who,  by  their  labour,  keep  up  a  constant  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  produce  of  agriciilture. 

Every  state  will  participate  in  those  advantages.  The  re- 
sources of  each  will  be  explored,  opened,  and  enlarged.  Dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  union  will,  according  to  their  position,  the 
climate,  the  population,  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  strike  into  that  line  of  industry,  which  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  interest  and  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  an  active  and 
free  intercourse,  promoted  and  facilitated  by  roads  and  canals, 
will  ensue  ;  prejudices  which  are  generated  by  distance,  and  the 
want  of  inducements  to  approach  each  other  and  reciprocate 
benefits,  will  be  removed ;  information  will  be  extended  j  the 
union  will  acquire  strength  and  solidity  ;  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  of  each  state,  will  be  regarded  a.*^ 
fountains  from  which  flow  numerous  streams  of  public  aiKi  pri- 
vate prosperity. 
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-  Each  government,  moving  in  its  appropriate  orbit,  performing 
with  ability,  its  separate  functions,  will  be  endeared  to  the  hearts 
of  a  good  and  grateful  people. 

The  states  that  are  most  disposed  to  manufactures,  as  regular 
occupations,  will  draw  from  the  agricultural  states  all  the  raw 
materials  which  they  want,  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion 
also  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  while  the  latter  will,  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  always  command, 
in  peace  or  in  war,  at  moderate  prices,  every  species  of  manu- 
facture, that  their  wants  may  require.  Should  they  be  inclined 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  they  can  do  so  with  success  ;  be- 
cause they  have  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  erect  and  to  ex- 
tend at  pleasure  manufacturing  establishments.  Our  wants  being 
Supplied  by  our  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  exportation  of  spe- 
cie to  pay  for  foreign  manufactures,  will  cease. 

The  value  of  American  produce  at  this  time  exported,  w,ill  not 
enable  the  importers  to  pay  for  the  foreign  manufactures  im- 
ported.  Whenever  the  two  accounts  shall  be  fairly  stated,  the 
balance  against  the  United  States  will  be  found  to  be  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Such  is  the  state  of  things,  that  the  change 
must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States.  The  precious 
metals  will  be  attracted  to  them,  the  diffusion  of  which,  in  a  re- 
gular and  uniform  current  through  the  great  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  body  politic,  will  give  to  each  member  health  and  vigour. 

In  proportion  as  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  depends 
on  agriculture  and  manufactures,  as  a  common  basis,  will  it  in- 
crease and  become  independent  of  those  revolutions  and  fluctu- 
ations, which  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  foreign  governments 
are  too  apt  to  produce.  Our  navigation  will  be  quickened  ;  and, 
supported  as  it  will  be  by  internal  resources  never  before  at  the 
command  of  any  nation,  will  advance  to  the  extent  of  those  re- 
sources. 

New  channels  of  trade,  to  enterprise,  no  less  important  than 
productive,  are  opening,  which  can  be  secured  only  by  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy  appreciating  their  advantage. 
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If  want  of  foresight  should  neglect  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  them,  the  opportune  moment  may  be  lost,  per- 
haps for  centuries,  and  the  energies  of  this  nation  be  thereby 
prevented  from  developing  themselves,  and  from  making  the 
boon  which  is  proffered,  our  own. 

By  trading  on  our  own  capital,  collisions  with  other  nations. 
If  they  be  not  entirely  done  away,  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

This  natural  order  of  things  exhibits  the  commencement  of  a 
new  epoch,  which  promises  peace,  security,  and  repose,  by  a 
firm  and  steady  reliance  on  the  produce  of  agriculture,  on  the 
treasures  that  are  embosomed  in  the  earth,  on  the  genius  and 
ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  and  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise  of  our  merchants. 

The  government  possessing  the  intelligence  and  the  art  of 
improving  the  resources  of  the  nation,  will  increase  its  efficient 
powers,  and,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  those  whom  it  hag 
made  happy,  will  oppose  to  the  assailant  of  the  nation's  rights, 
the  true,  the  only  Invincible  iEgis,  the  unity  of  will  and  strength. 
Causes  producing  war  will  be  few.  Should  war  take  place,  its 
calamitous  consequences  will  be  mitigated,  and  the  expenses 
and  burdens  of  such  a  state  of  things  will  fall  with  a  weightiest 
oppressive  and  injurious  on  the  nation.  The  expenditures  of 
the  last  war  were  greatly  increased  by  a  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies.  The  prices  incident  to  such  a  dependence  will  always 
be  high. 

Had  not  our  nascent  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
the  quantity  of  commodities,  at  that  time  in  demand,  the  ex- 
penditures would  have  been  much  greater,  and  consequences 
the  most  fatal  and  disastrous,  alarming  even  in  contemplation, 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  nation.  The  experience  of  the 
past  teaches  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  points  emphati- 
cally to  the  remedy.  A  wise  government  should  heed  its  admo- 
nitions, or  the  independence  of  this  nation  will  be  exposed  to 
"  the  shafts  of  fortune." 

The  committee,  keeping  in  view  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  cotton  fabrics  imported  from 
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India,  interfere  not  less  with  that  encouragement  to  which  agri- 
culture is  justly  entitled,  than  they  do  with  that  which  ought 
reasonably  to  be  accorded  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton  wool. 
The  raw  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  the  growth  of  In- 
dia, and  of  a  quality  inferior  to  our  own. 

The  fabrics  themselves,  in  point  of  duration  and  use,  are  like- 
wise inferior  to  the  substantial  fabrics  of  American  manufac- 
ture. Although  the  India  cotton  fabrics  can  be  sold  for  a  lower 
price  than  the  American,  yet  the  difference  in  the  texture  is  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  American,  that  the  latter  may  be  safely 
considered  as  the  cheapest. 

The  distance  of  most  of  the  western  states  from  the  ocean, 
the  exuberant  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  pro- 
ducts, forcibly  impress  the  mind  of  the  committee  with  a  belief, 
that  all  these  causes  conspire  to  encourage  manufactures,  and  to 
give  an  impetus  and  direction  to  such  a  disposition.  Although 
the  western  states  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  gristle,  in  contem- 
plation of  that  destiny,  to  which  they  are  hastening,  yet  the  pro- 
ducts of  manufactures  in  those  states  are  beyond  every  calcula- 
tion that  could  reasonably  be  made  j  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  who  have  supposed  that 
the  inducements  to  agHculture  and  the  superior  advantages  of 
that  life,  would  suppress  any  disposition  to  that  sort  of  indus- 
try. But  theories,  how  ingeniously  soever  they  may  be  con- 
structed, how  much  soever  they  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  are  no  sooner  brought  into  con- 
flict with  facts,  than  they  fall  into  ruins.  In  viewing  their  frag- 
ments, the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  render  the  homage  due 
to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  architects  ;  but  cannot  refrain  from 
regretting  the  waste,  to  no  purpose,  of  superior  intellects.  The 
western  states  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  theories  ;  they  appear  in 
their  growth  and  expansion  to  be  in  advance  of  thought ;  while 
the  political  economist  is  drawing  their  portraits,  their  features 
change  and  enlarge,  with  such  rapidity,  that  his  pencil  in  vain 
endeavours  to  catch  their  expression,  and  to  fix  their  physi- 
ognomy. 
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It  is  to  their  advantage  to  manufacture,  because,  by  decreas- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  articles,  they  at  the  same  time,  increase 
their  value  by  labour,  bring  them  to  market  with  less  expense, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  best  prices. 

Those  states,  understanding  their  interest,  will  not  be  divert- 
ed from  its  pursuit.  In  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
they  find  a  stimulus  for  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  of  cotton  in  making  application  to  the 
national  goveinment  for  encouragement,  have  been  induced 
to  do  so  for  many  reasons. — They  know  that  their  establish- 
ments are  nerv  and  in  their  infancy^  and  that  they  have  to  en- 
counter a  competitioJi  with  foreign  estahlishnents^  that  have 
arrived  at  maturity^  that  are  supported  by  a  large  capital^  and 
that  have  from  the  government  every  protection  that  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  American  manufacturers  expect  to  meet  with  all  the 
embarrassments  which  a  jealous  and  monopolizing  policy  can 
suggest.  The  committee  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  such  con- 
siderations.— They  are  convinced  that  old  practices  and  max- 
ims will  not  be  abandoned  to  favour  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  will  put  in  requisition 
all  the  powers  of  ingenuity  ;  will  practise  whatever  art  can  de- 
vise, and  capital  can  accomplish,  to  prevent  the  American  ma- 
nufacturing establishmoits  from  striking  root  and  flourishing 
in  their  rich  and  native  soil.  By  the  allowance  of  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
be  furnished  with  additional  means  of  carrying  on  the  conflict, 
and  of  ensuring  success. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  good  reason  for  their  ap- 
prehensions ;  they  have  much  at  stake.  They  have  a  large 
capital  employed,  and  are  feelingly  alive  for  its  fate.  Should 
the  national  government  not  afford  them  protection,  the  dan- 
gers which  invest  and  threaten  them,  will  destroy  all  their 
hopes,  and  will  close  their  prospects  of  utility  to  their  country. 
A  reasonable  encouragement  will  sustain  and  keep  them  erect ; 
but  if  they  fall,  they  fall  never  to  rise  again. 
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Th&  foreign  manufacturers  and  merchants  know  this ;  and 
will  redouble  with  renovated  zeal  the  stroke  to  prostrate  them. 
They  also  know^  that  should  the  American  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments fall^  their  mouldering  piles — the  visible  ruins  of  a 
legislative  breathy  will  warn  all  who  shall  tread  in  the  same  foot- 
steps^ of  the  doom^  the  inevitable  destiny  of  their  establish- 
ments. 

The  national  government,  in  viewing  the  disastrous  effects 
of  a  short-sighted  policy,  may  relent ;  but  what  can  relenting 
avail  ?  Can  it  raise  the  dead  to  life  ?  Can  it  give  for  injuries 
inflicted,  the  reparation  that  is  due  ?  Industry,  in  every  rami- 
fication of  society,  will  feel  the  shock,  and  generations  will,  as 
they  succeed  each  other,  feel  the  effects  of  its  undulations.  Dis- 
satisfaction will  be  visible  everywhere,  and  the  lost  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  citizen,  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  evils  the 
government  will  have  to  deplore.  But  should  the  national  gov- 
ernment, pursuing  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  sustain 
and  foster  the  manufacturing  establishments,  a  few  years  would 
place  them  in  a  condition  to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  would  enable  them  to  increase  the  industry,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  to  afford  to  the  government, 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  whatever  it  may  require  to 
support  public  credit,  while  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Providence,  in  bountifully  placing  within  our  reach,  whatever 
can  minister  to  happiness  and  comfort,  indicates  plainly  to  us 
our  duty — and  what  we  owe  to  ourselves.  Our  resources  are 
abundant  and  inexhaustible. 

The  stand  that  Archimedes  wanted,  is  given  to  the  national 
and  state  governments — and  labour-saving  machinery  tenders 
the  lever — the  power  of  bringing  those  resources  into  use. 

This  power  imparts  incalculable  advantages  to  a  nation 
whose  population  is  not  full.  The  United  States  require  the  use 
of  this  power,  because  they  do  not  abound  in  population.  The 
^diminution  of  manual  labour,  by  means  of  machinery,  in  tlie 
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cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  was,  in  the  year  1810,  as 
two  hundred  to  one. 

Our  manufacturers  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this 
power,  and  have  profited  by  it.  A  little  more  experience  in 
making  machines,  and  in  managing  them  with  skill,  will  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  supply  more  fabrics  than  are  necessary 
for  the  home  demand. 

Competition  Avill  make  the  prices  of  the  articles  low,  and  the 
extension  of  the  cotton  manufactories  will  produce  that  compe- 
tition. 

One  striking  and  important  advantage,  which  labour-saving 
machines  bestow,  is  this,  that  in  all  their  operations  they  require 
few  men,  as  a  reference  to  another  part  of  this  report  will  show. 
No  apprehensions  can  then  be  seriously  entertained,  that  agri- 
culture will  be  in  danger  of  having  its  efficient  labourers  with- 
drawn from  its  service. 

On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturing  establishments  increasing 
the  demand  for  raw  materials^  will  give  to  agriculture  new  life 
and  expansion. 

The  committee  after  having  with  great  deference  and  respect, 
presented  to  the  house  this  important  subject  in  various  points 
of  view,  feel  themselves  constrained,  before  concluding  this  re- 
port,  to  oifer  a  fevv  more  observations,  which  they  consider  as 
being  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  not  less  so,  with  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  this  nation. 

The  prospects  of  an  enlarged  commerce  are  not  flattering. 

Every  nation  in  time  of  peace  will  supply  its  own  wants  from 
its  own  resources,  or  from  those  of  other  nations. 

When  supplies  are  drawn  from  foreign  countries,  the  inter- 
course which  will  ensue,  will  furnish  employ  to  the  navigation 
only  of  the  countries  connected,  by  their  reciprocal  wants. 

Our  concern  does  not  arise  from,  nor  can  it  be  increased  by, 
the  limitation  which  our  navigation  and  trade  will  have  pre- 
scribed to  them,  by  the  peace  and  apparent  repose  of  Europe. 

Our  apprehensions  arise  from  causes  that  cannot  animate  by 
their  effects.     Look  wheresoever  the  eye  can  glance,  and  what 
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are  the  objects  that  strike  the  vision  ?  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  industry,  deprived  of  its  motive  and  incitement,  is 
paralized  ;  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  seized  by  the  hand 
of  military  despotism,  is  appropriated  to  and  squandered  on  ob- 
jects of  ambition  ;  the  order  of  things  unsettled,  and  confidence 
between  man  and  man  annihilated.  Every  moment  is  looked 
for,  with  tremulous,  anxious,  and  increased  solicitude  ;  hope  lan- 
guishes ;  and  commercial  enterprise  stiffens  with  fear.  The  po- 
litical horizon  appears  to  be  calm,  but  many  of  no  ordinary  sa- 
gacity think  they  behold  signs  portentous  of  a  change,  the  in- 
dications of  a  violent  tempest  which  will  again  rage,  and  deso- 
late that  devoted  region. 

Should  this  prediction  fail,  no  change  for  the  better,  under 
existing  circumstances,  can  take  place.  Where  despotism — 
military  despotism  reigns — silence  and  fearful  stillness  must 
prevail. 

Such  is  the  prospect  which  continental  Europe  exhibits,  to 
the  enterprize  of  American  merchants. 

Can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  find  in  that  region,  sources 
which  will  supply  them  with  more  than  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars,  the  balance  due  for  British  manufactures  imported  ?  this 
balance  being  over  and  above  the  value  of  all  the  exports  to  fo- 
reign countries  from  the  United  States.  The  view  which  is 
given  of  the  dreary  prospect  of  commercial  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States  by  an  intercourse  with  continental  Eu- 
rope, is  believed  to  be  just.  The  statement  made  of  the  great 
balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  due  from  the  United  States, 
is  founded  on  matter  of  fact. 

In  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  are  gathered  together  and  held 
many  powers,  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  hitherto  to 
feel  and  to  exercise. 

No  improper  motives  are  intended  to  be  imputed  to  that  gov- 
ernment. But  does  not  experience  teach  a  lesson  that  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  governments,  like  individuals,  are  apt 
"  to  feel  power  and  forget  right."  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
national  decorum  to  become  circumspect  and  prudent.     May 
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not  the  government  of  Great  Britain  be  inclined,  in  analizing 
the  basis  of  her  political  power,  to  consider  and  regard  the 
United  States  as  her  rival,  and  to  indulge  an  improper  jealousy, 
the  enemy  of  peace  and  repose  ? 

Can  it  be  politic^  in  any  point  of  vierv^  to  make  the  United 
States  dependent  on  any  nation  for  supplies^  absolutely  neceS' 
sary  for  defence^  for  comfort^  and  for  accommodation  ? 

Will  not  the  strength,  the  political  energies  of  this  nation  be 
materially  impaired  at  any  time,  but  fatally  so  in  those  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress,  by  such  dependence  ? 

Do  not  the  suggestions  of  ivisdom  plainly  show^  that  the  secu- 
rity^ the  peace^  and  the  happiness  of  this  nation  depend  on  open- 
ing and  enlarging  all  our  resources^  and  draxving  from  them 
whatever  shall  be  required  for  public  use  or  private  accommoda- 
tion f 

The  committee,  from  the  views  which  they  have  taken,  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  be 
perilous.  Some  have  decreased,  and  others  have  suspended  bu- 
siness. A  liberal  encouragement  ivill  put  them  again  into  ope- 
ration with  increased  powers  ;  but  should  it  be  withheld^  they 
will  be  prostrated.  Thousands  -will  be  reduced  to  wafit  and 
icretchedness.  A  capital  of  near  sixty  millions  of  dollars  will  be- 
come inactive^  the  greater  part  of  which  xvill  be  a  dead  loss  to  the 
manufacturers.  Our  improvidence  may  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences :  the  powers,  jealous  of  our  growth  and  prosperity,  will 
.acquire  the  resources  and  strength  which  this  government  ne- 
glects to  improve.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretel  the  use  that 
foreign  powers  will  make  of  them.  The  committee,  from  all 
the  considerations  which  they  have  given  to  this  subject,  are 
deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  cotton  wool  are  of  real  utility  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  that  they  contribute  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  union.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  tender,  respectfully,  with  this  report,  the 
following;  resolution : 
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Resolved^  That  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  now  authorised  by  law,  there  be  laid,  levied, 
and  collected  on  cotton  goods,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  country  whatever, 

per  centum  ad  valorem,  being  not  less 
cents  per  square  yard. 


Report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures  on  the 
memorials  and  petitions  of  the  manufacturers  of  wool — 
March  6,  1816. 

The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  to  which  was 
referred  the  memorials  and  petitions  of  the  manufacturers  of 
wool,  respectfully  submit  the  following  REPORT — 

The  committee  having  given  this  subject  all  the  consideration 
that  its  importance  merits,  beg  leave  to  present,  with  due  re- 
spect, to  the  house,  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  correctness  of  the  following  estimate  the  committee  are 
no  wise  disposed  to  question : 

Amount  of  capital  supposed  to  be  invested  in  build- 
ings, machinery,  8cc.  812,000,000 
Value  of  raw  material  consumed  annually,   7,000,000 
Increase  of  value  by  manufacturinij,             12,000,000 

Value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  annually,     -     g  19,000,000 


^^      ,         r  I       A    r  Constantly,  -       50,000 

Number  of  persons  employed, -f  ^^        .     ■'' 

(.Occasionally        -t      50,000 


■  100,000 


Ihe  committee  having,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  house,  on 
the  13th  of  February  last,  on  the  memorials  and  petitions  of 
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the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  po- 
licy of  fostering  manufacturing  establishments,  consider  them- 
selves relieved  from  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  same  argu- 
ments. Every  reason  then  urged  for  sustaining  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturing establishments,  applies  with  equal  force  in  favour  of 
the  woollen.  The  committee,  influenced  by  the  same  reasons, 
feel  themselves  bound  to  accord  the  same  justice  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  wool. 

The  following  resolution  is,  therefore,  with  due  respect  sub- 
mitted to  the  house. 

Resolved^  That  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  now  authorised  by  law,  there  be  laid,  levied, 
and  collected  on  woollen  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  territories  thereof,  from  any  foreign  country  whatever, 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


A  Memorial  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  Ja- 
nuary 7,  1818. 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  Congress  assembled,  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Oneida,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  well  manufacturers  as  others,  Respectfully 
Sheweth  : 

That  the  above  county  contains  a  greater  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  of  cotton  and  woollen,  than  any  county 
in  the  state,  there  being  invested  in  said  establishments  at  least 
600,000  dollars. 

That,  although  the  utmost  eiforts  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors to  sustain  those  establishments,  their  efforts  have  proved 
fruitless,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  factories  remain 
necessarily  closed,  some  of  the  proprietors  being  wholly  ruined, 
and  others  struggling  under  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
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In  this  alarming  situation,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  last  ap- 
peal to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  While  we  make 
this  appeal,  the  present  crisis,  the  extensive  embarrassments  in 
most  of  the  great  departments  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  in  affording  immediate  relief  to  manufacturers,  are 
fully  seen  and  appreciated.  Yet  your  petitioners  cannot  believe 
that  the  legislature  of  the  union  will  remain  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  the  wide-spread  ruin  of  their  fellow  citizens^  and  look  on, 
and  see  a  great  branch  of  itidustry,  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
every  community^  prostrated  under  circumstances  fatal  to  all  fu- 
ture attempts  at  revival  without  a  further  effort  for  relief.  We 
would  not  magnify  the  subject,  which  we  now  present  to  con- 
gress beyond  its  just  merits,  when  we  state  it  to  be  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  and  at  the  very  threshold,  we 
disclaim  all  legislative  patronage  or  favour  to  any  particular 
class  or  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes 
in  the  community.  We  ask  of  congress  the  adoption  of  no 
measure,  for  the  relief  of  manufacturers,  which  is  not  deemed 
consistent  with  sound  national  policy,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the-United  States  at  large.  But  if  a  compliance  with  our  pray- 
ers be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  and  for  the  public  good ;  if  our 
application  be  justified  by  the  examples  of  all  wise  and  patriotic 
states  ;  if  no  government  of  modern  Europe  is  so  short-sighted, 
or  regardless  of  its  duties^  as  iiot  to  constantly  watch  over,  ajid 
yield  a  steady  and  protecting  support  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
state,  we  humbly  hope  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  American  manu- 
factures \%\\\  not  be  made  in  vain. 

That  clothing  for  our  citizens  in  peace,  and  our  army  and 
navy  in  war,  are  indispensable,  and  that  the  necessary  supply 
should  be  independent  of  foreign  nations,  are  positions  that 
will  be  conti-overted  by  none.  The  last  war  afforded  most  la- 
mentable proof :  your  soldiers,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of 
a  northern  climate,  were  at  times  found  fighting  in  their  ranks 
almost  naked.     It  will  not   escape  observation,  that  national 

22 
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collision  and  hostility  are  most  likely  to  arise  with  that  nation 
from  whom  our  supplies  are  principally  derived,  and  that  the 
operations  of  war  must  be  prosecuted  on  the  ocean  ;  hence,  re- 
gular supplies  being  cut  off,  smuggling,  violations  of  law,  with 
all  the  concomitant  evils  experienced  in  the  late  war,  are  the 
certain  consequences.  The  same  disgraceful  scenes  are  to  be 
acted  over  and  over  again,  to  the  deep  reproach  of  the  country. 
If  the  present  mafiiifactories  are  suffered  to  fall,  the  government 
■will  look  in  vain  for  means  to  avert  those  calamities.  Surround-  ^ 
ed  with  many  embarrassments,  government,  during  the  war, 
saw  fit  to  encourage  manufacturing  establishments  ;  and  those 
who  embarked  their  capital,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  were  war- 
ranted in  the  expectation  of  such  continuing  support  of  govern- 
ment as  should  protect  their  interest  against  that  foreign  rival- 
ship  and  hostility  which  is  now  operating  to  their  ruin.  They 
had  a  right,  as  they  conceive,  to  expect  this  from  what  the  gov- 
ernment owed  to  itself,  and  to  the  independence  and  best  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  other  na- 
tions in  like  circumstances. 

In  reviewing  the  discussions  on  this  great  question,  your  pe- 
titioners feel  themselves  justified  in  saying,  that  the  question 
has  not  been  at  all  times  fairly  met  on  its  true  merits.  We 
have  been  constrained  to  witness  alarm  sounded,  as  though  a 
new  principle  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  country  now  for 
the  first  time,  taxed  for  the  mere  benefit  of  manufacturers. 
What  can  be  more  untrue  and  unjust  ?  We  n^ed  not  remind 
the  honourable  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  what  is 
known  to  all,  that  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, special  regard  has  been  had,  in  laying  impost  and  taxes, 
to  the  protection  of  domestic  mamfactures,  by  increasing  the 
duties  on  imported  articles  coming  in  competition.  Again,  the 
tariff,  in  protecting  manufactures,  has  been  represented  as  taxing 
the  farmer  and  planter  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  ;  and 
hence,  attempts  have  been  made  to  excite  popular  prejudice 
against  the  latter.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic,  in  show- 
ing how  unjust  to  individuals  and  injurious  to  the  country  the 
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charge  is.  As  it  respects  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  distinct  class  of  manufacturers,  no 
separation  of  the  manufacturer  and  farmer ;  it  is  the  farmer 
himself  who  is  the  manufacturer ;  he  invests  his  money  in  ma- 
nufacturing stock.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  factories,  in  or 
near  the  great  towns,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  manufacturing 
stock  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

Between  diiferent  districts  or  states,  one  manufacturing  and 
the  other  not,  a  different  question  arises,  which  resolves  itself 
into  a  mere  equality  or  apportionment  of  taxes  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  union  ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen,  on  a  view  of  the 
whole  system  of  impost  and  taxes,  that  no  injustice  is  done,  as 
the  manufacturing  districts  have^  and  still  do  ^  contribute  their  full 
proportion  to  the  public  treasury.     Of  the  internal  taxes,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  have  paid  an  amount  greatly  beyond  the  nume- 
rical standard  or  rule  of  apportionment  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution.    The  fact  is  not  here  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
complaint ;  but  to  show  how  fallacious  it  is  to  select  the  duty  on 
a  particular  article,  to  settle  the  question  of  equality  in  the  ge- 
neral apportionment  of  taxes.     We  might  again  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  tariff  of  imposts,  and  ask  if  the  duty  is  not  greater 
on  many  other  articles  than  on  imported  cloths  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  coarse   and  almost  useless  cottons  of  the  East 
Indies.)     This  is  believed  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  spe- 
cific duties,  and  eminently  so  in  some  instances.     Were  the  go- 
vernment to  proceed  much  farther  than  is  now  contemplated, 
and  bestow   premiums   for   the    encouragement  of  particular 
branches  of  industry,  examples  to  justify  the  measure  would  be 
found  in  the  wisest  and  best  administered  governments.    While 
the  provision  in  the  constitution,  prohibiting-  any  duty  on  ex- 
ports^ favours  the  great  staple  productions  of  the  south,  it  in- 
jures the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  is  subversive  of  the  great 
principle  adopted  by  most  nations,  to  restrain  the  export  of  the 
razv  material  necessary ^in  manifactiires.     But  neither  of  this 
provision  do  your  petitioners  complain. 

We  hope  to  find  excuse  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the  following  princi- 
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pies  of  political  economy,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  most 
enlightened  governments,  and  are  deemed  not  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  the  United  States  : 

That  the  public  good  requires  of  government  to  restrain  by 
duties^  the  importation  of  articles  which  may  be  produced  at 
home^  and  to  manufacture  as  much  as  possible  of  the  raw  material 
of  the  country. 

That  the  branches  of  industry.,  particularly  necessary  or  use- 
ful to  the  independence  of  the  comrnioiity^  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  goveryiment. 

That  the  most  disadvantageous  commerce^  is  that  which  ex- 
changes  the  raw  material  for  manufactured  goods. 

That  any  nation  which  should  open  its  ports  to  all  foreign  im- 
portations.^ -without  a  reciprocal  privilege.^  would  soon  be  ruined 
by  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  support  of  which,  no  wars, 
however  bloody,  no  expense,  however  enormous,  are  too  great 
a  sacrifice,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  United  States. 
That  nation  assumes  to  mamfacture  for  all  7iations.,  but  will  re- 
ceive the  tnamfactures  of  none.  So  tenacious,  so  jealous  is  she 
of  the  first  dawnings  of  manufactures  elsewhere,  that  she  binds 
even  the  hands  of  her  own  colonists.  The  jealousy  of  parlia- 
ment was  excited,  nearly  a  century  ago,  by  the  petty  hat  manu- 
factory of  Massachusetts  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  actually 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  furnaces,  in  British  America,  for  slitting  iron. 

The  great  Chatham,  the  least  hostile  to  British  America  of 
British  ministers,  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  in  1770,  expressed  his  utmost  alarm  at  the 
first  efforts  at  manufactures  in  America. 

Mr.  Brougham,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  British  par- 
liament, recently  declared  in  his  place,  that  it  was  well  worth 
while,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  to  incur  a  loss  on  the  expor- 
tations  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  our 
rising  manufactures.  It  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  active  rivalship  and  persevering  hostility  of  British 
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manufactures  :  and  when  the  capital,  the  deep-rooted  establish- 
ments, the  improved  machinery,  and  the  skill  of  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer, protected  as  he  always  is  by  the  government,  are 
considered,  it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  that  the  American 
manufacturer,  without  the  support  of  his  government,  is  found 
unequal  to  the  contest.  But  yielding  to  manufactories  reasona- 
ble support  in  their  infancy,  the  government  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  find  them  able  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign 
competition  and  hostility,  and  at  the  same  time  make  ample  re- 
turns to  the  nation  for  its  protecting  kindness. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  former  secretary  6f  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  sir  James  Stuart, 
that  ?io  new  inamifactory  can  be  established^  in  the  present  state 
of  the  -worlds  without  encouragement  from  government. 

It  cost  the  English  parliament  a  struggle  of  forty  years^  com' 
mencing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  get  the  better  of  the  es- 
tablished manufactures  of  Flanders.  It  is  believed  that  much 
less  encouragement  from  government  would  place  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  on  a  secure  foundation.  While  the 
writers  of  that  nation  are  seen  to  highly  commend  the  principle 
of  Adam  Smith,  that  industry  ought  to  be  left  to  pursue  its  own 
course,  without  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  the  govern- 
ment has,  at  all  times^  and  under  every  vicissitude^  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  lesson^  as  though  it  were  intended  for  other  nations  ; 
and  carried  legislative  regulations  into  every  department  and 
avenue  of  industry.  The  British  statute  book  groans  under 
these  regulations.  The  policy  of  the  government  has  proved 
triumphant ;  immeasurable  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  nation, 
giving  it  a  power  and  control  over  other  nations  never  before 
attained,  nor  so  long  enjoyed,  by  any  people  so  inconsiderable  in 
numbers. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  a  general  system  of  manufactures 
is  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States.  We 
would  be  understood  as  limiting  our  views  to  the  manufactories 
already  established  ;  to  save  those^  xvhich  have  not  already  fallen, 
from  the  ruin  which  threatens  them. 
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After  all  that  the  present  manufactories  can  supply^  there  rvill 
remain  to  foreign  importation  an  amount^  it  is  believed^  equals  if 
not  exceeding  the  means  of  the  country  to  pay  for.  That  importa- 
tion, let  it  be  remembered,  will  be  mostly  from  a  country  which 
shuts  her  ports  against  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  and 
keeps  them  so,  unless  the  necessities  of  her  manufactories,  or 
hunger  and  sedition  open  them  ;  and  then  iht  fatal  suspension 
often  proves,  as  the  experience  of  the  ill-fated  shippers  of  bread 
stuffs,  the  present  year,  will  attest,  a  mere  decoy  to  ruin.  Lord 
Sheffield,  in  the  year  1786,  declared,  that,  except  in  time  of  war, 
there  never  was  «  market  for  American  wheat  in  Great  Britain, 
exceeding  three  or  four  years  in  the  whole. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  balance  of  trade,  believed  in  both 
countries  to  be  generally  against  the  United  States,  was,  in  some 
degree,  satisfied  or  counter-balanced  by  a  favourable  trade  with 
the  West  Indies :  but  a  recent  change  of  policy  in  the  British 
councils  has  cut  off  that  resource,  and  the  parent  state  prefers 
exposing  her  colonies  to  starving,  rather  than  open  her  ports  to 
American  commerce. 

It  is  obvious  how  much  that  government  presumes  on  its  ad- 
vantages over  us,  on  the  predilection  of  our  citizens  for  British 
manufactures,  and  the  influetice  of  the  liberal  purchases  in  the 
south,  of  the  material  for  her  cotton  manufactures. 

We  hope  to  be  excused  in  repelling  the  unwarrantable  impu- 
tation bestowed  on  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  as  being 
injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  co?n>nunity.  On  this 
point  we  may  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  healthful 
sites  of  our  factories,  the  spacious  work-rooms,  (required  by  the 
necessary  machinery,)  and  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  visited 
a  factory,  for  testimony  against  the  imputation.  What  is  the 
experience  on  the  subject  ?  Scotland  manufactures  not  only  what 
is  required  for  its  inhabitants,  but  about  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  article  of  cotton  alone,  for  exportation  ;  and  yet, 
in  both  its  physical  and  moral  character,  that  nation  sustains  a 
high  elevation.  We  look  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the  arms 
of  Scotchmen  have  been  withered  by  their  manufactories,  nor  do 
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we  recollect  the  field  of  battle  in  Europe  where  the  arms  of  any 
nation  were  found  stronger  in  conflict. 

To  swell  the  tide  of  prejudice  against  manufactures,  it  is  said 
that  unreasonable  prices  for  goods  xvere  demanded  at  the  period  of 
the  late  xuar.  To  reason  with  such  objections  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  ,  We  might  ask  xvhat  merchant.^  mechanic,  or  far- 
mer., in  any  age  or  country.,  ever  forbore  to  raise  his  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  in  the  market?  It  enters  into  first  principles. 
Did  the  importer  treble  his  first  costs  on  his  cloths,  even  on 
smuggled  goods,  and  does  he  make  the  charge  of  extortion 
against  manufacturers?  The  war  unhinged  every  thing,  and 
changed  the  whole  order  of  society  and  course  of  business. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  present  fallen  condition  of 
manufacturers  -would  have  soothed  prejudice  and  disarmed  hos- 
tility. With  all  their  alleged  zvar  promts,  there  are  now  none  so 
poor.  Is  it  not  seen,  that  the  destruction  of  the  present  manu- 
factories must  inevitably  produce  the  same  evils  of  extravagant 
prices  in  the  event  of  a  future  war,  as  were  experienced  in  the 
last  ? 

As  to  the  imputed  effect  of  the  tariff,  in  enhancing  the  prices 
of  imported  goods,  it  is  believed  that  goods  were  never  so  low 
as  under  the  operation  of  the  present  duties  ;  and  so  far  as  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  foreign  goods  has  contributed  to 
this,  credit  is  justly  due  to  our  manufacturers. 

It  is  objected  that  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  may  be 
most  profitably  exerted  in  clearing  and  cultivating  our  extended 
vacant  lands.  But  what  does  it  avail  the  farmer.,  when  neither 
in  the  nation  from  which  he  purchases  his  goods  ^  or  elsewhere^  can 
he  find  a  market  for  his  abundant  crops  ?  Besides,  the  diversion 
of  labour  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. Five  or  six  adults,  with  the  aid  of  children,  will  manage  a 
cotton  manufactory  of  two  thousand  spindles. 

From  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  manufacturers,  the  mind 
turning  to  another  quarter,  is  cheered  with  the  brightest  pros- 
pects of  others.  In  the  more  southern  states,  it  is  believed,  that 
the  amount  received,  during  the  last  year,  from  the  export  of 
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two  or  three  articles  of  agricultural  produce  only,  exceeds  forty 
millions  of  dollars. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  the  equity^  to  the  patriotism  of  the  south- 
ern statesman:  his  aid  and  co-operation  is  invoked  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  southern  manufacturers  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states. 

In  conclusion  your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  provision 
may  be  made  by  law,  for  making  the  present  duties  on  imported 
woollens  and  cottons  y^^^k^vm-x  ;  for  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  cotton  goods  from  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ^  for  consump- 
tion or  use  in  the  United  States^  (according  to  the  example  of 
several  European  governments  ;)  for  restraining  auction  sales 
of  goods  :  and  for  the  more  general  introduction  and  use  of  do- 
mestic goods  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

October  1,  181/. 
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Philadelphia^  June  17,  1819. 

MISTAKEN  opinions  having  been  long  entertained  of  an 
hostility  between  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  and  those  of 
merchants  and  agriculturists,  it  is  supposed  that  the  system  we 
advocate  is  calculated  to  sacrifice  those  of  the  two  last  to  the  first. 
Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  the  truth.  Our  views  are 
decidedly  favourable  to  coiximerce  and  the  mercantile  interest ; 
because  the  commerce  to  or  from  a  ruined  country,  such  as 
ours  will  be  under  its  present  policy,  affords  little  advantage  to 
its  merchants  ;  and  our  plans  tending  to  restore  the  prosperity 
must  of  course  improve  the  commerce,  of  the  United  States, 
whose  industry  has  been  sacrificed  to  that  of  nations  distant 
from  us  thousands  of  miles.  We  are  equally  and  as  decidedly 
the  friends  of  agriculture  ;  because  our  object  is  to  secure  to 
the  farmer  and  planter  for  their  productions  a  domestic  mar- 
ket, which  cannot  fail  them,  instead  of  the  precarious  depend- 
ence on  foreign  ones,  subject  to  unceasing  fluctuations,  and 
blasting  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  cultivator  and  merchant. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  system  we  advocate  is  calculated  to  promote  as 
well  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
those  other  foreign  nations  with  which  we  trade,  as  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  impoverished  as  ours  is,  can  be  of 
little  advantage  to  a  trading  nation,  which  loses  all  its  profits 
and  part  of  its  principal,  by  bankruptcy.  The  deficiency  of  remit- 
tances, which  is  daily  mcreasing,  cannot  fail  to  produce  de- 
structive consequences  in  Great  Britain.  Thousands  in  that 
country  with  shattered  fortunes  will  have  to  lament  the  infa- 
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tuation  that  led  them  to  inundate  the  United  States  with  their 
merchandize,  whereby  they,  calculated  on  making  splendid  for- 
tunes, which  disappeared  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," 
and  left  "  not  a  trace  behind,"  but  disappointment  and  ruin. 

The  British  merchants  disregarded  the  valuable  lesson  of 
E sop's  Fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  They 
killed  the  goose  by  their  determination  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  our  trade  at  once. 

Having  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  no  pearl  fisheries,  we 
have  no  means  of  paying  for  our  foreign  importations  but  by 
the  fruits  of  our  industry.  And  the  combined  operation  of  the 
fatal  impolicy  of  our  tariff,  the  cupidity  of  our  importers,  and  the 
infatuation  of  the  British  merchants,  has  so  completely  para- 
lized  our  industry  and  impoverished  the  country,  as  to  render 
us  utterly  unable  to  pay.  The  destruction  of  Spanish  industry 
did  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  her  commerce  with  other 
nations.  Her  mines  furnished  ample  means  of  payment.  But 
having,  we  repeat,  no  mines,  the  destruction  of  our  industry  is 
almost  as  pernicious  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation  with 
which  we  trade  on  credit,  as  to  ourselves. 

This  plair  view  of  our  affairs,  demands  the  most  serious  at- 
tention from  the  public.  We  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its 
correctness,  that  were  we  agents  for  the  promotion  of  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  had  supreme  power  over  the  tariff,  we  would 
have  it  so  modified  as  to  protect  national  industry  ;  for  even  if 
that  industry  were  carried  to  double  or  treble  its  present  extent, 
there  would  be,  as  stated  in  the  Oneida  memorial,  ample  room 
for  the  importation  of  as  much  goods  as  we  can  pay  for — more 
especially  in  the  present  prostrate  state  of  the  prices  of  our 
staples. 

This  theory  receives  the  most  ample  corroboration  from  the 
present  state  of  our  commerce,  which  is  nearly  as  calamitous  as 
that  of  our  manufactures.  Our  vessels  are  either  rotting  at  our 
wharves,  or  dispatched  on  voyages  which  even  at  the  commence- 
ment afford  hardly  any  hope  of  profit,  and  which  too  generally 
close  with  heavy  and  ruinous  losses.     It  has  been  computed  by 
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intelligent  merchants,  that  the  mercantile  capital  of  this  country 
has  been  diminished  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  since  the  peace. 
Agriculture  has  begun  to  partake  of  the  general  calamity. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  fellow  citizens,  how  numerous  and 
how  ruinous  are  the  errors  prevalent  on  that  important  por- 
tion of  political  economy,  which  regards  the  protection  of  na- 
tional industry  employed  in  manufactures.  In  the  discussions 
that  arose  in  congress  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  there  were 
few,  even  of  the  best-informed  members  of  that  body,  who 
appeared  to  regard  the  protection  afforded  to  manufactures  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  They  considered  the  duties  imposed  for 
this  purpose,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  colonel  Taylor,  as 
taxes  levied  on  the  agricultural  part  of  the  community,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers — and  as  proofs  of  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  former. — One  ardent  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  for  reducing  the 
duties  on  imported  cottons,  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  de- 
cision re-considered,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  votes  of  some 
members  of  the  majority,  said  to  be  concerned  in  cotton  estab- 
lishments*. The  inadmissibility  of  this  procedure  is  as  obvi- 
ous as  the  attempt  was  novel.  Were  his  plan  adopted,  the 
merchants  ought  to  retire  on  all  questions  in  which  commerce  is 
involved — the  farmers  and  planters  on  those  connected  with 
agriculture — and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  on  all  that  respect 
the  judiciary.  In  the  vehemence  of  the  gentleman's  zeal  against 
manufactories  and  manufacturers,  he  wholly  overlooked  the  in- 
congruity of  the  measure  he  recommended. 

•  "  Mr.  Wright,"  ex-governor  of  Maryland,  "  after  declaring  his  belief  that 
many  members  had  voted  on  the  question,  who,  from  being  interested  in  its 
decision,  were  of  right  excluded  by  a  rule  of  the  house,  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion to  reject  the  votes  of  those  members  Interested  in  any  manufactory  of 
cotton. "a  An  adjournment  took  place,  which  prevented  a  decision  on  the 
resolution — which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  resumed. 

«  Weekly  Register,  vol.  x.  page  95, 
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Under  a  well-organized  government,  administered  with  due 
regard  to  duty,  the  legislature  ought  to  "  look  -with  equal  eye''* 
on  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  nation — and  therefore, 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  community  de- 
serve as  much  and  as  pointed  attention  as  those  of  any  equal 
number  of  citizens. — But  how  important  soever  the  subject 
may  be  in  this  point  of  light,  it  presents  itself  under  another 
aspect,  transcendantly  higher.  And  an  enlightened  statesman  or 
legislator  will  take  a  far  more  comprehensive  view  of  it,  as  it 
regards  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  which  are  deeply 
interwoven  with  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  agriculturists  and  the  mer- 
chants demand  protection  ?  And  if  they  do  not  demand  it,  why 
is  it  to  be  given  to  the  manufacturers  ? 

We  reply,  that  both  agriculture  and  commerce  are  adequate- 
ly protected,  more  particularly  commerce,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  not  required  much 
protection.  The  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  immense  extent  of  our 
country,  and  the  great  proportion  of  our  citizens  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  render  our  crops  so  abundant,  and  our 
distance  from  other  nations  is  so  great,  that  there  is  little  temp- 
tation for  foreigners  to  seek  our  markets  with  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  Our  farmers  have  hitherto  generally  had  ready  markets 
and  high  prices.  There  has  not  been  any  serious  interference 
with  them ;  nor,  until  the  importation  of  Bengal  cotton,  with 
our  planters.  Congress  has,  however,  extended  its  watchful 
care  over  their  interests.  Every  article,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, raised  by  the  agriculturist  is  subject  to  a  duty  which  is 
sufficient  for  its  protection.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  most  pro^ 
minent. 
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Protecting  Duties  on  agricultural  productions- 


Wheat, 

Peas, 

Hams, 

Barley, 

Boards, 

Apples, 

Oats, 

Hay, 

Pears,  ' 

Rye, 

Pitch, 

Nuts, 

Rice, 

Rosin, 

Apricots, 

Flour, 

Tar, 

Plums, 

Indian  corn, 

Turpentine, 

Peaches, 

Tobacco, 

Pork, 

Onions, 

Beans, 

Beef, 

Butter, 

Cheese,  9  cents 

\ 

Cotton,  3  cents 

per  lb. 

Hemp,  150  cents. 

per  112  lbs. 

15  per 
cent,  ad 
>valorem, 
and  one- 
tenth. 


We  trust  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
raised  by  hard  labour,  to  which  machinery  cannot  afford  any 
aid,  are  better  protected  by  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  than 
cotton  fabrics,  in  which  the  rival  manufacturers  have  such  im- 
mense advantages  by  machinery,  would  be  at  thirty-three  and  a 
a  third — and  more  particularly  than  linen  and  silk  are  at  six- 
teen and  a  half,  or  pottery  at  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  cheese,  cotton,  and  hemp,  deserve  particular 

attention.    They  are  fair  examples  of  the  system  of  protection, 

which  the  manufacturers  have  sought  in  vain. 

Cents. 

Gloucester  cheese  is  sold  in  England  at  about  lOd.  equal  to    18| 

Cheese  in  Holland  averages  about  25  guilders  per  100  lbs. 

equal  per  lb.  to         -------         10 

Cheese  in  France  is  about  76  cts.  per  killogram,  or  112  lbs. 

English,  equal  to-         -         -         -         -         -         -         13 

Thus  English  cheese  pays  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent. — Dutch 
90 — and  French  70 — averaging  on  the  whole  70  per  cent.  This 
is  obviously  very  nearly  equivalent  to  an  absolute  prohibition. 

In  the  East  Indies,  cotton  was  sold,  at  the  time  when  the 
tariff  was  enacted,  at  nine  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  of  three 
cents  per  pound  was,  therefore,  equal  to  thirty-three  and  a  third 
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per  cent.  It  has  recently  risen  to  11  a  13  cents;  so  that  the 
duty  at  present  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  And  nothing  but 
the  great  distance  from  Hindostan,  and  the  consequent  heavy 
expense  of  transportation,  could  prevent  the  cotton  planter  from 
sharing  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  be- 
ing driven  out  of  his  own  market,  even  with  a  duty  originally 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  article.  Attention»to  the  culture  in 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  advantage  of  having  gained  possession 
of  the  seeds  of  our  best  species,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the 
cotton  planters  will  at  no  distant  day,  be  under  the  same  neces- 
sity of  soliciting  prohibitions  or  prohibitorv  duties,  as  the  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufacturers  were  in  1816,  We  hope  when 
they  do  thus  apply,  they  will  be  treated  with  more  attention,  and 
their  applications  be  more  favourably  received  than  those  of  the 
manufacturers  experienced.  We  hope  for  this  result  not  merely 
for  their  sake,  but  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Hemp  is  sold  in  Russia  at  about  124  a  130  dollars  per  ton. 
The  duty  is,  therefore,  about  23  a  24  per  cent. 

We  flatter  ourselves,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded, that  agriculture  is  sufficiently  protected.  Except  on  the 
three  articles  last  enumerated,  the  duties  are,  it  is  true,  mode- 
rate. But  they  are  far  higher  in  proportion  to  the  chance  of 
competition  than  most  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles. 
Should  an  increase  of  duties,  however,  be  necessary,  we  trust 
it  will  be  adopted,  and  without  opposition. 

That  the  merchants  have  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  the  fos- 
tering care  and  protection  of  congress  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
statute  book  is  full  of  laws  enacted  for  their  benefit.  They  have 
always  had  powerful  advocates  on  the  floor  of  that  body,  who 
never  failed  to  state  their  grievances,  and  to  propose  the  proper 
remedies.  They  were  ever  heard  with  attention,  and  their  re- 
quests generally  accorded.  We  annex  a  list  of  some  of  the  laws 
passed  in  their  favour. 

I.  1789.  An  act  passed  at  the  outset  of  the  government  for 
regulating  tonnage,  which  imposed  30  cents  on  American  built 
vessels,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  foreigners  ;  50  cents  on 
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foreign  vessels  ;  while  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States 
were  subject  only  to  six  cents.* 

II.  1789,  In  order  to  secure  to  our  merchants  the  whole  of 
the  East  India  trade  to  and  from  this  country,  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage was  given  them  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  con- 
trast— 


Duties  on  teas  imported  from  China.f 


Bohea  tea         .  . 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas 
Hyson         .         .         . 
All  other  green  teas 


Per  lb. 


In   American 

In  foreign 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

6 

15 

10 

22 

20 

45 

12 

27 

This  immense  difference  of  duty,  however,  does  not  at  pre- 
sent exist — but  there  still  remains  sufficient  to  shut  out  foreign 
rivals,  viz. 


In  American 

In  foreign 

Existing  duties  on  Teas  imported  from  China. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Bohea Per  lb. 

12 

14 

Souchong  and  other  black 

25 

34 

Hyson  and  Young  hyson       . 

40 

56 

Hyson  skin  and  other  green          . 

28 

38 

Imperial,  Gunpowder,  and  Gomee 

SO 

68 

III.  1789.  A  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  allowed  on  all  im- 
port duties  upon  goods  imported  in  vessels  built  in  and  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  foreign  vessels  owned  by 
them.:}: 

IV.  1789.  Five  cents  bounty  on  every  quintal  of  dried,  or 
barrel  of  salted  fish,  and  on  every  barrel  of  salted  provisions. |j 

V.  1789.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  on  each  entry  laid  on  all  ves- 
sels not  built  within  the  United  States,  or  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  coastwise. § 


•  Laws  U.  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
X  Idem,  p.  5.  !|  Ibid. 


t  Idem,  p.  3  and  4. 
^  Idem,  p.  6. 
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VI.  1792.  One  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  allowed  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishery,  if  of  twenty  tons  and  below  thirty — and 
two  dollars  and  a  half  if  above  thirty  tons.  One  dollar  per  ton 
on  all  fishing  boats  above  five  and  below  twenty  tons.* 

VII.  1794.  Ten  per  cent,  additional  on  the  duties  upon 
goods  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States. f 

VIII.  1802,  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  seamen  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Tripolitant  cruisers.:); 

IX.  1804.  An  act  further  to  protect  the  commerce  and  sea- 
men of  the  United  States  against  the  Barbary  powers.^  By 
this  act,  an  additional  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem was  imposed  on  goods  imported  in  American  vessels — 
and  ten  per  cent,  additional  on  those  duties  upon  importations 
in  foreign  ones.  One  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Barbary  powers. 

X.  1812.  An  act  for  imposing  ten  per  cent,  extra  on  the 
the  duties  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  in  ves- 
sels not  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  and  likewise  laying 
an  additional  duty  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  on  all  such 
vessels, II 

XI.  1813.  An  act  for  paying  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
pickled  fish,  and  on  all  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery.^ 

XII.  1817.  An  act  subjecting  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  dollars 
per  ton,  all  foreign  vessels  arriving  from  ports  to  which  vessels 
of  the  United  States  are  not  allowed  to  trade.'** 

XIII.  1817.  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  in  foreign  vessels,  except  those  of  the 
nation  in  which  they  are  produced  ;  prohibiting,  under  penalt}^ 
of  forfeiture,  all  vessels,  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to  foreign 
powers,  from  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade ;  and  limiting  the 
bounties  on  the  fisheries  to  vessels  of  which  the  officers  and 
three  fourths  of  the  crews  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.f  f 


'  Laws  U.  S.  vol.  ii,  p.  241,  f  Idem,  p.  437.  \  Idem,  vol  iii.  p.  447. 

§  Idem,  p.  613,  ||  Idem,  vol.  iv.  p.  459.    %  Idem,  p.  584. 

*•  Idem,  vol.  vi.  p.  200.      jt  Idem,  p.  213. 
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XIV.  1817.  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  plaster  of 
Paris  from  any  country,  or  its  dependencies,  from  which  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  bring  that 
article.* 

XV.  1818.  An  act  prohibiting  the  entry  into  our  ports  of  any 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  from  any 
port  or  place  in  his  colonies  that  is  closed  against  vessels  of  the 
United  States. f 

XVI.  American  vessels  entering  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  pay  .  _  _  _  per  ton^  cents  6 

All  foreign  vessels  from  ports  where  the  American  flag 
is  not  interdicted  .,--,_  JOO 

Dutch  vessels  from  places  where  the  American  flag  is 
interdicted:}^         -         -         -         --         -         -         -       225 

The  narrow  limits  we  are  obliged  to  prescribe  to  ourselves, 
prevent  us  from  enlarging  on  the  above  list.  A  cursory  view 
of  it  will  satisfy  the  reader  how  undeviating  an  attention  was 
paid  to  the  subject — and  that  no  opportunity  was  ever  lost,  to 
counteract  the  hostile  policy  of  foreign  nations,  when  directed 
against  the  mercantile  interest, 

The  coasting  and  East  India  trade  were  fully  and  completely 
secured  to  our  merchants,  the  first  by  absolute  prohibition,  and 
the  second  by  duties  undeniably  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 
And  whatever  was  necessary  to  secure  them  their  full  propor- 
tion of  other  navigation  has  been  done.  The  specious  complaint 
of  '"^sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few^''  with  which  the  papers  have  been  filled,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished such  a  fertile  theme  to  orators  in  congress  and  newspaper 
writers,  was  never  heard,  even  in  a  whisper,  in  the  case  of  the 
merchants.  No.  It  was  reserved  to  defeat  the  just  demands 
and  expectations  of  the  manufacturers. 

In  those  laws  and  others  of  similar  character  to  be  found  in 
our  statute  books,  we  behold  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  representa- 
tives of  a  great  nation,  determined  to  guard  the  interests  of  a 

•  Law*  of  the  United  States,  vol.  vi.  p.  227-       %  Idem.        f  Tariff,  p.  "i^. 
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respectable  portion  of  their  constituents — and  affording  an  am- 
ple and  adequate  protection,  which  completely  guaranteed  the 
promise  it  held  out.  The  miserable  idea  of  sacrificing  native 
wealth,  industry,  and  talent — of  hiring  vessels,  according  to 
Adam  Smith's  destructive  theory,  "  where  they  could  be  had  the 
cheapest^''  was  spurned  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  These 
wise  laws,  which  do  honour  to  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  saved  the  navigation  of  this  country  from  destruction. 
But  for  them,  our  shipbuilders  would  have  been  ruined,  as  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  have 
b'een — and  our  shipping  would  have  rotted  in  our  ports,  while 
our  navigation  was  carried  on  by  foreigners,  as  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  clothing  is  now  manufactured  by  them. 

A  statement  of  the  results  of  this  wise  policy,  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactory — 

In  1789  the  British  vessels  In  1799  those  that  entered 

•which  entered  inwards  in  inwards  were  only         -      42 

Great   Britain,  engaged 

in  the  trade  of  the  United 

States,  were         -         -         253 
Those  cleared  for  the  Uni-  Outwards  -         -         -57 

ted  States  -         -  358 

In  1790  the  American  ves-  In  1800  there  were     -       1057* 

sels  engaged  in  the  Brit-  , 

ish  trade  were  only  464 

In  1816,  561  vessels,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
entered  inwards  in  Great  Britain  ;  of  these  only  56  were  British. 

In  the  same  year,  of  575  entered  outwards,  only  39  were  Britishf. 

Under  this  fostering  system,  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  made  as  rapid  progress  as  ever  was  made  by  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Tons. 
In   1789  it  was  .....  201,562 

1790  ......  478,377 

•  Seybert's  Statistics,  p.  295.        f  Ibid. 
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Tons. 
In   1792  it  was  .  -  .  -  .  564,437 

1794  .,-..-  628,816 

1796  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  831,700 

1798  ......  898,328 

1801  ......     1,033,218* 

When  comparison  is  made  between  the  magnanimous  spirit 
that  presided  over  those  laws — and  the  miserable  and  blighting 
spirit  that  dictated  the  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  cot- 
tons and  woollens — twenty-two  per  cent,  on  pottery — sixteen 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  linens  and  silks,  &c.  &c.  in  order  to  ena- 
ble us  to  "  buy  goods  where  they  could  be  had  cheapest''^  the 
contrast  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  lamentable.  On  the  one  side 
we  see  a  dignified  policy,  honourable  to  the  nation — and  on  the 
other  a  policy  unworthy  of  a  rising  empire,  which  has  produced 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

A  few  lines  more  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. The  navy  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  created 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  has  cost  in  20  years  above  56,000,000 
of  dollars. f  The  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  arose 
wholly  from  the  duty  of  protecting  commerce,  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  naval  department,  S 52,000,000:}:. 

It  is  painful  to  state,  but  candour  calls  on  us  to  state,  that  a 
portion  of  the  merchants,  who  have  thus  enjoyed  such  a  high 
degree  of  care  and  protection,  bestowed  at  such  enormous  ex- 
pense, have  too  generally  been  averse  to  affording  adequate  pro- 
tection to  their  fellow  citizens,  engaged  in  manufactures ;  for 
which  they  sufler  now  in  common  with  the  manufacturers,  by 
the  consequent  universal  calamity  of  the  times  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  fostering  care  bestowed  on  commerce — the  various  sta- 
tutes enacted  in  its  favour — the  expense  incurred  for  that  pur- 
pose— the  complete  protection  it  has  experienced,  form  a  most 

»  Seybert's  Statistics,  p  317. 

t  Weekly  Register,  and  Seyberl's  Statietics,  p.  706.     |  Idem  p,  716. 
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striking  contrast  with  the  situation  of  manufactures,  and  the  sa- 
crifice of  those  interested  in  them. 

How  stands  the  case  with  the  manufacturer?  Has  he  had  his 
equal  share  of  the  care  andattention  of  government  ?  No.  The 
paternal  care  of  their  own  manufacturers,  generally  exercised  by 
other  governments,  shuts  him  out  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  And  the  impolicy  of  our  system  leaves  him 
at  home  at  the  mercy  of  rivals  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
who,  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  superior  capital, 
and  their  own  governmental  protection,  vanquish  him  in  his  own 
market,  and  reduce  him  to  bankruptcy. 

That  the  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  have  not  been  protected  from  foreign  rivalship 
— that  they  have  been  victims  of  an  inadequate  tariff,  is  palpable 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  rival  foreign  articles  with  which 
our  markets  have  been  inundated  ;  from  the  ruin  of  so  many 
respectable  citizens  who  invested  large  capitals  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  ;  and  from  the  great  proportion  of  those  es- 
tablishments that  are  wholly  suspended  in  their  operations ;  many 
of  which  have  been  sold  for  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  first 
cost. 

Of  these  facts  the  proofs  are  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  citizens.  They  admit  neither  doubt  nor  de- 
nial. 

Thus,  while  the  manufacturer  appears  to  enjoy  the  advaiv 
tages  of  a  free  government,  he  is,  we  repeat,  incontestibly  in  a 
worse  situation,  so  far  as  respects  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  protection  of  industry,  two  principal  objects  of  good  govern- 
ment, than  the  subjects  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  whose  situa- 
tion he  must  regard  with  envy.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Danish  manufac- 
turers are  generally  secured  in  the  home  market. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  account  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
commercial,  and  the  neglect  of  the  manufacturing,  interest.  The 
former  has  been  at  all  times  well  represented  in  congress,  and 
the  latter  never.     It  is,  as  we  have  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
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aion,  nearly  as  much  unrepresented  in  that  body  as  this  country 
in  its  colonial  state  was  in  the  British  parliament, 

A  CONTRAST. 


The  Agrkulturist-  The  Manufacturer-  The  Merchant' 

Wilh  liardly  ar.  excep-  Shut  out  of  nearly  all  The  coasting  trade  se- 
lion,  secured  in  tjje  the  foreign  rnatkels  in  cured  to  him  by  absolute 
home  market. — Nearly  the  world,  and  beaten  and  unqualified  prohibl- 
ail  the  foreign  markets  out  of  his  own  for  want  tion. — Every  possible  ad- 
in  the  world  open  10  him.    of  adequate  protection,     vantage  that  the   govern* 

ment  can  give,  afforded 
to  his  shipping  in  the  fo- 
reign trade. 

We  appeal,  fellow  citizens,  to  your  candour,  to  your  justice, 
whether  there  can  be  a  reason  why  the  farmer  should  be  pro- 
tected by  duties,  which,  in  most  cases,*  are  nearly  equal  to  pro- 
hibitions— and  the  merchant  have  the  coasting  and  East  India 
trade  secured  to  him,  the  former  by  absolute  prohibition,  and 
the  latter  by  duties  equivalent  to  prohibition  ;  while  there  is 
no  one  mamifarAured  article  xvhatever  prohibited^  and  while 
the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  (to  pass  over  others) 
are  sacrificed  to  foreign  rivals,  by  the  utterly  inadequate 
duty  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent  ?  This  is  a  vital 
point — and  demands  the  most  serious  reflexion.  The  whole 
question  at  issue  may  be  said  to  turn  on  it.  We  put  it  to  the 
understanding  of  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  union — 
and  to  the  consciences  of  the  members  of  congress.  If  any 
adequate  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  protection,  let  it  be  proclaimed,  in  order  to  silence 
complaint. 

*  Hemp,  as  already  stated,  pays  about  23  per  cent. — cheese  70-^cotton  25 — 
and  all  other  agricultural  productions  16^.  It  is  obvious,  that  those  duties 
are  far  more  effectual  than  30  per  cent,  would  be  on  pottery,  glass  bottles, 
or  linen — the  two  first  of  which  are  subject  to  22,  and  the  last  to  16^  per 
cent.  We  might  go  on  with  the  enumeration  and  comparison  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, but  deem  it  unnecessary. 
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That  several  extensive  establishments  have  survived  the  ge- 
neral wreck — that  they  are  still  in  profitable  operation — is  no 
disproof  of  our  allegations.  Their  proprietors  have  generally 
had  some  peculiar  advantages  in  point  of  capital  or  long  esta- 
blishment, that  saved  them  from  the  fate  of  the  others.  But 
supposing  that  the  prohibition  of  the  coasting  trade  had  not  been 
enacted — that  it  had  generally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers ;  but  that  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  merchants  were  able  to 
support  themselves  by  that  portion  of  it  which  foreign  rivalship 
left  them,  would  that  be  admitted  for  a  moment  to  disprove  the 
ruin  of  the  hundreds  of  others  that  had  fallen  sacrifices  ? 


We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  our  citizens  attach  an 
adequate  degree  of  importance  to  the  industry  of  the  manufac- 
turing class  of  the  community,  and  that  it  is  prodigiously  under- 
rated. To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  it,  requires  to  enter  into 
minute  calculations,  which  have  rarely  been  made.  It  ne^'er 
could  have  been  supposed,  without  such  calculations,  that  the 
cotton  fabrics,  produced  by  100,000  manufacturers  in  1815, 
amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  value  of  the  do- 
mestic exports,  of  every  description,  of  that  year  ;  which  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  ad- 
dress. 


In  order  to  aid  you,  fellow  citizens,  in  comparing  the  pro- 
ducts of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  we  submit  a 
table  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1815,  ex- 
tracted from  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur3^  We 
have  annexed  in  the  second  column,  a  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  states  according  to  the  census  of  1810; 
and  in  the  third  column,  an  estimate  of  what  was  the  probable 
population  in  1815,  assuming,  according  to  Dr,  Seybert,  an  an- 
Hual  increase  of  3  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period. 
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Table  of  the  Domestic  Exp 

arts  and  Population  of 

the  United  States. 

Supposed 

Domestic 

Populatiou 

Population 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Exports, 

by  census 

1815.  advance 

1815. 

of  1810. 

3  per  cent. 

Dolls. 

per  anil. 

Massachusetts        .... 

3,547.463 

700,745 

805,856 

New-Hampshire 

101,203 

214,460 

246,629 

Vermont 

161,002 

217.895 

250,579 

Rhode  Island    . 

357,684 

76,931 

88,470 

Connecticut 

383,135 

261,942 

301,233 

New-York 

8,230,278 

959,049 

1.102,906 

New-Jersey 

5,279 

245  562 

282,396 

Pennsylvania     . 

3,569,551 

810,091 

931,604 

Delaware 

105,102 

72  674 

QZ,575 

Maryland 

4,086,274 

380.. 546 

437,627 

Virginia 

6,632,579 

974,6->2 

1.120,815 

Ohio 

230,760 

265,371 

Kentucky 

406,0  M 

467,487 

North  Carolina 

1,012,967 

555.500 

638,825 

Tennessee     . 

261727 

300,986 

South  Carolina 

6,574,783 

415,115 

477,382 

Georgia 

4,146,057 

252,433 

290,297 

Orleans     . 

76  556 

88,039 

Mississippi 

2,573 

40,352 

46,404 

Louisiana 

5,055,858 

20,845 

23,972 

Indiana 

24,520 

28,198 

Illinois      . 

12,282 

14,125 

Michigan 

36,909 

4,762 

5,476 

District  of  Columbia 

1,965,626 

24,023 
7,239,903 

27  626 

45,974,403 

8,325,878 

Same  table  differently  arranged. 


STATES. 

Massachusetts        .... 
Connecticut       .... 
New-Hampshire    .... 
Vermont            .... 
Rhode-Island         .... 
New-Jersey       .... 

Total. 

Exports 
per  head. 

Population. 
1815. 

Domestic 

Exports. 

1815. 

805,856 
301.233 
246,629 
250  479 
88,470 
282,396 

g  3,547,463 
383  135 
101,203 
161,002 
356  784 
5,279 

§4.40 

1.27 

.41 

.64 

4.03 

0.2 

1,975,163 

4,554,866 

2.30 

New-York               .... 
Pennsylvania      .... 

1.102,909 
931,604 

8.230,278 
3,569,551 

7.46 
3.83 

2,034,531 

11,799.829 

5.95 
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STATES. 

Total 

Exports 
per  head. 

Populiiion. 
1815. 

Exports- 
1815. 

Delaware      ..... 
Maryl.ind      .          .          .          .          • 
Virginia        ..... 
North   Carolina     .... 
District  ('f  Cohimbia 

83,575 

437,627 

1,120  815 

638  825 

27,625 

^105,102 
4,086,274 
6,632.579 
1,012.967 
1,965,626 

1.25 
9.33 
5.91 
1.58 
71.15 

2,308,468 

13,802,54y 

5.95 

Ohio     . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 


South  Carolina       .... 
Georgia         ..... 

477.382 
290,297 

6,574  713 
4.146,057 

13.77 
14.28 

767  679 

10.720,870 

13  95 

265,371p 

foo:986';H'°-^''''' 
23  972:J 


1,057,8161     .5,055,8581 


4.78; 


4.78 


It  appears,  on  an  examination  of  the  preceding  tables,  that 
the  average  exports  of  the  whole  union,  per  head,  were  about 
S5.62. 

Of  New  Hampsliive,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 

and  New  Jersty S2.30 

Of  New  York  ....  -  7.46 

Of  Pennsylviinia  ...  -  -  3.83 

Of  Dtlaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Coiumbia  and 

North  Carolina  ...  -  -        5.95 

Of  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  -  -      '      -        13.95 

Of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  -  4.78 

Whereas,  the  surplus  of  the  labour  of  100,000  cotton  manufac- 
turers in  that  year  beyond  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
wages,  was  §1,200,000,  or  §12  per  head. 

By  a  statement  submitted  to  congress  by  the  committee  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  Feb.  13,  1816,  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  the  preceding  year,  about  100,000  persons  em^ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  viz.— 
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10,000  men,  66,000  women  and  female  children,  and  24,000 
boys.*" 

Who  used  -  -  -         -  ~    bales  of  cotton  90,000 

Containing  .  .  .  .        pounds  27,000,000 

Amounting,  at  30  cents,  to  -  -  -       g8, 100,000 

And  producing  of  cotton  fabrics  r  -     yards  81,000,000 

Averaging  30  cents  per  yard  ...         g24,300,000 

Estimating  the  wages  at  gl50  per  annum         -  gl5,000,000 

Result. 

Gross  amount  of  articles  manufactured         -         -     824,300,000 
Cost  oi  cotton 8,100,000 


Net  annual  gain  to  the  nation  on  the  labour  of  100,000 
manufacturers         .----.-     §16,200,000 


This  leaves  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  dollars  per 
head,  ont  he  labour  employed,  let  it  be  observed,  on  articles  of 
low  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this  statement,  without  being 
struck  most  forcibly  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  beneficent 
consequences  of  this  important  branch. 

Analysis. 

I.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  materials, 
if  exported,  that  is  g8, 100,000, — and  that  of  the  manufactured 
articles, — S,24,300,000,— viz.  ^16,200,000,  was  clearly  saved 
to  the  country. 

II.  The  amount  of  the  goods  manufactured,  §24,300,000, 
was  more  than  half — and  the  amount  thus  saved  to  the  country, 
^16,200,000,  was  more  than  one-third,  of  the  value  of  the  en- 

»  Weekly  Register,  vol-  ix.  page  447. 
25 
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tire  exports  of  the  United  States  for  that  year,  which  were  only 
845,974,403 

III.  A  certain  market  was  provided  for  the  great  staple  of  the 
southern  states,  the  cultivation  of  which,  were  the  manufacture 
duly  protected,  might  be  extended  to  double  or  treble  its  pre- 
sent amount. 

IV.  The  value  of  lands  and  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  establishments,  were  greatly  advanced, 
by  the  supplies  of  provisions  required  for  the  support  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. 


The  amount  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  labour  of  these 
100,000  manufacturers,  viz.  824,300,000,  was 

I.  Nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  domestic  exports  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  containing  above 
3,000,000  inhabitants  ; 

II.  Considerably  more  than  the  whole  of  the  domestic  ex- 
ports of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  containing  above 
5,000,000  inhabitants. 


The  money  retained  in  the  country  by  the  labour  of  these 
100,000  manufacturers,  viz.  816,200,000,  was 

I.  Nearly  equal  to  the  domestic  exports  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  con- 
taining above  3,000,000  inhabitants  ; 

II.  About  equal  to  the  domestic  exports  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,   Massachusetts,   Connecticut,   Rhode  Island,    New 
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Jersey,   South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  containing  above  2,700, 
000  inhabitants. 


It  may  on  a  cursory  view  appear  that  we  have  gone  into  too 
much  detail  with  these  statements.  But  Ave  trust  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  errors  prevalent  on  those  topics,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  deleterious  consequences  these  errors  have  produced, 
on  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  probability  of 
their  continuing  to  produce  a  copious  harvest,  will  fully  justify 
us  in  all  those  details. 

Those  immense  advantages,  produced  by  10,000  men,  66,000 
women  and  female  children,  and  24,000  boys,  if  duly  appreciated 
by  congress,  would  have  led  to  a  system  widely  different  from 
the  one  pursued  in  the  tariff.  Such  a  source  of  wealth  ought  to 
have  been  cherished  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  which 
would  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 
We  trust  the  error  and  its  consequences  are  now  well  under- 
stood, and  have  produced  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  total  change  of  system. 

It  may,  and  probably  will  be  demanded,  if  the  advantages  of 
this  manufacture  be  so  great,  why  have  so  many  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  been  ruined  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  inunda- 
tion of  foreign  articles,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  sold  at 
vendue,  far  below  first  cost,  has  so  far  glutted  our  markets,  as 
greatly  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  domestic  fabrics,  and  cause  ruin- 
ous sacrifices  on  those  that  are  sold. 

Our  manufacturers,  moreover,  in  the  event  of  an  overstocked 
domestic  market,  have  no  foreign  one  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  superfluous  goods.  Whereas  our  markets  are  open  for  the 
superfluous  goods  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  world  ! !  Never 
was  there  such  disparity  of  advantage. 

The  preceding  tables  afford  an  ample  field  for  reflection  to  the 
legislator,  the  statesman,  the  agriculturist  and  the  merchant. 
We  deceive  ourselves  if  they  do  not  remove  the  deep  prejudices 
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on  the  subject  of  manufactures  to  which  is  owing  our  present 
distress — and  all  the  wide-spread  ruin  that  pervades  the  land. 

We  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  obvious  advantage  we  might 
derive  from  the  circumstance  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports were  manufactured,  and  in  a  highly  finished  state,  and 
were  of  course  at  prices  far  beyond  what  they  bore,  when  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist.  In  some  cases,  the 
value  was  doubled,  or  trebled.  All  this  advance  of  price  ought 
to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  as  reported  by  the  custom 
house,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  comparison  fairly,  and  do  the 
argument  justice.  But  we  waive  this  advantage,  great  as  it 
obviously  is,  and  admit  the  whole  as  in  its  rude  state. 

The  situation  of  the  four  western  states,  claims  particular  at- 
tention. Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  form  an 
estimate  of  their  exports  individually;  such  an  estimate  would 
be  valuable,  as  it  would  more  thoroughly  evince  the  ruinous 
policy  this  country  has  pursued,  by  its  effects  on  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  But  in  the  deficiency  of  correct  data, 
we  must  rely  on  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  make. 

From  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  great  value  of  its  staples,  we  believe  it  will  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  suppose  that  of  the  sum  of  5,055,868  dollars,  exported 
from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  there  was 
above  a  million  and  a  half  raised  in  the  last  state.  This  reduces 
the  surplus  of  the  other  three  states,  devoted  chiefly  to  agricul- 
ture, and  containing  above  a  million  of  people,  to  three  dollars 
and  a  half  per  head  !  And  from  the  immense  distance  from 
which  a  large  portion  of  it  is  drawn,  and  the  consequent  heavy 
expenses,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  it  did  not  produce 
to  the  cultivator  above  75  per  cent,  of  this  value — probably  in 
many  cases  not  above  60  per  cent. 


We  submit,  fellow  citizens,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  labours  of  100,000  persons  employed  in  the  culture  of  cot- 
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ton,  with  that  of  the  same  number  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article,  in  order  more  fully  to  establish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  latter. 

Cotton  is  now  about  16  cents  per  lb.  at  the  manufactories  ;— 
about  14  in  the  seaports  of  the  states  where  it  is  raised,  and 
cannot  net  the  planter  more  than  13,  deducting  the  merchant's 
profits.  That  cotton  will  rise  beyond  this  price  is  possible— but 
not  probable.  The  prices  in  England,  which  must  greatly  re- 
gulate our  markets,  are  more  likely  to  fall  than  to  rise,  from 
the  improvement  of  the  culture  in  the  East  Indies— the  ardour 
with  which  it  is  pursued,— and  the  low  price  of  labour  there  : 
and  in  fact  it  would  not  be  extraordinary,  if,  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  East  India  suplies,  the  British  market  were  at  no 
distant  day  virtually  closed  to  our  cotton,  as  it  has  been  actu- 
ally by  order  of  council  to  our  flour. 

Culture  of  Cotton. 

Ten  slaves,  five  of  them  capable  of  working  in   the  fields,  the  other 
five  women  and   children,  will  produce  of  cotton  annually  about 

lbs.  8,500 

At  this  rate  100,000  would  produce  -         -         ^bs.  85,000,000 

Which  at  13  cents  per/<5.  amount  to  -         -  S  11,050,000 

Manufacture  of  Cotton. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  situation  and  results  of  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhod  of  Boston, 
which  is  in  actual  operation. 

14 

It  contains  men         .         -         -         - 

286 
Women  and  children  .----•- 

300 
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And  produces  with  power  looms  and  other  machinery,  at  the  rate 

per  annum  of        -         -         -         square  yards  of  cloth  1,500,000 

Which  at  25  cents  per  yard,  is         ....         g  312,500 

Deduct  450,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  16  cents         ...       72.000 


Annual  saving  to  the  nation  by  the  labour  of  14  men  and  "J 
^oa  A     x-xy  (.§240,500 

'286  women  and  children  -  -  _         .  j 

For  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  fellow  citizens,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  world.     We  defy  contradiction. 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  result  of  the  labours  of  100,000 
men,  women  and  children,  in  the  same  proportions,  and  at  the 
same  kind  of  employment : — 

As  300  :  S  240,500  ::  100,000  :  g  80,166,666. 
That  is  to  say,  the  clear  profit  of  the   labour  of  100,000  per- 
sons, 5000  men,  and  95,000  women  and  children  employed  in 
the   cotton  manufacture,  would  amount  to  above  80,000,000  of 
dollars  annually,  after  paying  for  the  raw  material. 

The  reason  why  the  result  of  this  calculation  so  far  exceeds 
the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  100,000  manufacturers,  in 
1815,  as  stated  in  page  201,  is  that  the  machinery  of  the  estab- 
lishment near  Boston,  has  been  brought  to  the  last  degree  of 
perfection — and  the  power  looms  which  afford  immense  facili- 
ties to  the  operations,  were  very  rare  in  1815. 

It  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  even  a  cursory  observer,  that 
all  our  calculations  of  the  results  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
predicated  on  low-priced  fabrics— and  that  the  profits  on  the 
high  priced  are  far  greater.  A  large  proportion  of  those  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  are  of  the  latter  description.  This 
greatly  enhances  the  profits  of  the  manufacture.  It  results  from 
hence,  that  far  less  than  100,000  Manchester  cotton  manufac- 
turers, principally  women  and  children,  would  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  this  nation,  containing  above 
9,000,000  of  people. 
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There  are  probably  at  this  hour,  from  30  to  40,000  persons, 
skilled  in  this  branch,  idle  in  the  United  States,  who  could  pro- 
duce, according  to  the  preceding  calculations,  cottSn  fabrics  to 
the  amount  of  25  to  30,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  What  a 
lamentable  waste  of  industry ! 

Who  can  ponder  on  these  facts  without  astonishment  at  the 
impolicy  of  our  system,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Adam 
Smith,  has  sacrificed  the  labour  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  of  our  citizens  for  that  of  one  foreign  manufac- 
turer ?  If  the  absurdity  were  capable  of  being  heightened,  it 
would  be  by  the  circumstance  that  the  dearness  of  labour  is  so 
frequently  assigned  as  an  argument  against  our  fostering  manu- 
factures. But  surely  if  our  labour  be  so  dear  and  valuable,  we 
ought  not  to  squander  it  away  thus  prodigally. 

Can  it,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  we  are  an  im- 
poverished nation — that  we  are  drained  of  our  specie — that  our 
water  powers  have  been  by  a  bounteous  heaven  lavished  upon 
us  in  vain — that  so  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  beggared 
and  bankrupted — that  our  workmen  are  wasting  their  time  in 
idleness — and  that  those  artists  and  manufacturers,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  have  been  allured  to  our  coasts,  by  our 
excellent  form  of  government,  have  either  returned  to  Europe, 
gone  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Canada,  or  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
servile  employments  to  support  existence  ? 


We  now  submit  to  your  consideration,  fellow  citizens,  an 
important  table  of  the  imports  of  cotton  into  the  British  Domin- 
ions, for  seventeen  years.  The  first  fifteen  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Seybert's  Statistics*,  and  the  remaining  two  from  the  Journal 
of  Trade  and  Commerce f. 

•  Page  92,  f  Feb,  1819,  page  113, 
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Table  of  the  Importation  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain. 


American 
Brazil 
East  India 
Other  sorts 


180:?  ;  1803.      1804.  1  1805.      1806.  i  1807.      1808.  I  1809.  1  1810. 


107,494  106,831 
74,720   76,297 
8,535 


90,634 


No.  of  baj;s:281383 


10,296 
45,474 


238,898 


104,103 

48,588 

2  561 

86,358 


124.279  I24.939;i71.267 
51,242|  51,034i  18  981 


1,983 
75,116 


7,787!  11,409 
77,978   81,010 


241,610  252,6201261,738,282,667 


50  442  301,1071389,605 


12.512 
67.512 


168138 


35,764 
103,511 


79,382 
92,186 


440,382  561,173 


American 
Brazil 
East  India 
Other  sorts 


No.  of  bag'> 


1811. 


1812.  I  1813. 


128,192 
118.514 

14,646; 
64,789, 


95,331  37,720 

98.704|137.168 

2,607  1429 

64,563  73,219 


326,l4li261,205l249.536 


1814. 

48  853 

150  930 

13.048 

74,800 

287,631 


1815. 

103.037 
91,955 


52,840 


1816. 


166.077 
123.450 
22  357   30,670 


49,235 


1817. 


198.917 

114  816 

117.454 

47.208 


270, 189:369 ,4321478,395 


1818. 


205,881 

161.087 

247,604 

50,878 

665.450 


To  the  intelligent  cotton  planter,  this  table  furnishes  matter 
for  most  serious  and  sober  reflection.  It  seals  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  hopes  which  he  lately  cherished  of  an  increasing 
market  and  continued  high  prices  in  England — and,  independent 
of  all  care  or  concern  for  his  fellow  citizens,  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  establishes  the  necessity  of  securing  a  steady  mar- 
ket for  his  raw  material  at  home.  The  following  analysis  de- 
serves peculiar  attention. 

I.  The  importation  of  American  cotton  has  not  quite  doubled 
in  seventeen  years. 

II.  That  of  East  India  cotton  has  in  the  same  space  of  time 
increased  3000  per  cent. 

III.  That  of  America  has  increased  but  three  per  cent,  in  the 
last  year. 

IV.  That  from  the  East  Indies  has  increased  in  the  same 
time  WO  per  cent.;  and  the  total  increase  of  importation  in  that 
year  has  been  55  per  cent. 

V.  That  of  Brazil  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  year 
1808. 
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According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1805,  was  only      -      bags    1,000 

But  in  1815,  it  rose  to 90,000 

Containing  lbs.  27,000,000 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  this  manufacture,  with  no  other 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  war,  in  excluding  foreign 
rivalship. 

Dr.  Seybert  states  that  the  greatest  amount  of  cotton  ever 
exported  from  this  country  was  93,000,000  pounds  in  1808*. 
The  whole  quantity  exported  in  1815,  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  about  81,000,000  poundsf . 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  actually  consumed  by  our 
manufacturers  in  1815,  viz.  27,0000,00  lbs.  was  equal  to  one- 
third  part  of  all  we  exported  in  that  year — and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  it  was  actually  one-third  part  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity imported  in  the  same  year  into  England^  the  most  manufactur- 
ing country  in  the  world\.  I  And  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  doubted, 
that  a  moderate  degree  of  protection  would  have  increased  the 
home  demand  to  such  an  extent  as  to  consume  the  whole. 
What  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth,  far  beyond  those  of  Gol- 
conda  or  Potosi,  have  we  in  our  power !  How  lamentable  a  sa- 
crifice we  have  made  of  them !  and  how  prosperous  and  happy 
should  we  now  be,  had  we  made  a  proper  use  of  them ! 

In  order  to  enable  you,  fellow  citizens,  duly  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  that  would  have  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1808,  we  submit  a 
sketch  of  its  results. 

*  Statistics,  p,  92.  t  Idem,  p.  152. 

\  To  these  facts  particular  attention  is  requested.  The  imports  of  cot- 
ton into  Great  Britain  in  1815,  were  270,000  bags  ;  in  1816,  369,000  ;  in 
1817,  377,000 ;  of  which  considerable  quantities  were  exported  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Whereas  the  actual  consumption  in  the  United  States 
in  1815,  was,  as  before  staled,  90,000  bags  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  lauda 
ble  enterprize  and  industry  of  our  citizens. 

26 
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Dr.  The  Industry  of  the  United  States.  Cr. 

To  90,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,     By  270,000,000  yards  of  cloth  at 
at  30  cents  per  lb.  827,000,000         30  cents  §81,000,000 

To  clear  profit  car- 
ried to  i)C count  of 
general  prosperity   54,000,000 


§81,000,000  g8 1,000,000 


We  will  further  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  cotton  had 
been  manufactured  abroad,  and  returned  to  us  in  a  manufac- 
tured state,  and  then  exhibit  the  result. 

Dr.  The  United  States.  Cr. 

To  270,000,000  yards  of  cloth  at     By      90,000,000      lbs. 

30  cents  881,000,000  cotton  at  30  cts.        27,000,000 

■ — —     By  balance  carried  to 

account  of  national 
bankruptcy  54,000,000 


)8 1,000,000  881,000,000 


Another  Vierv  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  examine  the  result  of  90,000,000  lbs  of  cotton,  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton — 

Dr.         The  United  States.  Cr. 

To   90,000,000  lbs  of  By  270,000,000  yards 

cotton  at  16  cents     14,400,000         of  cloth  at  30  cents  81,000,000 

To  clear  profit  c-arried 
to  account  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  66,600,000 


g  81,000,000  8  81,000,000 
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In  order  further  to  evince  the  importance  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations,  we  state  its 
extent  in,  and  gain  to.  Great  Britain.  The  fabrics  of  that  staple 
consumed  in,  and  exported  from  that  country,  in  1812,  amount- 
ed to  -  -  -  -  sterling  I.  29,000,000 
The  cost  of  the  raw  material          -         -  -         6,000,000 


Clear  annual  gain  to  the  nation         -  -     /.  23,000,000* 

Equal  to,  above        -  -  -  -  S  100,000,000 

And  this  all-important  manufacture,  for  which  the  United 
States  are  peculiarly  adapted  from  the  possession  of,  and  capa- 
city of  producing  the  raw  material  to  a  boundless  extent,  has 
been  half  strangled  by  our  tariff!  What  agonizing  reflections 
this  view  of  the  subject  forces  on  the  mind  ! 


Having  discussed  the  subject  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  we 
proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  woollen,  which  is  equally  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  consideration. 

By  a  report  of  the  committe  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  submitted  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, March,  1816f,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  preceding  there  was  invested  in  the  wool- 
len branch  a  capital  of        -  -  -      '^S  12,000,000 

The  raw  material  amounted  to       -         7,000,000 

The  value  was  increased  by  the  manu- 
facture .  _  .         12,000,000 

Value  of  goods  manufactured  annu- 
ally   19,000,000 

Persons  constantly  employed  -  50,000 

Occasionally  .         .         -         -  50,000 

100,000 


•  Colquhoun  on  the  Power  and  Resources  of  Gr^at  Britain,  p.  31. 
t  Weekly  Register,  vol.  x.  p.  82. 
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Jlnalysis. 

I.  By  this  manufacture,  articles  were  produced  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
imported,  to  the  amount  of        .         -         -  g  19,000,000 

Deduct  price  of  wool,  which,  but  for  this  branch, 
would  have  been  exported  -        -        -        -  7,000,090 


Clear  saving  to  the  country  -        -        -        -         12,000,000 


II.  Seven  millions  of  dollars  expended  among  the  farmers,  for  the 
wool  of  about  5,000,000  sheep. 

III.  A  clear  gain  to  the  nation,  by  the  labour  of  each  person  thus 
employed,  of  1 20  dollars. 


The  following  table  of  the  value  of  the  national  manufactures 
for  the  year  1810,  will  enable  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  estimate 
deduced  by  Tench  Coxe,  Esq.  from  the  marshal's  returns, 
taken  with  the  census  of  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war,  they  were  increased  to  above 
S  250,000,000. 

Maine  (District)  -----  3,741,115 

Massachusetts  -            -             -             -             -  21,895,528 

New  Hampshire  -----  5,225,045 

Vermont  -            .             .             -             .  5,407,280 

Rhode  Island  -            ...            -  4,106,074 

Connecticut  -----  7,771,928 

New  York 25,370,289 

New  Jersey  -----  7,054,594 

Pennsylvania  .             -            -             -             -  33,691,111 

Delaware  -             -             -            -             -  1,733,744 

Maryland  -----  11,468,794 

127,465,503 
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Brought  forward     -             -             .             .  127,465,503 

Virginia                  -            -             -             -             -  15,263,473 

Ohio          -..-..  2,894,290 

Kentucky                -             .             ,             .             .  6,181,024 

North  Caroliua       -             -             -             -             .  6,653,152 

Tennessee              .              -             -             -             _  3,611,029 

South  Carolina      -             ->             -            -             -  3,623,595 

Georgia          -.-..-  3,658;481 

Orleans  Territory               .             _             -            _  1,222,357 

Mississippi  Territory         -             -             -             -      ,  419,073 

Louisiana  Territory           -             -             .             .  200,000 

Indiana  Territory               -             -             .             _  _       300,000 

Illinois  Territory                -             -             -             -  _       120,000 

Michigan  Territory    .        -             -             -             -  -         50,000 

Columbia  (District)            -             .             -             .  1,100,000 


172,761,977 


The  repetition  of  objections  to  which  we  have  already  fully 
replied,  obliges  us,  fellow  citizens,  to  resume  topics  which  we 
had  supposed  exhausted. 

Among  these,  the  most  prevalent  and  popular  is  the  extor- 
tion said  to  have  been  practised  by  the  manufacturers  during 
the  war.  This  theme  is  hacknied  from  New-Hampshire  to  Geor- 
gia, not  merely  by  men  of  little  minds  and  narrow  views,  with 
whom  such  an  objection  would  be  perfectly  in  character  ;  but 
men  of  higher  spheres  of  life,  and  superior  order  of  mind  and 
endowments,  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  it. 

Even  admitting  it  to  have  existed  to  the  extent  assumed,  the 
inference  drawn  from  it,  to  prevent  adequate  protection  to  ma- 
nufactures would  not  apply  at  present ;  as,  according  to  the  ir- 
refragable maxim  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  founded  on  fact  and 
reason,  "  the  internal  competition  which  takes  place  soon  does 
"  aivay  every  thing  like  monopoly^  ond  reduces  by  degrees  the 
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"  price  to  the  mhmnum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
"  ployedP 

But  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  allegations  are 
all  just — and  that  the  manufacturers  of  broad  cloth  sold,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  at  12  a  13  dollars  per  yard,  what  cost 
them  only  8,  or  9.  With  what  propriety,  we  repeat,  can  the 
importer  who  at  the  same  period,  sold  his  goods  at  100  or  150 
per  cent,  beyond  the  old  prices — the  planter  who  raised  cotton 
at  12  or  14  cents,  and  sold  at  30,  and  would  at  40,  or  50,  or 
100 — the  merchant  who  bought  flour  at  10  dollars  and  sold  at 
20  a  40 — reproach  the  manufacturer  for  what  they  practised 
themselves  ? 

We  pass  over  the  inconsistency  of  such  conduct,  which  is  too 
palpable  and  gross  to  require  comment :  and  we  trust  that  the  mi- 
serable spirit  that  would  prefer  the  consumption  of  fabrics  manu- 
factured in  Hindostan,  because  sold  a  few  cents  cheaper  per 
yard,  (and  thus  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  support  a 
distant  nation,  while  our  fellow  citizens,  who  invested  millions 
of  money  in  mamifacturing  establishments,  are  bankrupted  and 
beggared,  and  the  workmen  thrown  for  support  on  the  overseers 
of  the  poor)  will  never  influence  the  councils  of  a  great  nation. 

But  the  enormous  expenses  of  those  establishments,  in  which 
investments  were  made  to  the  amount  of  20, 30, 40,  50  or  60,000 
dollars,  for  buildings  and  machinery,  would  require  and  fully 
justify  extraordinary  prices  in  the  commencement. — To  bring 
this  home  to  the  cotton  planters — and  to  enable  them  to  con- 
ceive the  force  of  the  argument,  we  will  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  during  the  war  they  had  for  the  first  time  to  commence 
their  plantations — and  to  purchase  slaves  at  4  or  500  dollars  per 
man — and  plantations  for  5  a  10,000  dollars.  Could  they,  in 
the  incipient  state  of  their  operations,  afford  to  sell  their  cotton 
for  18  a  20  cents  per  lb.  P  Certainly  not.  This  is  a  case  per- 
fectly analogous,  and  ought  to  set  this  miserable  objection  at  rest 
for  ever. 
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Philadelphia^  June  24,  1819. 
WE  have  presented  for  your  consideration,  the  able  and 
luminous  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  manufactures.  The  principles  contained  in  that 
admirable  state  paper,  are  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
that  have  been  practised  by  those  statemen,  whom  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ages,  have  pronounced  the  most  wise  ;  and 
have  constituted  the  policy  of  every  nation,  that  has  advanced 
in  civilization  ;  in  which  the  principles  of  free  government  have 
been  developed  ;  or  which  has  grown  in  wealth  and  power. 

Did  it  comport  with  the  design  of  these  essays,  it  would  be 
no  difficult  task,  to  establish  by  historical  references  the  facts, 
that  the  amelioration  of  society;  the  evolution  of  those  just 
rights,  which  are  the  inheritance  of  every  individual ;  and  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  people  in  their  government,  had 
their  origin  in  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industry. 
With  its  progression,  have  they  progressed ;  and  by  the  diff"u- 
sion  of  wealth  through  every  class  of  the  community,  which  is 
its  necessary  concomitant,  have  been  diffused  civilization  and 
knowledge.  The  principles  by  which  these  important  results 
have  been  effected,  we  shall  shortly  elucidate.  But  other  con- 
siderations first  invite  attention. 

The  arguments,  by  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  sustained  the 
principles  he  advocated,  are  lucid  and  conclusive.  We  believe 
them  to  be  irrefutable.  At  least,  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with 
any  opposing  writers,  who  have  shaken  one  of  the  positions  he 
advanced.  Those  diversified  combinations,  which  grow  out  of, 
and  affect  all  human  transactions,  did  not  escape  his  penetration. 
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They  are  too  commonly  overlooked  by  theorists,  who,  intent 
on  general  principles,  disregard  the  minuter  circumstances,  that 
arise  out  of  their  very  action,  and  frequently  render  them  im- 
practicable in  operation,  however  just  they  may  appear  in  them- 
selves. 

In  no  science,  are  the  general  maxims  of  mere  theorists  more 
delusive,  and  more  to  be  distrusted,  than  in  political  economy. 
This  branch  of  knowledge  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  composed  of 
relations  so  commingled  and  commixed  together,  that  like  a  skein 
of  tangled  thread,  they  require  to  be  tracedoutwith  great  patience, 
perseverance,  and  close  attention.  Its  principles  are  not  yet 
established.  Those  which  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
fixed,  have  been  overthrown  ;  those  which  have  been  taught  as 
self  evident,  are  questioned  ;  and  the  whole  are  the  subject  of 
ardent  discussion.  In  this  state  of  the  science,  general  maxims, 
unless  supported  by  facts,  can  serve  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
give  flippancy  on  an  abstruse  subject,  and  to  overleap  difficul- 
ties, that  cannot  be  removed. 

While  the  elements  of  political  economy  are  thus  undeter- 
mined, we  are  called  upon  to  set  at  nought  the  harmonising  ex- 
amples of  the  most  prosperous  states  ;  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  centuries  j  and  to  confide  the  character,  the  resources, 
the  power  of  this  nation ;  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  this  peo- 
ple J  the  safety  perhaps  of  the  government  itself,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  abstract  principles,  which  have  not  yet  been  confined  by 
practice,  nor  even  settled  by  authority. 

In  human  affairs,  abstract  principles,  though  they  may  capti- 
vate the  fancy  by  their  simplicity,  are  often  defeated  by  those 
subordinate  accidents,  which  they  must  necessarily  exclude. 
The  principles  of  "  Political  Justice,"  of  the  English,  and  the 
"  perfectibility  of  human  nature"  of  the  French  Philosophers, 
as  well  as  unlimited  freedom  of  moral  action,  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  true.  But  overlooking  the  very  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  discordancy  of  its  sentiments,  the  complexedness  of 
its  affinities,  the  variety  of  its  affections,  the  perverseness  of  the 
human  heart,  and  obliquity  of  human  intellect,  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  visions  of  benevolent  enthusiasts. 
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The  abstract  principles  of  political  economy,  are  of  similat 
character.  Resulting  from  general  reasoning,  which  seldom  de- 
scends to  minute  particulars,  they  bear  all  the  evidences  of  cor* 
rect  deductions,  until  brought  into  practice.  Their  inefficiency 
is  then  disclosed,  and  their  partial  nature  made  manifest.  The 
involutions  and  compound  nature  of  human  interests,  we  are 
convinced,  set  distinctive  limitations  at  defiance.  They  often 
open  suddenly  into  new  channels  that  have  not  been  traced,  or 
flow  through  others,  so  obscure,  that  they  have  escaped  our  no- 
tice. Our  generalities  are  defeated  by  unanticipated  combina- 
tions, which  give  results  never  calculated  ;  and  reactions  are 
produced,  that  work  effects  never  suspected. 

In  a  science  thus  uncertain,  and  in  things  thus  complicated 
and  indistinct,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  to  tread  the  paths  of 
sober  experience  ;  to  trust  those  guides,  whose  long  practice 
has  imparted  substantial  knowledge,  and  whose  knowledge  is 
verified  by  their  success.  To  reject  the  long  acquired  wisdom, 
of  ages,  and  the  well-earned  experience  of  mankind,  from  con- 
fidence in  superior  wisdom,  may  justly  subject  us  to  the  impu- 
tation of  self-sufficiency,  and  hazard  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
country. 

It  is  against  such  visionary  projects,  that  we  have  raised 
our  hands  ;  it  is  to  warn  you  from  the  closet  speculations  of 
theorists,  to  invite  you  to  common  sense  practice,  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  that  we  have  intruded  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  your  notice.  We  have  presented  to  you  in  succession, 
the  systems  of  various  powers  in  Europe,  for  the  advancement 
of  their  welfare  ;  and  have  shown  some  errors  of  policy,  bear- 
ing a  strong  similarity  to  principles  generally  entertained  in 
the  United  States,  which  proved  fatal  to  those  by  whom  they 
were  adopted.  We  have,  finally,  presented  you  with  a  system, 
that  has  been  proposed  by  one  of  our  most  enlightened  states- 
men, as  best  adapted  to  promote  the  wealth  and  power,  by 
exciting  and  fostering  the  industry  of  this  country,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  general  and  continued  peace  iii  Europe.  This 
system  was  prepared  with  an  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
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peace  policy  of  Europe  on  our  affairs,  subsequent  to  the  peace 
of  1783,  and  after  mature  reflection  on  the  commercial  relations 
between  this  country  and  foreign  powers.  Its  principles,  founded 
on  well-substantiated  facts,  are  drawn  from  the  examples  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  powerful  nations  ;  and  its  materials 
derived  from  the  abundant  sources  of  European  commercial  le- 
gislation. These  are  circumstances  which  entitle  it  to  great 
weight,  and  to  be  received  with  the  roost  marked  and  serious 
attention. 

Let  it  not  be  presumed,  that  we  are  influenced  by  any  feel- 
ings of  political  partiality,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Most 
of  those,  who  thus  tender  the  tribute  of  their  applause  to  his 
merits  as  a  statesman,  and  thus  highly  appreciate  this  particular 
fruit  of  his  labours,  were  and  continue  to  be,  the  decided  oppo- 
nents of  his  political  principles.  It  is  bigotry  alone,  that  denies 
or  would  obscure  merit  in  those,  beyond  the  pale  of  its  own  be- 
lief, in  church  or  state.  To  this  feeling,  we  wish  to  have  no 
claim,  and  while  we  confess  a  contrariety  of  sentiment  on  some 
essential  points,  we  would  not  withhold  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  genius,  the  extent  and  solid  nature  of  the 
acquirements,  and  the  strength  of  intellect,  ^that  distinguished 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  when  it  cannot  be 
concealed,  that  its  progress  has  received  a  sudden  check,  and 
society  labours  under  the  shock  of  a  rapid  recoil,  the  discussions 
of  political  parties  sink  into  minor  importance,  in  comparison 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  and  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  principles,  that  should 
rise  paramount  in  the  view,  occupy  the  thoughts,  and  animate 
the  feelings  of  every  citizen  of  the  great  American  republic. 
Divesting  yourselves,  therefore,  of  party  feelings,  prejudices 
and  partialities  ;  casting  aside,  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
American  citizens,  the  petty  jealousies,  of  sectional  interests, 
take  into  candid  consideration,  that  system  of  policy,  which,  in 
the  early  establishment  of  our  government,  was  deemed  best  to 
'    comport  with  our  interests  as  an  independent  people.  Ifitsprin- 
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ciples  should  appear  to  you  just,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  sustained,  consonant  to  truth  ;  if  you  should  be  satisfied,  it  is 
the  best  adapted  to  our  present  and  probable  future  circum- 
stances, you  will  not  hesitate  to  trust  to  it,  for  the  advancement 
of  individual  and  national  prosperity. 

An  inquiry  naturally  arises  into  the  causes,  which  led  the  go- 
vernment, after  having  matured  this  system,  and  contemplated 
its  adoption,  to  lay  it  aside.  They  are  developed  in  our  com-p 
mercial  history,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the  principles 
and  views  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  for  which  we  contend. 

The  peace  concluded  in  1783,  continued  undisturbed.  Eu- 
rope offered  but  partial  markets  to  our  productions,  while  it 
closed  its  commerce  to  our  marine.  The  annual  value  of  our 
foreign  exports,  was  less  in  amount,  than  the  annual  value  of 
our  consumption  of  foreign  commodities,  and  we  possessed  no 
collateral  sources  of  wealth  to  compensate  the  deficiency.  The 
government  had  assumed  a  large  debt,  which  subjected  it  to  a 
heavy  annual  interest ;  other  expenses  were  accumulating,  the 
increase  of  which  might  be  confidently  anticipated ;  and  the 
prospects  of  rev'enue  from  foreign  commerce,  or  an  impoverish- 
ed people,  were  but  gloomy.  In  these  circumstances  the  atten- 
tion of  our  statesmen,  must  have  been  directed  to  internal  re- 
sources. Yet,  from  this  quarter  could  be  derived  little  to  in- 
spire their  hopes.  Commerce  brought  no  money  into  the  coun- 
try ;  circulation  was  limited  and  slow  ;  the  industry  or  labour 
power  of  the  country  was  but  partially  exerted  ;  and  consequent- 
ly much  wealth  lost,  that  might  have  been  created.  Without  a 
circulating  medium,  and  full  employment  for  industry,  revenue 
must  have  been  oppressive  to  the  people,  of  difficult  collection 
to  the  government,  and  uncertain  in  its  proceeds. 

The  difficulties  of  the  colonial  governments,  and  the  evils 
endured  by  the  colonists,  were  then  fresh  in  remembrance,  and 
their  causes  were  well  understood.  The  commerce,  to  which 
they  had  been  limited,  was  that,  which  at  this  time  is  recom- 
mended to  our  adoption.  Confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  til- 
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lage  of  the  soil,  they  exchanged  their  raw  productions,  for  the 
manufactured  articles  of  the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  bar- 
ter, or  "  mutual  exchange,"  to  which  the  colonies  were  forced 
by  the  colonial  system  of  England,  kept  them  poor  to  favour  in- 
dustry at  home.  This  commerce,  to  which  the  jealous  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  limited  her  colonial  possessions  in  America,  it 
was  acknowledged  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  in  the  colonies 
and  in  England,  and  cannot  now  be  denied,  was  intended  solely 
to  render  them  subservient  to  her  interests,  to  which  theirs  were 
mihesitutingly  sacrificed.  Their  progression  in  wealth  and 
power,  was  looked  upon  with  a  distrustful  eye.  In  order  to  its 
retardation,  to  keep  them  poor  and  dependent,  they  were  forbid- 
den to  manufacture,  and  compelled  to  supply  their  wants  from 
England.  Even  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  friend  of  America,  as  he  was  the  advocate  of  her  rights, 
was  still  so  much  an  Englishman  in  this  respect,  he  was  unwil- 
ling that  a  single  hob-nail,  should  be  manufactured  in  America. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  its  greatest  extent,  excited  no 
apprehensions,  that  it  would  enable  the  colonies  to  become  in- 
dcp^indent.  England  well  knew,  that  in  the  mutual  exchange 
of  raw  products  for  manufactured  goods,  all  the  advantage  was 
on  her  side,  the  loss  on  that  of  the  colonies  ;  she,  therefore,  re- 
stricted them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  except  permitting  a 
few  handicrafts  of  first  necessity,  and  the  fisheries  to  the  Nev7 
England  colonies,  which  raised  no  productions  she  required. 

This  system  kept  the  colonies  in  a  wretched  condition.  They 
were  totally  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  either  to  constitute 
or  regulate  a  currency.  Every  hard  dollar  that  found  its  way 
into  them,  was  immediately  exported  to  England  in  payment  of 
debts.  "  Those  that  are  acquainted  with  America,  know  as  I 
"  do,"  said  capt.  Luttrel  in  a  debate  in  parliament,  "  that  from 
*'  Rhode-Island,  northwards,  they  have  no  money  ;  that  their 
*'  trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  barter,  from  the  most  opulent 
"  merchant  to  the  most  necessitous  husbandman.  Sir,  before 
"  your  fleet  and  armies  visited  their  coasts,  you  might  almost  u^ 
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'"  soon  have  raised  the  dead,  as  one  hundred  pounds  in  specie 
**  from  any  individual,  in  those  provinces."* 

In  order  to  procure  some  kind  of  currency  to  make  those 
mutual  exchanges,  which  the  wants  of  civilized  life  render  in- 
dispensable, and  which  cannot  with  convenience  be  effected  by 
barter,  the  colonists  were  forced  into  various  expedients.  They 
altered  the  standard  of  money ;  they  issued  paper  money  of 
different  kinds  ;  they  constituted  it  a  legal  tender.  But  all 
was  ineffectual.  While  they  had  to  hire  workmen  in  England 
to  perform  their  labour,  they  could  not  retain  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  was  sent  to  pay  wages  abroad.  Altering  the  stand- 
ard did  not  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which  could  not 
be  restrained  by  an  arbitrary  limitation  ;  and  their  paper  money 
having  no  guarantee  for  its  safety,  constantly  depreciated. 

Such,  it  was  known  to  our  government,  were  the  results  that 
had  been  produced  by  a  commerce,  engaged  in  the  exchange 
of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  for  manufactured  goods.      They 
could  not,  therefore,  anticipate,  that  a  similar  commerce  would 
have  other  effects  ;  and  consequently,  that  by  such  a  commerce, 
a  metallic  currency  could  be  given  to  the  people,  or  even  a  me- 
tallic basis  acquired,  for  an  adequate  paper  currency.  There  was 
then,  no  other  course  left  them  to  pursue,  but  to  adopt  the  ma- 
nufacturing policy  of  Europe.    By  supplying  a  portion  of  those 
wants  with  our  own  industry,  for  which  the  colonies  had  been 
compelled  by  the  parent  country  to  hire  and  pay  for  labour  in 
England,  we  would  diminish  the  amount  of  our  imports,  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  our  exports.     Because  England  took 
from  us  no  more  of  our  productions,  than  she  really  wanted, 
and  those  she  would  take  under  any  circumstances,  while  the 
other  nations  to  which  we   traded,  were  never  influenced  by 
other  views,  than  the  mere  supply  of  their  wants.  Thus  the  ba- 
lance of  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which  had  always  been 
paid  in  specie,  but  immediately  remitted  to  England,  would  have 
^een  retained  in  circulation  ;  while  a  portion  of  the  balance  with 

*  Parliamentary  Register, 
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France  and  the  Mediterranean,  would  also  have  found  its  way 
back  to  this  country,  instead  of  always  being  transferred  to 
England.  In  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner  only,  in  a  state 
of  general  peace  in  Europe,  could  a  circulating  medium  have 
been  procured,  that  could  be  kept  pure,  free  from  depreciation, 
and  fluctuations. 

But  the  lapid  occurrence  of  events  wholly  unexpected,  un. 
folded  new  prospects,  and  enabled  the  United  States  to  acquire 
with  ease  and  rapidit}',  the  wealth  and  power  necessary  to  give 
stabilitv  to  their  recently  formed  institutions.     In  the  midst  of 
the   agitations  of  the  French  revolution,    the    crops   failed  in 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.     At  once  a  market  was 
opened  to  our  agricultural  production,  stimulated  to  its  greatest 
energy.     The  labour  power  of  the  country,  was  instantly  em- 
ployed to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacitj'.     The  war  that  soon 
ensued,  and   involved   almost  every  power  in  Europe,  consti- 
tituted  us  at  once  the  carriers  of  an  immense  commerce.      Our 
sails   swelled  on  every  ocean,  and  our  flag  streamed  on  every 
shore.     Every  dollar  of  capital  we  possessed  or  could  borrow, 
and  every  hand  in  the  nation,  before  idle,  found  employment. 
A  road  was  thus  opened  to  a  rapid  acquirement  of  wealth,  and 
it  was  a  n:\tural  policy  to  pursue  it.     The  capital  and  industry 
of  the  country,  before  stagnant  and  depressed,  rushed  into  the 
new  formed  channel.     Manufactures  under  these  circumstances 
were  neglected  and  the  project  was  dropped.     All  the  benefits 
that  were  expected  to  arise  from  them,  were  to  be  obtained  with 
certainty  and  expedition,  by  prosecuting  our  newly  disclosed  and 
widely  extended  commerce.     Wealth  rolled  in  apace,  and  the 
metallic  capital  alone  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.     But  the 
whole  of  this  prosperity,  depended  on  contingencies.  A  general 
peace  in  Europe,  would  bring  it  to  a  close.     As  it  was,  we  could 
not  enjoy  it  undisturbed.    The  celerity  of  our  progress  awaken- 
ed the  jealousy  of  a  rival.     It  was  sought  to  destroy,  by  new 
principles  of  national  law,  the  advantages  we  derived  from  our 
neutral  character.     The  difficulties  that  were  thus  generated^ 
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terminated  finally  in  war,  which  arose,  let  it  be  remarked,  not 
from  a  spirit  of  manufactures,  but  from  a  spirit  of  commerce. 
The  expenses  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  its  prosecution,  were 
in  fact,  a  tax  upon  the  country,  in  favour  of  commerce ;  yet  it 
was  cheerfully  borne,  by  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. 

Out  of  this  contest,  the  nation  came  with  an  accession  of 
character  ;  whilst  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the  full  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  its  retention  in  the  country,  caused  indivi- 
duals to  feel  but  little  comparative  distress,  notwithstanding  its 
burthens.  The  attack  directed  against  the  physical  strength 
of  the  country  only  served  to  develope  its  power  and  resour- 
ces. The  war  ow  waging  against  its  moral  strength,  has  para- 
lised  its  energies,  and  laid  it  prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  assert,  that  the  two  last  years  of  peace,  have  pro- 
duced more  commercial  embarrassment  and  distress,  a  greater 
destruction  of  capital,  and  increase  of  individual  misery,  than 
was  caused  by  the  whole  war. 

This  apparent  anomaly  deserves  to  be  examined.  We  be- 
lieve its  solution  will  be  attained  in  the  following  considerations. 
The  general  pacification  of  Europe,  had  preceded  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  most  of  the  powers  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  had 
reassumed  their  usual  peace  policy.  The  object  of  this  policy 
is,  to  foster  their  own  marine,  agriculture  and  manufactures,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  other  nations.  We  consequently  had 
lost  the  commercial  relations,  that  had  existed  in  a  state  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare.  In  fact,  we  reverted  back  to  our  old  commer- 
cial position,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  or  when  colonies. 
Had  this  circumstance  been  understood,  it  would  have  been 
foreseen,  that  the  same  effects  would  have  grown  out  of  the 
same  causes  now  as  formerly.  The  principles,  views,  and  rea- 
sonings, adapted  to  the  then  situation  of  the  country,  it  would 
have  been  perceived,  were  again  applicable.  But  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking,  which  had  been  formed  during  twenty  years 
of  a  lucrative  commerce  ;  the  complete  mutations  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  commercial  world,  during  that  time,  leaving 
few  individuals  possessed  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  general  peace,  on  the  interests  of  the  country,  occa- 
sioned the  revolution  our  commerce  had  undergone  to  be  over- 
looked or  disregarded. 

Most  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  who  also,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, preside  over  the  monied  institutions  which  regulate 
our  currency,  had  little  other  experience  of  commerce,  than 
such  as  existed  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  They 
naturally  supposed,  that  it  would  continue  to  work  the  same  ef- 
fects, as  during  that  period,  except  in  smaller  amount.  The 
failure  of  two  successive  crops  in  Europe,  in  1815  and  1816, 
which  stayed  for  a  time  the  operation  of  the  new  state  of  affairs^ 
served  to  continue  this  delusion.  The  time,  however,  is  not  re- 
mote, when  we  shall  be  awakened  to  the  true  situation  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  Europe,  and  its  consequences.  The 
evils,  which  now  press  on  us,  many  vainly  flatter  themselves, 
are  mere  temporary  effects,  similar  to  those,  which  have  before 
arisen  from  slight  derangements  of  commerce.  We  are  firmly 
persuaded,  they  are  of  a  very  different  character,  and  of  a  more 
formidable  nature.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  they  are  the  same, 
as  the  evils  under  which  this  country  suffered  when  colonies, 
and  during  the  peace  subsequent  to  the  revolution.  The  sooner 
we  satisfy  ourselves,  that  such  is  the  case,  the  earlier  we  shall 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  embarrassments,  that  must  grow 
out  of  this  position,  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  propose  to 
enter  into  the  examination  of  this  subject  in  a  future  number,  and 
trust  we  shall  exhibit  by  a  comparison  of  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  effects  it  produced  on  them,  extracted  from 
authentic  documents,  with  the  present  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  effects  now  begun  to  be  felt,  that  they  are  of  simi- 
lar character.  V/e  fear,  that  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
though  little  flattering  to  our  pride,  it  will  be  apparent,  that 
after  having  expended  the  best  blood  of  the  nation,  and  mil- 
Tions  of  treasure  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  colonization,  we  have 
voluntarily  adopted  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  and  placed 
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ourselves  with  respect  to  her,  and  in  truth  to  most  of  the  world, 
in  the  situation  of  colonies.  From  this  state  of  humiliating  and 
injurious  dependency,  the  United  States  are  bound  to  vindicate 
the  sovereignty  of  a  free  people.  For  in  vain  will  they  make 
pretensions  to  a  perfect  independence,  while  they  incur  through 
the  medium  of  their  wants,  all  the  consequences  of  subjection. 
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VARIOUS  causes  concur  to  produce  the  present  unhappy 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  main  root, 
whence  branch  all  the  evils  we  suffer,  is  the  neglect  of  furnish- 
ing full  employment,  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  country. 

National  wealth  does  not  consist  in  land,  people  or  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  in  the  possession  of  products  or  values,  created 
by  labour. 

A  country  with  an  extended  territory,  and  a  scattered  popu- 
lation, must  be  poor  and  feeble.  Such  is  Spain  at  this  moment, 
and  such  was  this  country  when  in  the  state  of  colonies. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  Spectator,  No.  200,  that  contains 
some  excellent  reflections  on  this  subject,  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  better  expressed,  we  shall  extract  in  full. 

"  If  the  same  omnipotent  Power,  which  made  the  world, 
"  should  at  this  time  raise  out  of  the  ocean  and  join  to  Great 
*'  Britain,  an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal  buildings,  corn, 
"  cattle  and  other  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  but  no 
"  men,  women  nor  children,  I  should  hardly  believe  this  would 
"  add  either  to  the  inches  of  the  people,  or  revenue  of  the 
"  prince."     And  again — 

"  That  paradox,  therefore,  in  old  Hesiod,  jrAfov  ''ti/iua-v  Tuvloi, 
"  or  half  is  more  than  the  whole,  is  very  applicable  to  the  pre- 
"  sent  case  ;  since  nothing  is  more  true  in  political  arithmetic, 
"  than  that  the  same  people  with  half  a  countrf ,  is  more  valua- 
"  ble,  than  with  the  whole.  I  begin  to  think  there  was  nothing 
"  absurd  in  Sir  W.  Petty,  when  he  fancied  if  all  the  Highlands 
"  of  Scotland  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  were  sunk  in 
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"  the  ocean,  so  that  the  people  were  all  saved  and  brought  into 
"  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain ;  nay,  though  they  were  to  be 
"  reimbursed  the  value  of  their  estates  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
"  yet  both  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  in  general,  would  be 
"  enriched  by  the  very  loss." 

The  same  sentiment  is  contained,  and  placed  in  a  striking  point 
of  view  with  relation  to  this  country,  in  a  petition  to  parliament, 
in  the  year  1767.  General  Phineas  Lyman,  it  appears,  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the 
present  state  of  Illinois  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  applied  to  par- 
liament for  a  tract  of  land.  He  enforced  the  propriety  of  the 
measure,  by  the  argument,  that  there  could  be  little  danger  of 
the  colonies  becoming  independent,  if  confined  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  inhabitants  were  diffused  over  the  country. 
The  position  is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  a  very  suitable  and  for- 
cible reply  to  those,  who  are  incessantly  advising  the  same  po- 
licy to  these  free  and  independent  states,  instead  of  promoting 
manufacturing  industry  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  already  thick- 
ly settled  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  purely  an  English  doc- 
trine, and  one  which  the  English  government  unquestionably, 
warmly  approves. 

"  A  period,"  the  petition  we  allude  to  observes,  "  will  doubt- 
"  less  come,  when  North  America  will  no  longer  acknowledge 
"  a  dependence  on  any  part  of  Europe.  But  that  period  seems 
"  to  be  so  remote,  as  not  to  be  at  present  an  object  of  rational 
"  policy  or  human  prevention,  [and]  it  will  be  made  still  more 
"  remote,  by  opening  new  scenes  of  agriculture,  and  widen- 
"  ing  the  space,  which  the  colonists  must  first  completely  oc- 
"cupy."* 

While  it  is'  thus  demonstrated,  that  territory  thinly  peopled 
confers  neither  riches  nor  power,  we  have  examples  in  Egypt, 
modern  Greece,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
in  Persia,  that  people  deficient  in  industry,  contribute  as  little  to 
national  wealth  or  strength :  while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  fa- 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  1767. 
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miliar  instances,  that  they  are  not  necessarily  concomitant  with 
the  possession  of  the  precious  metals. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  distribution  of  labour  in  society,  which 
is  necessary  to  give  value  to  production,  we  shall  be  more  sen- 
sible of  the  truth  and  operation  of  the  principles  laid  down. 

It  has  been  judged  from  experience,  and  admitted  by  the  best 
authorities,  that  the  labour  of  twenty-five  persons,  will  procure 
all  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  as  food,  drink,  apparel, 
housing,  furniture,  &c.  for  one  hundred  persons.  This  suppo- 
sition takes  the  above  articles  as  coarse,  though  plentiful  and 
good.  One-half,  it  is  supposed,  from  being  too  old  or  too 
young,  sick  or  infirm,  will  produce  nothing.  There  will,  then, 
remain  about  twenty-five  individuals  of  every  hundred,  capable 
of  working,  who  are  necessarily  idle  or  non-productive.  Now, 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  employment,  with  which  these 
twenty-five  individuals  are  occupied,  depend  the  wealth,  power, 
intelligence,  and  degree  of  civilization  of  a  nation. 

The  objects  which  can  alone  occupy  this  class,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  non-necessary  producers,  as 
there  is  sufficient  of  sustenance  and  raiment,  &c.  for  necessary 
wants,  produced  without  them,  must  be,  in  part,  to  give  to  those 
products  greater  refinement,  and  consequent  value  :  that  is,  to 
give  to  food  a  higher  relish  and  more  diversity  ;  and  to  apparel, 
furniture,  &c.  more  of  ornament  and  beauty.  These  operations 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  ab- 
sorb a  considerable  part  of  the  labour,  which  would  otherwise 
be  idle.  The  cultivation  of  letters,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  phy- 
-  sical  and  abstract  sciences,  the  offices  of  state,  and  its  protection 
in  the  army  or  navy,  in  civilized  society,  give  occupation  to  the 
remainder. 

When  that  portion,  which  is  employed  in  creating  material 
products  or  values,  finds  full  occupation,  and  is  predominant, 
then  national  wealth  is  on  the  increase  ;  circulation  is  kept  full, 
brisk  and  steady  ;  contentment  and  ease,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, are  in  the  power  of  each  individual  to  obtain ;  the  gov- 
ernment is  invigorated,  and  its   finances  in  a  flourishing  stat(^ 
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This  is  the  situation  of  a  prosperous  people,  and  to  attain  and 
preserve  it,  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  an  enlightened  gov-r 
ernment. 

The  reverse  of  this  state  of  productive  industry,  brings  on 
a  lamentable  change  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  In  proportion 
as  the  employment  of  this  class  diminishes,  national  production 
or  wealth  declines:  circulation  becomes  dull,  languid,  and 
stagnant ;  embarrassments  and  difficulties  surround  traders  ; 
poverty  and  misery  assail  labourers  ;  being  idle,  they  become 
vicious  ;  and,  oppressed  by  pauperism,  they  become  criminal. 
The  materials  for  riots,  and  civil  commotions  ;  the  ready  in- 
struments of  designing  demagogues,  are  formed  and  accumu- 
lated, to  the  hazard  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  safety  of  civil 
government.  - 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  this  state  of  things,  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  violences  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  derangement  of  the  finances  ;  the  immense 
and  unequal  exactions  of  the  government,  which  fell  chiefly  on 
the  industrious  poor  ;  the  vacillation  of  its  measures,  which 
overthrew  all  confidence  ;  and  the  operation  of  the  impolitic 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England  of  1786,  all  tended  to  ruin 
the  productive  industry  of  France.  Large  fragments  of  its  po- 
pulation, were  thus  disjointed  from  their  usual  situation,  and 
floated  loose  and  unemployed,  endangering  the  existence  of  or- 
ganized society,  with  the  first  agitations  that  should  arise. 

The  commencement  of  the  revolution  seems  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact.  A  starving  multitude  surrounded  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  vociferating  for  bread  ;  and,  whenever  the  king  appeared 
in  public,  his  ears  Avere  stunned  with  the  same  incessant  clamour 
from  the  crowd,  that  thronged  around  his  coach. 

The  same  principle,  explains  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  the 
extraoi^dinary  military  energy  of  France,  at  that  period.  Her 
commerce  ruined  ;  her  manufactures  languid  ;  her  trades  sink- 
ing from  diminished  consumption  j  her  agriculture  oppressed 
and  declining  ;  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  finances,  threw 
an  immense  mass  of  physical  and  labour-power  out  of  employ- 
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ment.  The  army  offered  the  only  mode  of  occupation,  by  which 
it  could  be  absorbed.  Hence,  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  non- 
necessary  producers,  whose  labour  had  been  appropriated  on  a 
thousand  different  objects,  was  suddenly  devoted  to  arms.  In 
the  armies  of  the  republic  were  found  every  rank  and  grade  of 
society,  and  every  variety  of  trade  and  profession. 

Europe,  Avhich  had  confederated  against  that  devoted  coun- 
try, and  anticipated  an  easy  conquest,  was  surprised,  alarmed, 
and  confounded,  at  the  spectacle  presented  by  this  nation,  which 
had  seemed  prostrated  with  calamity,  sending  forth  at  one  time 
"  eleven  distinct  armies"*  to  the  field,  and  her  extended  fron- 
tier  bristling  with  bayonets. 

This  principle  was  so  well  understood  in  England,  before 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing  industry  secured  permanent 
employment,  that  it  became  a  maxim  with  her  kings  to  engage 
in  w^ars,  whenever  this  portion  of  her  population  accumulating, 
became  idle,  restless,  and  discontented. 

"  It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king,  (Henry  IV) 
"  to  his  son,  not  to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace, 
"  which  was  apt  to  breed  intestine  commotions ;  but  to  employ 
"  them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the  prince  might  ac- 
"  quire  honour ;  the  nobility  by  sharing  his  dangers  might  at- 
"  tach  themselves  to  his  person  ;  and  all  the  restless  spirits  find 
"  occupation  for  their  inquietudef ." 

By  this  means  employment  was  found  for  her  superabun- 
dant labour,  which  had  become  oppressive  and  troublesome 
to  the  government,  because  it  could  not  find  any  other  occu- 
pation. 

On  the  disposition  which  is  made  by  the  government,  of  this 
class  of  non-necessary  producers,  depends  the  character  of  a 
nation.  If  the  greater  portion  be  occupied  in  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  the  nation  will  be  wealthy  and  pros- 

•  Stevens's  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
t  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  2.  chap.  xix.  p.  50. 
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perous,  but  not  enlightened.  This  is  the  case  with  China  and 
Hindostan. 

If  engaged  in  arts,  letters,  and  sciences,  it  will  be  distin- 
guished for  its  writers,  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  orators, 
statesmen,  sculptors,  and  painters.  Greece  in  its  maturity, 
Rome  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  illustrate  our  doctrine. 

If  arms  be  made  their  trade,  the  people  become  warlike,  make 
extensive  conquests,  and  are  renowned  for  heroes,  commanders, 
and  warriors.  This  was  the  character  of  Greece  in  its  early 
history,  of  Macedon,  and  of  Rome.  It  is  also  the  condition  of 
most  semibarbarous  states  ;  like  the  Scythian  tribes,  which  de- 
stroyed the  western  empire ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  carried  the 
crescent  over  more  than  half  the  world,  and  have  thundered  at 
the  gates  of  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In  the  vigour  of 
its  feudal  institutions,  Europe  presented  the  same  aspect.  Arms 
and  a  rude  agriculture  constituted  the  chief  employment  of  its 
inhabitants,  who,  poor  and  oppressed,  were  the  dependant  vas- 
sals of  their  lords. 

Unoccupied  by  trades  or  manufactures,  they  were  ever  ready 
to  follow  their  chieftains  to  the  field,  reckless  of  the  cause  which 
summoned  them  to  the  work  of  destruction.  Under  the  banners 
of  the  cross,  were  arrayed  such  multitudes,  that  Europe,  re- 
marks Anna  Comnena,  loosened  from  its  foundations,  and  im- 
pelled by  its  moving  principle,  seemed  in  one  united  body  to 
precipitate  itself  on  Asia*.  The  plains  of  Palestine  and  the 
borders  of  the  Nile,  for  near  two  centuries,  were  deluged  with 
the  blood  of  millions  of  human  beings,  vainly  shed  in  the  fruit- 
less battles  of  the  crusades. 

When  the  exertions  of  a  population  of  this  character,  are 
not  directed  on  some  one  object,  and  combined  by  the  control 
of  an  efficient  government,  or  by  some  ruling  motive  of  religion 
or  interest,  society  is  in  complete  disorganization.  Civil  wars, 
the  contests  of  petty  chieftains,  plundering  and  robbing  by  arm- 

*  Alexias,  lib.  10. 
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ed  bands,  ranging  over  the  country,  are  then  the  predominant 
features.  The  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  Africa  and 
many  Asiatic  states,  are  instances  of  this  constitution  of  things ; 
and  there  are  strong  indications  of  its  commencement  in  Spain. 
This  was  the  condition  of  feudal  Europe.  The  crown  pos- 
sessed little  constraint  over  its  great  feudatories  ;  each  of  which 
avenged  his  own  wrong,  with  his  sword  ;  and  most  of  them 
supported  their  petty  dignity,  and  their  retainers,  by  predatory 
incursions  on  the  domains  of  their  neighbours. 

From  the  disorders  incident  to,  and  the  degradation  conse- 
quent on  feudalism,  man  was  rescued  by  the  establishment  of 
manufactures.  They  drew  him  into  towns  and  villages  j  and  as- 
sociation sharpening  his  intellectual  faculties,  he  began  to  un- 
derstand his  rights.  By  his  labour,  wealth  was  created ;  and 
with  his  wealth,  and  by  his  combination,  he  acquired  power 
to  enforce  his  rights,  or  the  means  to  purchase  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

Tracing  the  causes,  whence  have  proceeded  the  abrogation 
of  feudal  institutions,  and  the  emancipation  of  society  from  the 
debasing  and  depraving  influence  of  feudal  obligations,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  they  have  disappeared,  like  darkness  yielding  to 
the  day-dawn,  before  the  genial  and  invigorating  influence  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  people  of  Italy,  acquiring  wealth  and  power,  arts,  let- 
ters and  science,  by  their  industry,  first  cast  aside  the  shackles 
of  feudal  bondage.  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands,  treading  in 
their  steps,  next  succeeded  in  the  list  of  free  states.  As  manufac- 
tures piogressed  in  England,  the  people  gradually  rose  into 
consequence  and  independence.  Yet,  from  the  many  obstruc- 
tions they  met  with,  by  the  impolicy  of  the  different  kings 
vassalage  was  not  completely  annulled  until  1574.  In  that  year, 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  raise  money,  directed  a  charter  to  her 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  sir  William  Mildmay,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  "  to  enquire  into  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
"'  other  goods  of  all  her  bond-men  and  bond-women  in  the 
*'c@unties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  viz. 

29 
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"  such  as  were  by  blood,  (?.  e.  birth  in  a  slavish  condition,) 
*'  by  being  born  in  any  of  her  manors  ;  and  to  compound  with 
"  all  or  any  such  bond-men  or  bond-\yomen  in  these  four  coun- 
"  ties,  for  their  manumission  or  freedom  ;  and  for  enjoying 
"  their  said  lands,  tenements  and  goods  as  freemen*,"  Thus 
terminated  feudalism  in  England,  from  the  commonalty  being 
enabled  by  the  wealth  acquired  by  manufacturing  industry,  to 
purchase  their  emancipation. 

In  France,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  manufactures  was 
slower,  than  in  England,  and  a  consequent  slower  progress  is 
observable  in  escaping  from  feudal  oppression.  Those,  who  had 
engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  were,  however,  the 
first  who  became  exempt ;  and  the  agriculturist  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  which  brought  it  to  a  close,  alone  was  subject  to 
its  hardships. 

The  peasantry  of  nearly  all  the  Germanic  states,  of  Hungary, 
and  of  Russia,  are  at  this  time  trammelled  with  its  fetters.  But 
the  period  of  their  liberation  rapidly  hastens  on.  The  immense 
sums,  disbursed  by  the  contending  powers  in  the  late  contests, 
have  diffused  much  property  among  the  commonalty,  and  ex- 
cited their  industry.  The  continental  system  of  Bonaparte, 
excited  a  spirit  of  manufacturing,  which  is  still  maintained.  The 
sovereigns  in  the  last  grand  confedei'acy,  against  Napoleon, 
could  not  rely  as  formerly,  solely  on  mercenary  troops,  but  were 
thrown  on  the  people  for  support.  A  military  spirit,  and  the 
sentiments  it  gives  birth  to  have  thus  been  infused  amongst  their 
subjects,  who  have  learnt  the  dangerous  secret  of  their  power 
and  its  extent.  The  consequences  have  been,  that  Bavaria  and 
Baden,  now  enjoy  the  best  constituted  and  freest  governments 
in  Europe,  while  almost  all  the  people  of  the  states  of  Germany, 
are  perseveringly  and  anxiously  demanding  from  their  rulers, 
an  acknowledgement  and  guarantee  of  their  rights  in  written 
constitutions,  and  a  participation,  by  their  representatives,  in  the 
government. 

•  Anderson's  Origin  of  Coramerce. 
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The  more  close  and  attentive  the  examination  of  this  interest- 
ing subject,  the  more  conclusively  will  be  established  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  modern  principles  and  practice  of  free  govern- 
ments ;  the  amelioration  and  refinement  of  society  ;  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellec- 
tual pursuits  ;  have  grown  out  of  the  diffusion  and  division  of 
productive  labour,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  its 
exercise. 

When  the  labour  or  producing  power  of  a  nation,  is  not  too 
much  concentrated,  in  any  one  or  two  particular  occupations, 
but  is  diffused  in  due  and  regular  proportion,  amongst  those  pro- 
fessions that  constitute  civilization,  such  a  nation  is,  then,  in  its 
most  prosperous,  happy,  powerful,  and  intelligent  condition.  It 
will  be  equally  famed  for  its  wealth,  its  power,  its  laws,  its 
arms,  its  letters,  its  sciences,  and  its  arts.  This  constitutes  the 
most  improved  state  of  society,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments to  establish  and  cherish.  In  different  degrees,  this  is 
the  case  with  different  nations  of  Europe.  There  are  various 
causes,  into  the  detail  of  which,  we  have  not  leisure,  and  which 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  object  to  enter,  that  cast  over 
each  of  them,  different  complexions  and  tints,  but  which  do  not, 
however,  destroy  their  similitude. 

We  shall  barely  confine  ourselves  to  remark,  that  in  England, 
her  political  policy,  and  her  labour-saving  machinery,  produce 
modifications  of  the  general  result  on  her  population,  which  at 
first  view,  seem  to  militate  against  our  proposition.  But  a  little 
inspection  will  dissipate  the  incongruity. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  1 7,000,000. 
Let  us  allow  three-fourths  to  be  productive  of  material  values, 
which  will  make  12,750,000,  as  the  physical  labour  population. 
But  according  to  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  the  machinery  of  Great 
Britain  creates  a  production  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  180,000,- 
000  individuals.  The  physical  population,  therefore,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is,  to  what  may  be  called  her  moral  population,  as  1  is  to 
14.  Now,  it  is  chiefly  the  labour  population,  and  that  generally 
which  is  devoted  to  the  coarsest  and  lowest  labour,  that  is  sub- 
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ject  to  pauperism.  They  are  made  paupers,  by  whatever  inter- 
feres with  their  industry,  or  competes  with  their  labour.  But  as 
a  moral  or  machinery  labour  power,  is  similar  to,  and  equivalent 
in  its  production,  to  a  physical  labour  power,  the  physical  labour 
power  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  rendered  paupers,  ought  in 
strictness  to  be  compared,  not  to  its  physical  productive  power 
alone,  but  to  its  whole  productive  power  ;  that  is,  not  to  twelve 
or  seventeen  millions,  but  to  192  or  197,000,000.  Let  us  sup- 
pose Mr.  Owen's  calculation  to  be  erroneous,  and  let  us  strike 
off  eighty  millions,  and  take  the  productive  power  of  machinery 
in  England  as  equal  to  100,000,000  of  people,  still,  viewing  it 
in  the  light  we  have  presented,  the  discrepancy, 'that  is  often 
pointed  out,  disappears. 

The  aristocratic  provisions  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
the  operation  of  the  vast  funding  system  now  established,  also 
disturb  that  equable  and  regular  diffusion  of  labour,  production, 
and  the  burthens  for  the  support  of  government,  throughout  the 
community,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  state  of  political 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Its  order  of  nobility  is  supported  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  an  illustrious  rank  by  inordinate  salaries,  attached 
to  petty  and  mostly  useless  offices  of  state,  by  enormous  pensions 
and  extravagant  sinecures.  These  are  taxes,  levied  on  the  in- 
dustrious and  prodvictive  members  of  society,  to  pamper  the 
luxury,  and  glut  the  pride  of  the  idle  and  non-productive. 

The  laws  of  primogenitureship  and  of  entailments,  abstract 
and  withhold  from  the  general  circulation,  a  large  portion  of  the 
landed  property,  in  favour  of  this  privileged  rank,  to  the  mani- 
fest detriment  and  oppi'ession  of  the  industrious  class  ;  and  as 
lord  Coke  observes, ''  what  contentions  and  mischiefs  have  crept 
into  the  quiet  of  the  law,  by  these  fettered  inheritances,  daily 
experience  teacheth." 

The  limits  of  these  essays,  forbid  us  to  develope  through  all 
their  ramifications,  the  operation  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
European  society,  and  of  the  political  policy  of  its  govei'nments, 
which  counteract  and  frequently  destroy  the  beneficial  results 
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of  its  principles  of  economical  policy.  The  two  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected.  The  one,  with  ease,  can  be  embraced,  with- 
out adopting  the  other.  We  have  confined  ourselves  exclusive- 
ly to  the  consideration  of  the  political  economy  of  England  and 
other  European  powers,  without  reference  to  their  politics. 
Whatever  prosperity  they  are  found  to  possess,  can  be  attribut- 
ed solely  to  its  operation.  We  have,  therefore,  recommended 
it  to  the  imitation  of  this  country.  But  we  have  to  lament,  that 
some  of  those  who  have  opposed  our  views,  have  refused  to 
draw  the  distinction,  and  have  seized  on  the  vices  of  their  po- 
litics, as  objections  to  the  principles  of  their  economy. 

Applying  the  above  principles  to  the  United  States,  we  shall 
discover,  that  during  the  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
first  twelve  or 'fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution, 
the  labour-power  of  the  country  was  fully  exerted.  The  wars 
in  Europe  creating  a  constant  market  for  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducts ;  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  various  branches  of  business 
connected  with  it,  gave  employment  to  the  greater  portion  of 
their  labour.  Agriculture  and  commerce,  were,  then,  the  char- 
acteristic pursuits  of  the  nation.  Literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  were  but  little  cultivated  ;  and  few  original  works  of  im- 
portance, were  produced.  Those  liberal  professions,  however, 
which  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  society, 
and  are  made  the  business  of  individuals,  flourished  with  a 
vigour  unsur-passed  in  any  other  country.  Of  this  character 
are  politics,  medicine  and  law.  The  improvements  those  sci- 
ences have  undergone,  and  the  ability  of  those  devoted  to  them, 
place  the  United  States  in  a  very  favourable  light  as  respects 
the  intellectual  powers,  of  its  citizens  and  excite  auspicious 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  nation,  at  the 
present  time,  with  reference  to  the  principles  laid  down,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  sources,  which  formerly  absorbed  the  super- 
abounding  labour  power  of  our  country,  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  consequently,  that  a  portion  of  the  population  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  them,  is  dally  thrown  out  of  employment.     Hence  we 
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notice  the  effects,  we  have  described,  as  characteristic  of  such 
a  state  of  things.  Consumption  is  less  in  amount,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property  is  on  the 
decline  :  bankruptcies  are  numerous  ;  credit  nearly  extinct  j  the 
circulation  stagnant ;  labour  fallen  in  price  ;  workmen  discharg- 
ed by  their  employers  ;  and  the  number  of  the  poor  augmenting. 

As  this  is  the  most  unfavourable  state,  in  which  a  nation  can 
find  itself  placed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  statesmen,  to  whose  hands 
is  confided  its  direction,  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  which  have 
created  those  unfavourable  circumstances.  If  they  find  them  to 
be  merely  transient,  temporary  remedies  adapted  to  alleviate 
present  distress,  or  to  enable  the  community  to  sustain  the  shock 
of  passing  events,  should  be  sought  for  and  applied.  But  if 
found  to  originate  in  causes,  which  cannot  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated to  disappear  of  themselves,  it  is  also  their  duty  to 
devise  a  new  system  of  policy,  adapted  to  the  new  situation  of 
the  nation.  If  the  class  of  industrious  poor  be  found  uneni- 
ployed,  and  their  production  at  a  stand,  the  state  should  devise 
some  mode  to  procure  them  employment,  and  give  a  fresh  impe- 
tus or  a  new  direction  to  their  production.  If  the  consumption  of 
the  productions  of  the  industrious  poor,  on  which  they  depend 
to  obtain  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  pay  the 
taxes,  that  are  required  for  the  support  of  society,  be  diminish- 
ing, remedies  should  be  speedily  applied  to  counteract  this  in- 
jurious operation.  The  neglect  of  these  important  points  in  legis- 
lation, may  overwhelm  a  large  portion  of  society,  hitherto  happy, 
prosperous,  and  contented,  with  suffering  and  calamity  ;  and  a 
consequent  feeling  of  discontent  and  inflammatory  excitement 
be  occasioned,  which  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

We  apprehend  the  situation  of  our  country,  is  of  the  above 
character.  AgricultLue,  commerce,  the  retailing  of  the  fabrics 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  branches  of  business  subordinate 
thereto,  formerly  gave  full  occupation  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
people  ;  but  the  foreign  markets  which  were  heretofore  opened 
being  now  closed  to  our  agriculture  ^  our  commerce,  much  con- 
tracted ;  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  consume  diminished  ;  those 
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occupations  have  become  overstocked,  and  no  longer  give  full  ox 
profitable  employment  to  those,  who  are  engaged  in  them. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  there  are  no  rational  indica- 
tions, which  can  lead  us  to  expect,  that  those  pursuits,  while  it 
continues,  will  give  full  employment  to  our  industry  :  and  it  sure- 
ly cannot  be  urged,  that  this  or  any  nation,  should  trust  its  pros- 
perity to  the  possible  occurrence  of  favourable  accidents.  Yet, 
while  we  continue  to  direct  our  industry  chiefly  to  those  em- 
ployments, we  must  depend  on  the  contingent  circumstances  of 
a  war,  or  deficient  harvests  in  Europe,  for  its  maintenance,  and 
to  procure  adequate  markets  for  our  productions,  when  carried 
to  the  extent  of  our  productive  power.  In  the  meantime,  the  non- 
necessary  class  of  producers,  must  constantly  increase  ;  its  capa- 
city to  pursue  the  vocations,  in  which  it  was  engaged,  must  les- 
sen ;  its  means  of  sustenance  daily  decline  ;  and  the  whole  re- 
trograde from  the  higher  species  of  labour  to  the  lower.  The  in- 
ferior labourers  thus  pressed  upon,  while  employment  is  de- 
creased, must  be  thrust  into  pauperism,  and  come  on  the  pub- 
lic for  support. 

If  these  revolutions  take  place  quietly,  from  operating  on  a 
sluggish  population,  the  only  effect  will  be,  to  place  society  back 
in  the  position,  it  had  previously  occupied,  before  it  had  known 
its  days  of  prosperity  ;  or  had  acquired  a  taste  for,  with  a 
knowledge  of,  the  indulgences  and  refinements  of  advanced 
civiHzation,  growing  out  of  its  increased  wealth  and  the  culti- 
vation of  intellectual  enjoyments,  in  the  fine  arts,  letters,  and 
science.  But  should  this  retrocession  be  resisted,  and  a  strug- 
gle once  commence  against  this  state  of  things,  inevitable  if  left 
to  themselves,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  calculate  the  course  it 
might  pursue,  or  the  aspect  it  might  assume.  All  the  ills,  that 
universal  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  concomitants  of  want 
of  employment,  are  incurred,  and  can  only  be  avoided,  by  open- 
ing new  means  of  occupation,  as  the  old  disappear.  Every  na- 
tion in  Europe,  that  is  esteemed  wise,  has  directed  its  attention 
to  manufactures,  not  only  as  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and 
power,  but  as  the  most  salutary  mode  of  absorbing  the  accuniu- 
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lating  class  of  non-necessary  producers.  It  now  rests  with  us 
to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  examples,  by  adopting  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  illustrious  people  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
times  ;  or,  by  determining  to  procure  experience  for  ourselves, 
to  run  through  a  course  of  suffering  and  distress.  But,  when 
exhausted  by  the  process  we  have  undergone,  who  can  answer 
for  the  recovery  of  our  past  state  of  prosperity  ;  whether  we 
shall  rise  to  that  greatness,  to  which  we  have  been  looking  for- 
ward with  pride  and  exultation  ;  or  sink  into  the  feebleness  and 
debility  that  have  always  attended  those  nations,  v/hich  have 
neglected  the  sound  policy,  of  distributing  employment  of  every 
kind,  throughout  their  population. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


REPORT  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  PittS' 
burg^  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  court-house  on  the  2\st  of  De- 
cember^ 1816,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  mamfactures  in 
the  city  and  its  immediate  mcijiity. 

Read,  Feb.  17,   1817,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table*. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  con- 
vened at  the  court-house  on  Saturday,  the  21st  instant,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  manufactures  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicini- 
ty ;  have  devoted  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  as 
their  necessary  avocations,  and  the  short  period  limited  for  their 
report,  would  permit.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  them 
to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  manufacturing  establishments  in  and  near  the  city,  and 
much  less  the  aggregate  value  of  their  produce;.  The  commit- 
tee, moreover,  did  not  regard  their  instructions,  as  demanding 
any  considerable  attention  to  those  subjects,  and  have  directed 
their  views  to  such  branches  of  industry  as  have  declined  for  the 
want  of  national  encouragement.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
they  have  found  that  the  manufacture  of  cottons^  -woollens  ^fint- 
glass,  and  the  finer  articles  of  iron,  has  lately  suffered  the  most 
alarming  depression.  Some  branches  ivhich  had  been  several 
years  in  operation,  have  been  destroyed  or  partially  suspended, 

*  To  tfiis  most  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  justice  of 
congress,  no  attention  whatever  was  paid.  It  was  heard  with  a  cold 
disregard  of  the  liappiness  and  prosperity  of  their  fellow  citizens,  on 
which  it  Is  im])ossil)le  to  reflect  without  equal  astonishment  and  regret. 
We  forbear  to  descant  here  at  large,  lest  we  should  transgress  the  bounds 
which  we  ha\c  prescribed  oiirseives- 
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and  others  of  a  more  recent  growth^  annihilated  before  they  were 
completely  in  operation.  The  following  facts  from  many  others, 
of  less  moment,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  are 
stated  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  cotton  factory  of  Jelly  &  Co.  occupying  a  large  three 
story  brick  building,  and  propelled  by  steam,  is  not  now  in  ope- 
ration., and  most.,  if  not  all  the  hands.,  are  discharged. 

The  woollen  factory  of  Mr.  Arthurs,  conducted  by  the  agen- 
cy of  steam,  is  now  but  partially  in  operation,  and  the  number  of 
hands  reduced  one  hcilf  The  same  £)bservation  applies  to  the 
woollen  factory  of  George  Cochran,  lately  removed  from  Pitts- 
burg, to  Beaver  creek.  The  flint-glass,  formerly  made  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  which  in  point  of  beauty  and  style  of  workmanship, 
equalled  the  finest  glass  from  Europe,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
130  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  enormous  influx  of  fo- 
reign glass  has  already  stopped  one  of  the  furnaces.,  and  reduced 
the  mamfacture  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  wire  factory  of  Mr.  Eichbaum,  caiTied  on  by  steam,  is  no 
longer  in  operation. 

The  butt  hinge  factory,  lately  erected  by  A.  Beelen,  has  fal- 
len a  victim  to  the  late  importations.  The  manufactory  for  curry- 
combs, established  by  the  same  gentleman,  has  met  a  similar 
fate.  The  importance  of  our  manufactures  in  iron,  may  be  es- 
timated from  the  following  facts  :  In  Pittsburg  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  there  is  aii  annual  consumption  of  pig  iron  to  the 
amount  of  1800  tojis.,  which  gives  employment  to  about  150  hands. 
The  value  produced  is  estimated  at  225,000  dollars  per  annum. 
Of  wrought  iron  there  is  annually  worked  up,  above  two  thou- 
sand tons,  furnishing,  according  to  the  best  estimate  in  the  power 
of  the  committee,  a  produce  of  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  great  public  injury  and  private  distress,  whicTi  have  at- 
tended the  late  depression  of  manufactures,  seems  not  confined 
to  Pittsburg  or  the  western  country — from  many  parts  of  the 
middle  and  northern  states,  the  same  complaints  are  heard,  and 
the  same  distress  appears  to  prevail.      The  tide  of  importation 
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ha»  inundated  our   country  rvith  foreign  goods.     Some  of  the 
most  valuable  and  enterprising   citizens  have  been  subjected  to 
enormous  losses^  and  others  overxvhelmed  xvith   bankruptcy  and 
ruin.      The  pressure  ofxvar  zvas  less  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  enter- 
prise and  industry^  than  a  general  peace.,   rvith  the  calamities 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  our  foreign  trade  !  !     The  cir- 
cumstances which  have  induced  such  a  condition  of  things,  de- 
mand the  investigation  of  the  national  government,  bound  as  it 
certainly  is,  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Among  the  inducements  presented  to  men  of  capital,  to 
invest  it  in  manufactures,  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  were  not  the  least.     It  was  certainly  understood, 
and  every  one  was  led  to  believe,  that  government  was  at  length 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reliance  on  our  own  resources, 
and  that  a  permanent  support  woidd  be  given  to  domestic  manu- 
factures.    Their  growth  and  prosperity  during  the  war,  seem- 
ed to  atone  for  its  most  pressing   evils,   and  became  a  topic  of 
triumph  and  exultation  at  its  close.     Although  we  had  acquired 
no  territory,  nor  extorted  a  formal  acknowledgmentof  the  rights 
asserted  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  developement  of  our  interior 
resources  promised  a  stability  to  our  independence,  which  seem- 
ed an  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  we  had  made.    It  was  earnestly 
believed,  that  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  would  no  longer 
depend  on  the  jealousy  and  caprice  of  foreign  governments,  and 
that  our  national  freedom  and  welfare  were  fixed  on  the  solid 
basis  of  our  intrinsic  means  and  energies.  But  these  xvere'-'-  airy 
dreams.''''     A  peace  was  concluded  zuith  England.,  and  in  a  few 
months  zve  were  prostrate  at  her  feet.     The  manufacturers  ap- 
pealed to  the  general  government  for  the  adoption  of  measures, 
that  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  torrent  that  was  sweeping 
away  the  fruits  of  their  capital  and  their  industry.     I'heir  com- 
plaints were  heard  with  a  concern  which   seemed  to  vouchsafe 
the  return  of  better  days.      The  tar'iff  of  duties.,  established  at 
the  last  sess'ion  of  congress.,  and  the  history  of  the  present  ijear 
xvill  demonstrate   the  utter  futility  qf  their  expectations .     Vast 
quantities  of  the   circulating  capital  of  the  country — tlie  life- 
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blood  of  domestic  enterprize — have  been  drained  into  a  foreign 
kingdom  ;  our  oxvji  manufactures  have  been  superseded  by  Brit- 
ish goods^  and  a  balance  of  trade  already  stares  us  in  the  face^ 
equal^  perhaps^  in  amount^  to  the  xvhole  specie  capital  of  the  union. 
Even  the  British  government,  whose  rooted  and  implacable  hos- 
tility to  our  manufactures  has  been  proverbial  throughout  the 
world,  is  at  length  gratified  with  a  complete  triumph.  Mr. 
Brougham,  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament,  in  a  late 
speech,  after  noticing  the  great  losses  which  accrued  from  the 
vast  exportation  of  goods  to  the  continent,  uses  the  following 
language  :  "  The  peace  with  America  has  produced  somewhat 
of  a  similar  effect  ;  though  I  am  very  far  from  placing  the  vast 
exports  which  it  occasioned  upon  the  same  footing  with  those 
to  the  European  market  the  year  before ;  both,  because  ulti- 
mately the  Americayis  xvill  pay^  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
continent  renders  very  unlikely  ;  and  because^  it  xvas  rvell -worth 
rvhile  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation.,  in  order.,  by  the 
glut^  to  stifh.,  in  the  cradle.,  those  rising  manufactures  in  the 
United  States.,  xvhich  the  xvar  had  forced  into  existence.,  contrary 
to  the  natural  course  of  things .'''' 

When  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  forms  a  strong 
feature  in  the  views  of  a  rich  and  warlike  power,  jealous  of  our 
rising  strength,  and  unchangeable  in  her  hatred  towards  us, 
their  security  becotnes  an  object  of  national  pride.,  and  seems  to 
involve  the  national  honour.  To  England  the  growth  of  our 
manufactures  is  a  subject  of  concern  and  dread  ;  their  declen- 
sion a  signal  of  great  joy  and  triumph.  Her  strength  is  our 
-weakness  ;  her  joy  our  sorrow  ;  her  glory  our  shame.  In  such 
a  struggle  she  regrets  no  saciifice,  and  spares  no  treasure  ;  the 
millions  scattered  to-day  will  produce  a  rich  harvest  in  all  fu- 
ture years.  Is  there  not  virtue,  energy,  and  patriotism  in  the 
American  people  to  withstand  her  hostility  against  their  vital 
interests — a  hostility,  open,  palpable,  and  direct  ?  The  eagerness 
of  England  to  paralize  our  manufactures,  in  itself,  demonstrates 
their  importance  to  us  as  a  nation  ;  they  are  a  resource  of 
wealth  and  strength  which  she  deprecates  ;  their  success  woul»l 
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sever  the  bond  which  has  held  us  in  a  servile  and  mercenary 
dependence  on  her  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country. 
This  dependence  continued  when  our  allegiance  had  ceased : 
and  free  America  was  as  valuable  to  England  as  her  former 
colonies.  Our  government  was  our  own,  but  our  treasures 
were  still  hers.  From  England  we  still  continued  to  import 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  momentary  interruption  of 
our  commercial  intercourse  was  a  privation  of  many  of  our  ac- 
customed enjoyments.  Her  frowns  brought  instant  stagnation 
upon  all  business,  and  reached  every  condition  of  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war  our  government  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  either  conniving  at  illicit  importations,  or  suifering  the 
merchants  to  compound  for  their  crimes  at  an  immense  profit, 
in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  clothing  for  the  army.  There  is  no 
man  of  intelligence  "who  has  not  a  lively  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  gallant  troops  from  nakedness  alone.  We  meation 
it  not  in  the  spirit  of  detraction  or  complaint — but  to  exhibit,  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  evils  of  abject  dependence,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  rousing  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
vide against  it  in  future. 

Among  the  necessaries  of  life ^  rve  may  safely  rank  clothing  a7id 
subsistence;  these  xve  ought  not  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  The  United  States  possess,  within  themselves,  al- 
most every  material  requisite  in  the  more  important  manufac- 
tures. The  inventive  genius  of  our  citizens,  their  enterprize 
and  industrious  habits,  will  enable  them,  under  the  care  of  a 
paternal  government,  to  equal  any  other  nation  in  all  the  neces- 
sary branches  of  mechanical  art.  The  want  of  capital  is  no 
longer  an  objection  to  their  efficient  encouragement — and  the 
want  of  skilful  workmen,  though  now  partially  felt,  is  an  in- 
convenience which  results,  in  some  measure,  from  the  neglect 
of  government.  When  it  shall  be  known  that  manufactures  are 
under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the  nation^  foreign  artists^ 
many  of  whom  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  our  country^  ivill  re- 
main among  us^  and  others.,  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutio?is  and  the  prospect  of  a  competency y  xvill  co?ne  to  Ar.ie- 
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rica  for  employment.  Even  the  short  period  in  which  our 
manufactures  had  met  encouragement,  brought  hundreds  of 
foreign  workmen  among  us  ;  a  proof,  demonstrative,  that  a  few 
years  of  prosperity  would  produce  an  ample  supply  of  labour 
and  of  skill.  The  committee  are  aware  that  many  worthy  men, 
regarding  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  national  wealth,  or  insensi- 
bly biassed  by  considerations  of  a  local  nature,  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  further  aid  to  manufactures. 

On  this  subject  they  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for 
the  discussion  of  abstract  systems  of  political  economy ;  they 
will  advert  to  principles  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  practical 
man,  and  to  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  subsistence  of  civilized  man  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  agriculture  ;  but  this  branch  of  industry, 
when  properly  conducted,  is  necessarily  preceded  by  manufac- 
tures. The  implements  of  husbandry  are  the  -work  of  artificers., 
and  the  farmer .,  before  he  opens  his  soil  with  the  plough.,  must  re- 
cur to  the  -workers  in  xvood  and  in  iron.  Through  all  the  va- 
rieties of  agricultural  labour  the  same  dependence  is  preserved  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  it 
can  be  carried  on,  detached  from  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  value  of  agricultural  labour  must  depend  on  the  value 
of  surplus  subsistence  v.hich  it  places  in  market.  In  the  infe- 
rior of  the  United  States.,  few  articles  ca?i  be  raised  which  ivill 
bear  a  distant  transportation  ;  products  much  rnore  valuable  xvhen 
the  grower  and  consutner  are  near  each  other.,  are  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  cultivation.  A  dependence  on  foreign  markets  in  the 
most  prosperous  times  necessarily  restricts  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture to  a  very  few  objects  ;  a  careless.,  decrepit.,  and  unprofitable 
cultivation  is  the  knoxvn  result. 

The  propriety  of  these  observations  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
illustrated  by  the  difference  in  value  between  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  town,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  it.  The 
labour  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  subsistence  is  be- 
stowed in  the  culture  of  articles  too  cumbrous  for  transporta- 
tion ;  and  in  general  a  farm  which  will  subsist  fifty  persons  in 
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its  vicinity,  would  not  subsist  the  fifth  of  that  number  three 
hundred  miles  off.  If  the  value  of  land  he  so  much  enhanced  by 
the  proximity  of  a  market^  and  so  rapidly  diminished  by  the  dis- 
tance of  trayisportation^  the  introduction  of  manufactories^  and 
the  creation  of  an  interior  market^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly auspicious  to  the  interests  of  agriculturers. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  Pittsburg  has  grown  from  an  incon- 
siderable town  to  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  two-thirds 
of  the  population  are  supported  by  manufactures.  The  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  our  artificers  have  created  a  circulating  capi- 
tal of  very  great  amount.  Spacious  buildings,  with  other  im- 
provements, have  risen  up  in  an  almost  magical  succession  : 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  around  has  flourished  and  extend- 
ed xvith  a  commensurate  rapidity  ;  real  property,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance in  every  direction,  has  doubled,  and,  in  many  places,  trebled 
in  value  ;  the  farmers  are  attaining  to  affluence^  and  already  find 
surplus  funds  for  elegant  and  costly  improvernents.  But  during 
the  season  of  our  prosperity,  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce 
from  western  Pennsylvania  have  been  trifling  indeed  ;  small 
quantities  of  flour  have  descended  the  Ohio,  whilst  we  imported 
cargoes  of  bacon  from  Kentucky,  and  fish  from  the  seaboard 
and  the  lakes.  It  has  been  under  such  circumstances  that  Pitts- 
burg, and  a  large  territory  around,  have  advanced  in  wealth, 
improvements,  and  population,  beyond  example. 

The  committee  might  assume  as  a  fact,  and  appeal  to  every 
man  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  for  its  truth,  that 
ivherever  manufactures  have  been  established  they  have  produced 
similar  results  :  neu)  life  and  energy  have  been  commutiicated  to 
agricidture — and  the  home  market,  enabling  the  farmer  to  di- 
versify his  labour,  gave  him  a  large  profit  on  many  productions 
too  bulky  and  perishable  for  exportation. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  able  writer,  "  that  what  a  town  is 
with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  independent 
state  may  be  with  regard  to  other  independent  states  ;  a  small 
quantity  of  manufactured  produce  purchases  a  great  quantity  of 
rude  produce ;  a  trading  and  manufacturing  country  therefore^ 
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naturally  purchases  xvith  a  small  part  of  its  manufactured  pro- 
duce a  great  quantitif  of  the  rude  produce  of  other  countries  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manufactures 
is  generally  obliged  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  a  great  part 
of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  produce  of  other 
countries."  We  might  here  ask,  what  has  Pennsylvania  to  give 
in  exchange  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  English  goods  which 
she  has  imported  for  her  own  use  since  the  war  ?  Will  her  agri- 
cultural productions  be  accepted  by  England  ?  Certainly  not. 
What  means  of  payment  remain  ?  Admitting  a  foreign  market 
could  be  found,  what  proportion  in  value  will  her  exportable 
produce  bear  to  the  manufactures  received  ?  With  the  most  for- 
tunate trade,  a  frightful  balance  would  remain  to  be  discharged 
in  gold  and  silver.  Confining  our  views  to  the  xvestern  country^ 
Tve  rnight  emphatically  ask^  xvith  xvhat  exportable  comtnodities 
shall  xve  restore  the  balance  of  trade^  noxv  fast  accumulating 
against  tis  ?  How  arrest  the  incessant  drain  of  our  capital  ?  Our 
manufactures  are  perishing  aroundus^  and  already  millions  have 
escaped^  never  to  return. 

In  the  remarks  of  the  committee  thus  far,  the  certainty  of  a 
foreign  market  has  been  conceded :  but  the  slightest  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  this  is  a  resource  of  the  most  precarious 
kind.  The  agriculture  of  Europe  is  fully  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  her  population  :  and  it  is  only  in  times  of  war  or  un- 
propitious  seasons,  that  a  market  is  opened  there.  In  the  West 
Indies  our  hopes  and  fortunes  are  the  sport  of  chance,  and  fluc- 
tuate with  the  caprice  of  European  tyrants  or  colonial  govern- 
ors. These  considerations  abundantly  show  that  a  foreign  mar- 
Jcet  cannot  be  relied  on — that  it  is  an  object  of  the  most  change- 
ful and  illusive  character.  In  time  of  general  war  in  Europe 
the  demand  for  our  produce,  and  especially  the  carrying  trade, 
gave  encouragement  to  the  interior  and  commercial  industry  of 
the  United  States.  Satisfied  with  the  present  good,  the  certainty 
of  future  e\'il  was  not  regarded :  and  every  plan  of  private  en- 
terprise and  maxim  of  political  economy  had  an  exclusive  rela- 
tion to  the  existing  state  of  things.    Our  government  and  coun- 
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try  seemed  to  think  (and  they  certainly  acted)  as  if  the  war  in 
Europe,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  would  last  for  ever.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  these  habits  and  opinions  are  not  changed. 
All  the  arguments  against  manufactures  are  still  predicated  upon 
the  existetice  and  continuance  of  a  foreign  market ;  a  privilege 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  xuar^  and  consequently  unnatural 
and  transitory. 

The  plans  of  every  wise  government,  are  the  result  of  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  views  of  the  future  and  the  past. 
They  have  an  inherent  stability  adapted  to  every  vicissitude  of 
peace  and  war,  A  shifting  changeful  policy,  which  follows  the 
fortunes  of  other  nations,  and  becomes  the  slave  of  accidental 
emergencies,  is  the  reverse  of  wisdom.  Shall  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  be  forever  staked  upon  the  chance  of  Euro- 
pean wars  ? 

A  nation  merely  agricultural  xvas  never  rich  ;  and.,  on  the 
contrary.,  there  hav6  been  nations  of  very  slender  agriculture^ 
possC'^sing  immense  xvealth  ;  -whose  industry  and  manifactures 
enabled  them  to  push  their  co?nmerce  into  every  sea,  and  carry 
the  terror  of  their  arms  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe. 
These  facts  are  confirmed  by  every  page  of  history  ;  and  a 
slight  recurrence  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  manufactures,  in 
some  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  place  them  in  a  clear 
and  striking  point  of  view.  "  Until  the  reign  of  Edward  III," 
says  Anderson,  "  England  had  no  manufactures  for  exportation ; 
that  king's  revenues  were,  therefore,  comparatively  very  incon- 
siderable ;  for  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign,  (1328,)  when,  in  a 
hot  war  with  France,  the  whole  subsidy  on  wool  exported,  at 
40  shillings  a  sack,  (a  very  heavy  tax)  was  but  60,000  pounds. 
This  king,  attentively  observing  the  great  benefits  accruing  to 
the  Netherlands,  from  their  vast  woollen  manufactures,  and 
that  they  owed  all  their  wealth  and  power,  entirely  to  English 
wool: — viewing  also  the  beauty,  populousness,  opulence  and 
strength,  of  their  cities,  and  wealth  even  of  their  villages,  whilst 
those  of  his  own  kingdom  were  mostly  poor,  ill  built,  small  and 
thin  of  people  ;  and  reflecting  that  the   province  of  Flanders 
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particularly,  was  thereby  become  so  opulent  and  potent  as  to  be 
a  dangerous  neighbour  to  England,  more  especially  when  in 
alliance  with  France,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
every  obstacle  in  order  to  attain  the  same  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  himself  and  people. 

"  At  this  period  the  city  of  Bruges  was  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  grandeur  and  wealth  by  its  manufactures  and  commerce^  that 
the  king  of  France,  being  here  with  his  queen,  they  were  both 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  that  city.  The 
ladies  of  Bruges  put  her  majesty  out  of  all  patience  to  see  how 
splendidly  they  were  decked  with  jewels  and  rich  attire ;  so  that 
she  broke  out  into  this  passionate  speech  :  "  I  had  thought,  that 
I  was  the  only  queen  here  ;  but  I  find  there  are  above  six  hun- 
dred (besides  myself)  queens  in  this  city.' 

"  King  Edward,  pursuing  the  policy  he  had  so  earnestly  adopt- 
ed, granted  a  letter  of  protection  to  John  Kemp  of  Flanders,  a 
woollen  cloth  weaver,  coming  over  to  exercise  his  trade  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1331,  and,  as  his  protection  expresses  it,  '  to 
teach  his  trade  to  such  of  our  people  as  shall  incline  to  learn 
it.'  The  king  hereby  taking  the  said  Kemp^  zuith  all  his  ser- 
vants, apprentices,  goods  and  chattels,  into  his  royal  protec- 
tion, and  promising  the  same  likewise  to  all  others  of  his  occupa- 
tion, as  also  to  all  dyers  and  fullers  -who  shall  incline  to  come  and 
settle  in  E7igland.  In  consequence  thereof,  seventy  families  of 
Walloons  were  this  year  brought  over  to  England  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king,  for  promoting  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
teaching  it  to  the  people." 

Similar  protections  were  afterwards  granted,  and  other  wool- 
len manufacturers  were  induced  thereby  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  England.  Six  years  after  the  first  fine-cloth  weaver  was 
brought  into  England,  a  parliament  was  summoned  :  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  king,  it  was  enacted  "  that  no  English  wool 
should  be  exported  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  member 
till  otherwise  ordained  ;  that  all  cloth-workers  should  be  receiv- 
ed from  any  foreign  parts,  and  fit  places  assigned,  xvith  as  many 
and  such  franchises  as  might  satisfy  them,  and  a  certain  allozv- 
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ance  made  them  till  they  -were  fixed  in  some  competefit  xvay  of 
living ;  that  none  should  wear  any  cloth  in  future  but  such  as 
was  made  in  England,  except  the  king,  queen,  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  no  foreign  cloth  should  be  imported  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  other  punishment."  Under  such  encouragement 
it  was  not  long  before  the  woollen  manufacture  spread  into  many 
parts  of  England.  Several  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  imme- 
diately after  the  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  set  up  looms  for 
weaving  cloth,  which  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

"  The  establishment  of  woollen  manufactures  in  England  did, 
without  doubt,  at  first  diminish  the  king's  customs,  because  all 
the  wool  of  the  home-made  cloth  was  used  to  be  exported,  on 
which  a  considerable  custom  was  paid,  as  did  also  the  cloth 
brought  back  in  return  from  the  Netherlands." — And.  His.  Com. 
But  we  find  that  in  the  year  1354,  the  general  balance  of  the 
commerce  of  England,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  her  present  sterling  currency. 
Upon  which  "  noble  balance"  sir  William  Temple  observed, 
*'  that  there  must  have  entered  into  England  during  this  year, 
either  in  coin  or  bullion,  or  else,  which  is  the  same  thing,  there 
must  have  grown  a  debt  to  the  nation  of  just  so  much  as  that 
balance  amounted  to."  At  this  time  England  had  begun  to  send 
coarse  woollens  abroad  ;  for  among  the  exports  of  this  year  we 
find  4,774  coarse  cloths,  and  80,061  J  pieces  of  worsted.  The 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  iron,  &c.  &c.  were  then  un- 
known in  England.  Her  commerce  had  scarcely  reached  the 
Baltic  sea,  and  few  of  her  ships  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Me- 
diterrannean. 

All  English  writers  agree  that  the  present,  astonishing  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  that  nation  are  to  be  traced  back  to  these  small 
beginnings.  "  It  is  her  manufactures,  say  they,  which  have 
brought  England  to  her  unrivalled  opulence  and  power."  When 
Edward  III.  began  his  reign,  the  wealth  of  England  consisted 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  products  of  a  rudely  cultivated  soiL 
The  English  were  poor,  ignorant,  and  servile,    The  Netherlands, 
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in  extent  but  a  speck  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  and  whose  natural 
products  were  very  inconsiderable,  by  her  woollen  manufactures 
alone,  attained  to  such  a  height  of  opulence  that  some  of  her 
private  citizens,  in  their  treasures  and  equipage  equalled  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  surrounding  nations.  No  sooner  were 
the  woollen  utantifac tares  naturalized  in  England^  and  guarded 
by  the  strong  arm  of  government,  than  similar  effects  began  to 
be  -witnessed  there.  England  gradually  emerged  from  poverty 
and  ignorance,  to  xvealth,  knowledge  and  splendour. 

The  history  of  all  nations  demonstrates  that  manufactures 
have  been  the  inseparable  allies  of  xvealth  and  power.  Their 
prosperity  or  declension  constitute  an  epocha  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  cities  and  nations.  The  vast  capital  and  power  recently 
possessed  by  Holland  may  be  traced  back  to  the  dawn  of  her 
manufactures.  "  By  reason  of  the  tumults  and  discontents  oc- 
casioned by  restrictions  and  taxes  upon  the  manufactures  in  the 
towns  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
those  towns,  says  Pensionary  De  Witt,  removed  soon  after  the 
year  1300  to  Holland,  whereby  the  towns  of  the  Hollanders  in- 
creased in  greatness  and  number  of  inhabitants." 

In  the  year  1380,  Louvain,  a  great,  flourishing,  and  populous 
city,  was  ruined  by  an  insurrection  of  the  journeymen  weavers 
against  their  sovereign,  the  duke  of  Brabant ;  who  having  be- 
sieged the  revolters,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  mercy,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  banished — many  of  them  settled 
in  Holland,  and  some  in  England ;  where  they  were  kindly 
treated,  and  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  both  countries.  "  From  this  time,"  says  An- 
derson, "  Louvain  was  never  able  to  recover  its  former  lustre 
and  riches,  being  at  this  day  famous  for  nothing  hxxXgood  beer!''' 
The  history  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Lyons,  exhibits 
the  same  picture,  and  establishes  the  same  conclusions.  Manu- 
factures and  the  arts  have  invariably  been  the  handmaids  of 
wealth,  commerce  and poxver. 

They  have  been  fostered  by  every  wise  government  with  pa- 
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ternal  care,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  reigns  in  Europe  have 
been  characterized  by  their  encoui-agement. 

In  the  year  1599,  king  Henry  IV.  of  France,  prohibited^ 
by  a  special  edict,  all  foreign  manufactures,  as  well  of  silk,  as 
of  gold  or  silver,  pure  or  mixed,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants 
of  Tours,  who  undertook  to  make  quantities  of  such  manufac- 
tures, sufficient  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Yet,  grasping  at  more 
than  they  could  perform,  and  being  also  complained  of  by  the 
city  of  Lyons,  justly  styled  (on  account  of  its  manufactures)  the 
golden  gate  of  France,  as  thereby  destroying  their  famous  fairs, 
as  well  as  lessening  the  king's  customs,  that  edict  in  favour  of 
Tours,  was  revoked.  Yet,  as  Puffendorf  observes,  "these  new 
manufactures  of  France,  and  more  especially  that  of  silk,  af- 
terwards drew  wealth  into  the  kingdom." 

"  The  king  saw  (1603)  that  it  was  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  unless  those  things  were  made  and 
improved  at  home,  the  want  of  which  had  hitherto  principally 
occasioned  the  said  exportation  ;  that  the  wearing  of  silk  cloath- 
ing  was,  in  his  time,  become  so  common,  more  especially  among 
the  fair  sex,  that  they  despised  the  use  of  woollen,  so  universally 
and  frugally  worn  by  their  ancestors  ;  and  that  hereby  much 
money  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purchase  of  wrought 
silk.  Wherefore,  the  king  not  only  set  about  the  propagating 
of  the  -worms  for  the  spinning  of  razu  silk,  but,  which  ivas  the 
greater  benefit  to  the  public,  the  mamfacturing  of  the  same. 
The  king,  also,  procured  rvorkmen  frovi  Flanders,  for  a  tapestry 
manufacture,  in  which  country  it  had  long  flourished.  The 
mamfacture  of  fne  earthen-xuare  he  introduced  also  into  France 
from  the  Netherlands.  He  revived  the  glass-houses,  which  had 
been  first  set  up  in  king  Henry  the  second's  time,  in  imitation  of 
those  at  Venice.  He  also  established  a  linen  manufacture.  That 
king's  magnificent  improvements  in  buildings,  gardens,  &c. 
were  suitable  to  his  great  genius.  He  also  made  rivers  navi- 
gable, &c." — And.  Hist.  Com. 

"  In  the  year  1606,  he  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  manufacture  of  tapestries,  gilt  leather,  hangings,  mills  for 
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"working  and  cleaning  iro?iy  gauzes  and  jine  linen  cloth^  potters^ 
or  Jine  earthen-ware,  glass-houses  for  chrystaline^  cloth  and 
serges,  stuffs  and  silks,  with  several  others.^'' — And.  Hist.  Com. 

Examples,  like  the  foregoing,  might  be  cited  from  all  the  en- 
lightened and  wealthy  nations  of  Europe :  but  a  further  refer- 
ence is  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  history  of  Spain  furnishes  an  instructive  lesson  to  all 
nations  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  :  and  shows  that  the  want 
of  them  is  not  compensated  by  the  highest  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  gi-eatest  resources  in  colonies  and 
mines  of  the  precious  metals.  "  From  the  year  1493  to  the  year 
1724,  the  gold  and  silver  brought  into  Spain  from  the  Indies  is 
computed  to  have  amounted  to  5,000,000,000  of  dollars  ;  being 
above  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  yearl}^,  on  a  medium  ;  yet 
all  this  treasure  necessarily  goes  out  every  year  to  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  for  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  those  na- 
tions with  which  Spain  and  its  Indies  are  supplied  in  immense 
quantities.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have 
been  happier  for  Spain  if  she  had  never  planted  in  America, 
unless  she  had,  at  the  same  time,  cultivated  manufactures  of 
all  kinds." 

We  often  hear  it  urged,  that  prohibitions  and  heavy  import 
duties,  are  calculated  to  control  and  change  the  course  of  pri- 
vate enterprize  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  direction  of  pri- 
vate interest,  and  that  in  effect  they  sacrifice  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  to  the  partial  interests  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

As  to  prohibitions  and  duties,  the  committee  would  observe, 
that  the  value  and  importance  of  manufactures,  ip  a  ?iational 
point  of  view,  are  acknowledged  by  all.  It  is  also  admitted, 
that  they  have  seldom,  if  ever,  succeeded  without  the  aid  and 
protection  of  government.  The  committee  will  not  attempt  a 
refutation  of  the  subtleties  of  abstract  speculatists,  as  to  the  jus- 
tice or  expediency  of  such  aid  and  protection.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  them  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  nations  in  the  >vorid  for  a  test  of  their  utility.     Eng- 
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land,  in  almost  all  cases,  prohibits  under  severe  penalties,  the 
exportation  of  all  her  raw  materials  for  manufactures.  She  also 
prohibits  directly,  or  by  excessive  duties,  the  importation  of  al- 
most every  article  of  manufacture,  the  raw  materials  whereof 
she  possesses  within  herself,  or  is  able  to  procure  from  other  na- 
tions. Her  laws,  on  these  subjects,  are  matters  of  curious  re- 
search ;  and  the  progress  of  her  manufactures  may  be  traced  in 
her  penal  statutes.  Some  branches  xvere  introduced  originally 
bij  the  poiver  of  government  alone.  Others,  while  in  an  incipient 
state,  were  fostered  and  guarded  by  its  care.  England  never 
suffered  a  foreign  government^  or  a  combination  of  foreign 
capitalists^  by  glutting  her  own  market^  to  crush  hi  the  cradle^ 
any  branch  of  her  domestic  industry.  She  never  regarded^  with 
a  cold  indifference^  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  her  industrious  peo- 
ple^ by  the  competition  of  foreigners.  The  bare  avowal  of  such 
an  attempt  would  have  incurred  the  indignant  resistance  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  met  the  frowns,  if  not  the  instant 
vengeance  of  the  government.  The  consequences  of  this  policy 
in  England  are  well  known  ;  her  manufactures  have  become  a 
source  of  wealth  incalculable  ;  the  treasures  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca are  poured  into  her  lap  ;  her  commerce  is  spread  over  every 
ocean,  and,  with  a  population  comparatively  small,  she  is  the 
terror  and  the  spoiler  of  Europe.  '  Take  from  England  her 
manufactures,  and  the  fountains  of  her  wealth  would  be  broken 
up  ;  her  pre-eminence  among  nations  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

Similar  consequences  have  flowed  from  like  causes  in  all  the 
opulent  nations  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands, 
Holland,  and  France,  all  concur  in  the  same  result ;  when  the 
energies  of  the  government  were  strongly  exerted  in  the  patron- 
age of  manufactures,  the  nation  prospered  ;  xvhen  manifactures 
•were  neglected.,  the  nation  declined.  Such  examples  are  fraught 
with  wisdom  and  instruction  to  ourselves.  Of -what  moment  are 
untried  theories.,  when  opposed  by  the  experience  of  ages  P 

If  the  United  States  in  their  trade,  as  well  as  geographical 
position,  were  detached  from  all  other  nations,  private  industry 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  guidance  of  private  interest.     But 
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such  is  not  the  case  ;  we  constitute  a  branch  of  the  community 
of  nations,  and  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  policy  of  other 
counti-ies.  England^  with  whom  our  dealings  are  most  exten- 
si\'e,  .sells  but  never  buys  her  manufactures — the  means  by  which 
they  are  supported,  are  calculated  to  prostrate  all  rivalship  on 
our  part.  England  impedes  the  enterprize  of  American  citi- 
zens ;  she  controls  and  directs  the  pursuits  of  private  industry 
among  ourselves  ;  her  interference  extends  to  every  field  and 
workshop  in  America  ;  we  suffer  the  ardour  of  genius  and  the 
vigour  of  exertion  to  be  smothered  and  deadened  by  it.  Re- 
move this  baneful  interference,  or  restrict  it  so  as  to  be  harm- 
less :  and  the  interior  trade  and  industry  of  Americans  may  be 
safely  left  to  themselves.  The  free  and  unrestrained  scope  to 
private  enterprize,  which  is  so  stronglv  insisted  on  by  those 
Avho  deprecate  the  patronage  of  government  to  manufactures, 
is  the  weightiest  argument  to  prove  its  necessity.  The  govern- 
ment must  go  so  far  at  least,  as  to  countervail  the  checks  to 
American  enterprize  proceeding  from  foreign  nations.  ■ 

The  establishment  of  manufactures,  instead  of  producing  a 
partial  benefit  to  individuals,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  would  evidently  add  to  the  comforts  and  the 
wealth  of  all.  A  few  years  of  competition,  amongst  themselves, 
would  fix  the  price  of  their  products  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable 
scale. 

The  population  of  the  country  will  be  condensed,  and  the 
chances  of  civilization  and  improvement  greatly  multiplied  ; 
science,  iiter:ature  and  the  arts  have  never  taken  deep  root 
among  a  thinly  scattered  people. 

The  prevalence  of  manufactures  would  also  ameliorate  the 
agriculture  of  the  country — the  proximity  of  a  market  for  its 
products  giving  a  stimulus  to  industry  by  increasing  its  reward. 
Hitherto  the  want  of  good  roads  and  canals  has  retarded  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  many  sections  of  the  inland  coun- 
try. Bij  manufactures  a  vast  interior  cofnmerce  ivill  be  brought 
into  action  ;  and  roads  and  canals,  affording  new  facilities  to  its 
prosecution,  will  not  i)e  delayed.   Viewing  the  subject  of  manu- 
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factures  in  this  point  of  light,  the  declamation  so  often  heard, 
against  taxing  the  farmer,  by  excessive  import  duties,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  purchase  at  the  dearest  market,  loses  all  its  force. 
If  by  manufactures,  and  interior  commerce,  the  value  of  his 
products,  and  consequently  his  means  of  payment,  are  doubled 
— if  his  money  be  retained  in  the  general  stock  of  currency,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  abroad — if  his  comforts  are  augmented,  and 
his  land  vastly  appreciated — if  his  country  be  disburdened  of 
her  load  of  foreign  debt,  and  her  independence  fixed  on  the 
deep  and  solid  basis  of  her  own  resources,  a  trifling  addition  to 
the  price  of  his  clothing  and  other  necessaries  would  not  be  re- 
garded. Of  what  benefit  is  a  depreciation  of  price,  if  it  brings 
a  two-fold  depreciation  of  the  means  of  payment  ?  But  the  ob- 
jection, noticed  above,  taken  in  its  most  plausible  aspect,  applies 
merely  to  the  infant  state  of  manufactures  ;  their  patronage 
would  soon  command  artists,  capital,  and  skill ;  their  growth,  ma- 
turity ;  and  competition  would  reduce  the  prices  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 

The  committee,  in  attending  to  the  subject  of  their  appoint- 
ment, have  been  led  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tariff  of 
duties,  established  during  the  late  session  of  congress.  They 
find  that  the  duty  on  flint  glass,  which  was  formerly  22,  is  now 
but  20  per  cent.  Congress  have  also  declared  that  cotton  cloths, 
or  cloths  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  (except 
nankeens  imported  direct  from  China)  the  original  cost  of  which 
at  the  place  whence  imported,  with  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  if 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  places  beyond  it, 
and  10  per  cent,  from  any  other  place,  shall  be  less  than  25  cents 
per  square  yard,  shall,  with  such  addition,  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  cost  25  cents  per  square  yard,  and  shall  be  charged  with 
duty  accordingly,  twenty-jive  per  cent. 

They  will  now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  progress  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England.     In  1787  there 
were  built,  and  in  progress   in  Great  Britain  143  cotton  mills 
and  20,500  jennies  for  spinning  ;  the  shute  for  the  twisted  yam 
spun  by  the   watermills      The  expense  of  the  mills,  jennies, 
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houses,  buildings  and  auxiliary  machinery  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  pounds.  In  the  branches  applicable  to  muslin  and 
cahco,  employment  was  given  to  100,000  men  and  women,  and 
to  60,000  children  ;  many  of  the  latter  taken  from  the  parishes 
and  hospitals.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  maturity  and 
perfection  to  which  this  manufacture  had  attained  in  England 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  competition  of  East-India  goods  of  the  same  species,  im- 
ported by  the  East-India  Company,  and  sold  about  %0 per  cent, 
on  an  average,  under  the  lowest  prices  at  which  the  British  ma- 
nufacturers could  afford  to  sell  without  loss.  Anderson  ob- 
serves, (1787)  "  such  conduct  in  the  company,"  (all  Englishmen) 
'*  must  operate  to  the  very  great  prejudice  of  the  British  manu- 
factures, and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  they  press  goods  upon 
the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  relation  to  the  original  cost, 
and  under  circumstances  when  the  just  laws  of  competition  can- 
not operate,  and  when  every  idea  of  protecting  duties  is  anni- 
hilated in  the  general  system."  "  It  appears,  therefore,"  says 
he,  "  that  unless  some  relief  is  given^  perhaps  little  short  of  one 
half  of  the  present  mechanical  powers  noxv  in  action  must  cease 
-ivorkingP  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  East-India  goods 
were  imported  from  British  provinces  by  British  subjects.  We 
will  nuw  see  what  measures  were  adopted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  same  year,  (1787)  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
••'  imposing  a  duty  oi  ffty  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
the  true  value  of  East-India  cotton  manufactures,  according  to 
the  gross  price  at  which  goods  were  sold  at  the  public  sales  of 
the  company  trading  to  the  East-Indies."  In  1798  this  duty 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  four 
shillings  and  five  pence,  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  origi- 
nal cost,  as  abovementioned.  Such  duties  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  British  manufacturers  against  a  competition 
from  their  own  provinces  ;  and  this  too  when  they  had  been 
brought  to  the  utmost  possible  perfection.  Our  governynent 
protects  Gur  ow?i  infant  vianifactures  against  British  competi- 
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t'lon  by  a  duty  of  txventy-five  per  cent. !  Further  time  would  en- 
able the  committee  to  extend  their  animadversions  upon  the 
tariff;  but  its  defects  are  known  and  proved  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  manufactures  which  it  affected  to  assist. 

Strong  and  imperious  reasons  for  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufactures are  suggested  by  the  state  of  our  foreign  trade.  In 
the  year  1815,  the  general  balance  against  us  amounted  to  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars  ;  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  within  the  period 
before  noticed.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  if  the  friends  of 
commerce,  and  enemies  of  manufactures,  would  inform  us  by 
what  means  this  accumulating  balance  is  to  be  discharged  ;  sup- 
pose the  country  were  now  called  on  to  pay  it  ?  sudden  and  inevi- 
table bankruptcy  would  ensue.  Such  is  the  awful  predicament 
in  which  we  awaken  from  the  golden  dreams  of  British  trade  ! 
Plunged  into  inextricable  debt  ;  the  interior  energies  of  the 
country  paralized  j  our  manufactures  sinking  into  annihilation^ 
and  poverty  and  misery  staring  us  in  the  face  ! 

For  a  speedy  redress  of  such  pressing  evils,  we  look  to  the 
government  of  the  union.  Will  they  uphold  the  sinking  manu- 
factures of  the  country^  or  will  they  not  ?  are  their  late  assuran- 
ces of  aid  and  protection  forgotten  with  the  crisis  that  gave 
them  birth  ?  Let  them  realize  the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  act 
with  decision  before  it  be  too  late. 

Note. — The  annual  products  of  the  undermentioned  manufac- 
tures in  Great  Britain,  in  1783,  was  estimated  at  fifty-one  mil- 
lions three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  viz  : — 
wool,  leather,  flax,  hemp,  glass,  pepper,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  steel,  plating,  &c.  The  above  sum,  when  turned 
in  American  currency,  is  232  million  dollars  ;  an  amount  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  mines  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica at  the  period  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  alone,  in  1787,  was 
seven  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a  sum 
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probably  greater  than  the  mines  of  America  ever  produced  in 
the  same  time. 

Resolved^  That  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  in  a  town-meeting 
assembled,  do  approve  of  the  foregoing  report ;  and  that  the 
committee  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

E.  DENNY,  Chairman. 
(Attest) 
E.  PENTLAND,  Secretary. 
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To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled^ 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  Baltimore,  re- 
spectfully represents,* 

That  during  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  a  great  and 
salutary  stimulus  was  given  to  manufacturing  establishments. 
Extensive  and  expensive  ivorks  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  wiion,  multitudes  of  hands  employed,  some  remuneration  re- 
ceived by  the  proprietors,  and  essential  service  rendered  to  the 
nation.  But  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  free 
intercourse  with  Europe,  and  more  particularly  with  Britain, 
soon  deluged  our  market  with  foreign  manufactures  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  old  and  highly  improved  establishments,  by  which  the 
infant  rising  manufactures  of  this  country  have  suffered  such  a 
check,  as  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  them,  and  destructive  of  the 
immense  capital  employed  in  them,  unless  supported  and  upheld 
by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  national  government. 

We  believe  it  now  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  from  the  experience  already  obtained,  we  are 
ripe  for  manufacturing  for  our  own  consumption  ;  that  nothing 
farther  is  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  important  object,  but 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  government ;  in  perpetually  watching 
over  and  aiding  the  manufacturing  system ;  in  imposing  such 

*  This  petition  experienced  the  same  pointed  neglect  and  disrespect  as  the 
preceding  one,  except  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors.  The  winds  whistling 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  produce  as  much  effect  on  its  blanched  sides  as  this 
produced  on  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  petitioners, 
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protecting  duties  as  will  secure  to  our  matiufactitrers  the  hovie 
market ;  that  such  laws  should  be  unlimited  in  duration,  and 
that  they  should  be  so  framed  as  to  make  evasion  next  to  impos- 
sible.— For  no  doubt  remains  in  our  minds,  that  by  the  inge- 
nuity and  fraud  of  many  importers,  the  officers  of  our  customs 
are  deceived,  the  revenue  injured,  and  the  duties  wisely  imposed 
to  protect  American  manufactures,  rendered  of  no  avail. 

We  believe  manufacturing  establishments  to  be  essential  to 
our  prosperity.  We  do  not  know  that  the  annals  of  history  af- 
ford any  instance  of  a  nation  being  great,  powerful,  and  happy, 
unless  where  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  flour- 
ished. 

England  is  indebted  to  this  combination  for  her  great  wealth, 
population,  and  political  power  j  but  perhaps  to  none  of  the 
three  so  much  as  to  her  manufactures.  Their  gross  annual 
value,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  her  cotton  works,  were 
estimated  at  sixty  millions  sterling.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
which  for  several  years  after  the  reign  of  the  present  king, 
George  the  third,  did  not  exceed  in  annual  value  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  has  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  seven- 
teen millions  sterling  ;  nearly  equal  to  her  staple  manufacture, 
the  woollen :  which  has  been  long  stated  at  nineteen  millions, 
making  a  grand  total  of  the  annual  value  of  English  manufac- 
tures of  nearly  eighty  millions  sterling. 

When  we  contemplate  the  number  of  people  provided  for  by 
such  establishments,  the  mechanics  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  works,  and  in  keeping  them  in  repair  ;  the 
miners,  and  wool  groAveriS,  the  number  of  farmers,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  cultivation  necessary  for  their  support,  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  and  canals  necessary  for  their  circulation,  the  shipping 
for  the  importation  of  raw  material  and  for  export  of  the  manu- 
factures, we  must  at  once  see  the  national  importance  and  value 
of  such  works. 

Borrowing  information  from  history  and  experience,  we  see 
how  admirably  the  United  States  are  fitted  for  participating  in 
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such  advantages.  J^iving  under  a  really  free  government^  be- 
cause purely  representative  ^  with  a  territory  almost  unlimited^ 
possessing  the  advantages  of  all  climates^  a  soil  in  many  places 
luxuriantly  fertile^  a  population  numerous^  active^  and  ingenious ^ 
augmenting  with  a  celerity  of  which  history  affords  no  example  ; 
and  now  cd>ounding  in  capital^  we  only  xvant  the  aid  of  our  na- 
tional gov  eriiment  to  put  in  action  the  energies  of  our  people^  by 
a  constant^  unintermitted^  assiduous  support  and  protection. 

As  the  best  of  friends  to  agriculture,  we  wish  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  because  in  many  places  of  our  extensive 
territory,  lands  are  so  situated,  that  the  proprietors  have  no  in- 
ducement to  extend  their  cidtivation  beyond  their  own  support ; 
for  all  their  neighbours  raise  enough  of  provisions  for  their  own 
consumption ;  consequently  there  are  no  purchasers ;  and  the 
articles  they  raise  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  distant  land  car- 
riage, and  they  have  no  conveyance  by  water. — What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  excellent  lands  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  far- 
mer and  his  family  have  no  motive  to  industry,  and  idleness  is 
the  parent  of  vice.  Intoxication,  gambling,  and  irregularity 
prevail,  and  spread  through  the  district  more  destructively  than 
the  pestilence.  Let  manufactures  be  established  in  such  neigh- 
bourhoods, a  demand  xvill  necessarily  arise  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  lands  will  be  improved  and  extensively  cultivated ;  indus- 
try, good  order,  and  riches  will  abound,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  garden.  By  such  means,  if 
you  cannot  bring  the  farmer  to  market,  you  can  bring  the  mar- 
ket to  the  farmer  ;  you  change  and  improve  the  whole  state  of 
society,  you  give  origin  to  good  roads,  to  bridges,  navigable 
rivers,  and  canals  ;  give  celerity  to  exchanges,  the  life  and  soul 
of  commerce  ;  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  every  part  of  the 
country,  with  every  other. 

To  secure  a  regular  and  constant  market  to  our  agriculturists, 
is  of  the  last  importance.  All  politic  economical  writers  agree, 
in  considering  the  home  market  and  the  home  trade  as  very  su- 
perior to  the  foreign  trade ;  because,  the  returns  are  more  fre- 
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quent,  and  the  risks  less,  and  every  profit  remains  with  the  na- 
tion. In  Britain,  they  estimate  the  superior  benefits  of  the  home 
trade  to  that  of  the  foreign,  as  28  to  12.  In  times  of  peace  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  a  steady  demand,  nor  consequently  a 
good  price  for  our  agricultural  products.  If  these  products  re- 
main on  hand,  or  sell  for  little  or  no  profit,  the  cultivation  will 
necessarily  decline,  and  intolerable  distress  will  ensue.  To  pre- 
vent such  occurrences,  home  manufactures  afford  a  substantial 
remedy-  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  necessary  hands  employed 
at  home  to  m,anufacture  for  the  population  of  the  United  States 
■would  consume  more  provisions  than  all  we  export. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  wages  were  too  high  in  America  to 
admit  of  our  entering  into  competition  in  manufactures  with  the 
older  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Britain.  We  believe  the 
opinion  is  not  well  founded.  The  wages  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  upper  departments  of  manufactures,  are  high  in  Eng- 
land. Calico  printers,  chief  spinners  of  cotton  or  woollen,  or 
superintendants,  principal  dyers  and  finishers,  generally  earn 
ivages  equal  to  from  ten  to  ffteen  dollars  per  week  ;  xoomen  and 
children  rvho  perform  a  great  part  of  the  work^  caii  be  hired 
nearly  as  loxo  here  as  in  England ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  our  coloured  people  can  be  extensively  and  advanta- 
geously employed  in  many  manufactures.  Lorvness  ofwages^ 
and  loxv  price  of  raxv  material,  do  not  necessarily  produce  cheap 
manufacture ;  for  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  though  the  cotton 
spinners  of  Bengal  buy  their  cotton  at  two  pence  per  pound  and 
get  a  man's  day  labour  for  two  pence  more,  yet  the  British  spin- 
ner can  undersell  the  Asiatic ;  because  by  the  intervention  of 
labour-saving  machinery,  he  can  spin  as  much  by  one  person  as 
requires  in  India  sixty  persons  ;  but  allowing  for  the  superior 
expense  of  this  machinery  and  other  contingencies,  twenty  per- 
sons, still  it  will  be  as  one  man  in  Britain  to  forty  in  India. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  labour- 
saving  machinery,  the  raw  material,  and  provisions  cheaper  than 
in  Britain  ;  but  the  overgrown  capital  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer and  the  dexterity  acquired  by  long  experience,  make  a 
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considerable  ti-ine,  and  heavy  duties  necessary  for  our  protec- 
tion.— We  have  beaten  England  out  of  our  market  in  hats,  shoes, 
boots,  and  all  manufactures  of  leather  :  we  are  very  much  her 
superior  in  ship  building  ;  these  are  all  the  works  of  the  hands, 
where  labour-saving  machinery  gives  no  aid  ;  so  that  her  supe- 
riority over  us  in  manufactures^  consists  more  in  the  excellence 
and  nicety  of  the  labour-saving  machinery^  than  in  the  wages  of 
labour.  With  all  their  jealousy,  and  restrictions  upon  the  emi- 
grations of  workmen,  the  distresses  and  misfortunes  of  England 
will,  by  due  encouragement,  send  much  of  her  skill  and  know- 
ledge to  our  shores ;  let  us  be  ready  to  take  full  benefit  of  such 
events  as  England  herself  did  when  despotic  laws  in  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  drove  their  manufacturers  into  Bri- 
tain, which  laid  the  foundation  of  her  present  eminence. 

So  sensible  is  the  British  government  of  the  necessity,  and 
advantage  of  completely  securing  their  markets  to  their  own 
manufacturers,  that,  although  no  other  country  can  enter  into 
competition  with  them  on  their  own  soil,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
their  manufactures,  yet,  laws  either  absolutely  prohibitory,  or 
duties  tantamount  to  prohibition,  exist  upon  every  article  capa- 
ble of  being  made  in  England :  and  the  severest  penalties  are 
inflicted  upon  the  exportation  of  any  kind  of  machinery,  or  the 
emigration  of  any  v/orkman.  Nevertheless,  the  competition 
among  their  own  manufacturers,  keeps  down  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  in  general,  lower  than  he  could  otherwise  obtain  it. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  sales  at  auction  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  our  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests. 
This  mode  of  sale,  besides  affording  to  foreign  agents  an  im- 
mediate reward  for  frauds,  gives  to  them  advantages  in  which 
the  regular  and  honest  merchant  cannot  participate  :  advantages 
we  believe,  denied  to  them  in  their  own  country,  the  policy  of 
which  is  said  to  interdict,  (except  in  a  few  instances)  all  sales  at 
auction,  on  account  of  their  evil  effects  upon  their  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests !  By  this  mode  of  sale,  the  fair 
merchant  is  stripped  of  all  the  advantages,  which,  by  a  neces- 
sary establishment,  large  advances,  and  a  long  course  of  honour- 
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able  dealing,  he  had  acquired  ;  while  strangers^  bound  by  no  tie 

to  this  country^  who  bear  none  of  its  burthens^  perform  no  civil 
duties^  nor  any  services  in  peace  or  roar ;  who  are  not  even  at 
the  expense  of  store  rent,  nor  clerk  hire  ;  ivho  are  so  transitory, 
as  scarcely  to  be  amenable  to  our  laxvs  ;  are  enabled  to  monopo- 
lize our  markets,  by  which  our  merchants  are  in  many  instances 
obliged  to  sacrifice  their  goods  through  the  same  process ^  in  order 
to  pay  their  duties  to  the  government.  And  too  many  j^re  com- 
pelled, by  the  stagnation  of  their  trade,  in  moments  of  pecuniary 
distress,  to  resort  to  these  destructive  auction  sales,  by  which 
insolvencies  are  produced,  and  a  circle  of  connections  are  in- 
volved in  ruin. 

To  promote  the  objects  of  this  memorial,  we  would,  with 
due  deference  to  the  national  legislature,  suggest  a  revision  of 
their  protecting  laws,  with  such  enactments  as  would  make 
them  effectual ;  as  well  as  an  assurance  that  they  would  be  per- 
manent, and  that  the  manufacturing  interests  never  would  be 
neglected.  No  individual  can  with  justice  allege,  that  to  lay 
protecting  duties,  is  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  far- 
mers, to  place  it  in  that  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer. — The 
necessary  taxes  for  the  wants  of  the  state  must  be  provided  ;  if 
they  are  obtained  in  one  way,  they  will  not  be  required  in  an- 
other, and  whatever  enriches  one  description  of  citizens,  rela- 
tively enriches  all.  The  United  States  do  not  consist  of  parts, . 
they  are  a  whole  ;  whatever  enriches  one  part,  enriches  all ;  if 
not  directly,  indirectly  ?  "  In  veste  varietas  sit,  scissiiranon  sit." 
"  The  coat  is  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout,  let 
us  not  rend  it." 

To  secure  the  imposed  duties,  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  custom  house  oaths,  nor  should  oaths  be  multiplied :  the  fre- 
quency of  them  destroys  their  solemnity,  sports  with  the  most 
sacred  obligations,  and  is  unfriendly  to  religion  and  morality. 

Inspectors,  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  goods,  should 
be  appointed  ;  whose  duty  it  should   be   to  ascertain  by  actual 
y  examination  of  the  goods,  the  correspondence  of  the  denomina- 
tion, or  value,  to  the  entry  ;  if  frauds  are  practised,  heavy  pe- 
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nalties  should  be  inflicted.  Goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  pass- 
ing coastwise,  from  one  port  to  another,  should  be  accompanied 
with  permits,  certifying  to  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which 
they  are  to  be  landed,  by  definite  descriptions,  that,  entry  had 
been  fairly  made  on  them  at  the  port  of  entry.  Severe  laws  and 
disabilities  should  be  enacted  against  smuggling,  and  every 
fraud  committed  against  the  revenue  laws. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  should  be  imposed 
on  sales  by  auction,  of  all  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
and  of  all  those  made  of  metal,  with  the  exception  of  the  es- 
tates of  bankrupts,  insolvent  persons  deceased,  and  sheriflF's  and 
marshal's  sales. 

We  pray  that  it  may  be  the  practice  of  the  president,  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  members  of 
congress,  as  well  as  governors  of  respective  states  and  their  le- 
gislatures, with  all  their  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers,  to 
wear  and  use  the  manufactures  of  their  own  country  of  every 
description,  by  which,  we  think,  they  will  effectually  promote 
its  best  interests,  exhibit  their  patriotic  principles,  and  excite  a 
just  principle  of  imitation.  - 

And  your  memorialists  further  request,  in  behalf  of  your 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests,  such  aid  and  protection 
as  from  time  to  time  may  appear  necessary  ;  and  as  may  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  such  foreign,  domestic,  or  inimical 
influence,  as  intends  them  injury  or  aims  at  their  destruction. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

April,  1817. 
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To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States^  in  Congress  asssembled^  The  memorial  and  pe- 
tition of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Deknvare  and  its  vicinity^ 
associated  under  the  name  of  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  American  Manufactures^ 

Respectfully  sheweth — 

THAT  your  memorialists  reside  in  a  district  of  country  sup- 
passed  by  no  portion  of  the  world  in  its  natural  advantages  for 
the  operation  of  manufactories.     Numerous  establishments^  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles^  such  as  cotton^ 
tvool^  iron^  paper ^  £s?c.  have  already  been  erected  upon  an  extensive 
scalej  and  great  capitals  vested  therein.    Whilst  they  were  in  full 
activity,  it  was  estimated  that  those  on  the  Brandywine  alone, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  expended  annually  a  sum  exceed- 
ing 8500,000,  merely  in  wages  and  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.     Public  and  private  improvements  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  prosperity  of  these  establishments. 
A  numerous  class  of  people,  who  would  have  been  otherwise 
burthensome  to  society  and  useless  to  themselves,  were  profita- 
bly and  happily  employed  : — Industry  and  enterprize  received 
their  merited  reward: — Every  inducement  was  exhibited  not 
only  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  our  own  citizens,  but  to  draw  from 
other  countries  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  labouring  popu- 
lation, those  whose  habits  of  economy  enabled  them  to  elude  the 
shackles  which  kept  the  less  virtuous  in  slavish  dependence  up- 
on their  employers  : — and  our  manufactures  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  that  point  of  perfection^  that  would  in  a  fexv  years 
have  enabled  them  to  rival  those  of  foreign  nations.     Since  the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  however,  your  memorialists  have 
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seen  with  painful  regret  and  alarming  apprehension,  the  matiu- 
facturing  establishmoits  in  this  country  rapidly  declining^  andth; 
fair  hopes  of  the  proprietors  blasted.  The  foreign  manufactur- 
ers, actuated  by  a  zeal  hitherto  unexampled,  possessed  of  im- 
mense capitals,  and  aided  in  every  possible  shape  by  a  vigilant 
and  powerful  government,  have  overstocked  our  markets  with 
goods — in  consequence  of  which  the  American  manufacturer 
finds  for  his  produce  a  tardy  and  unprofitable  sale. 

Should  the  extinction  of  these  establishments  be  accompanied 
merely  by  individual  loss  and  suffering — great  as  the  sacrifices 
would  be  in  this  district  of  the  United  States,  your  memorial- 
ists might  not,  perhaps,  obtrude  them  upon  the  notice  of  Con- 
gress : — But  they  humbly  conceive  their  present  situation  to  be 
a  matter  of  national  interest.^  deeply  involving  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  country  at  large.  If  the  present  manufactories,  which 
have  been  kept  up  with  so  much  exertion,  and  which  have  ab- 
sorbed so  much  private  capital,  are  suffered  to  drop  from  the 
hands  of  their  exhausted  supporters,  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
■  ture  when  (if  ever)  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  recover. 
All  the  discouragements  attendant  upon  protracted  and  abortive 
labour,  will  be  superadded  to  original  difficulties.  The  present 
sufferer,  paralyzed  and  helpless,  cannot  heave  the  weight  which 
prostrated  his  early  vigour  ;  the  sons  will  shrink  from  the  task 
that  crushed  and  ruined  their  fathers  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  necessities  or  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  invaluable  re- 
source of  National  Industry  will  be  found  to  have  been  abandon- 
ed, without  the  possibility  of  seasonable  restoration. 

But  a  greater,  perhaps,  and  more  immediate  public  evil,  has 
already  resulted  from  the  decline  of  domestic  manufactures. 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  country  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  arising  from  foreign  importations.  The  im- 
ports^ during  the  three  last  years^  have  exceeded  the  exports  iy 
875,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States 
of  $25 fiOOfiOO  annually;  which  upon  probable  calculations,  will 
be  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  every  succeeding  year,  un- 
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less  prompt  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  to  counteract 
causes,  in  their  very  nature  so  accumulative. 

Considering  the  unexampled  celerity  with  which  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  this  memorial,  has  pervaded  all  classes 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  many  elaborate  statements 
which  have  been  laid  before  Congress,  and  the  public  at  large, 
within  a  short  time  past ;  your  memorialists  conceive  that  a 
brief  notice  of  these  evils,  their  causes,  and  the  remedies  indica- 
ted, is  all  that  need  be  suggested  to  a  legislative  body,  supposed  to 
be  already  alive  to  our  sufferings,  and  disposed  to  apply  the- 
most  effectual  remedies. 

Among  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  have  come  most 
particularly  within  our  observation,  as  labouring  under  difficul- 
ties not  to  be  surmounted  but  zvit/i  the  aid  of  government^  are  those 
of  cotton^  wool^powder^  iron,  and  paper  ;  as  to  the  two  last  men- 
tioned, understanding  that  the  first  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
separate  and  distinct  applications  from  those  immediately  concern- 
ed in  it,  your  memorialists  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  there- 
upon in  the  present  instance.'  They  are  unwilling,  however,  to 
dismiss  these  two  branches  without  observing,  that,  in  respect 
to  them,  it  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  and  universal  conviction, 
that  these  important  and  even  indispensible  manufactures  are  on 
the  verge  of  general  ruin,  from  which  nothing  can  save  them, 
but  a  strong  and  quick  exertion  of  the  power  ©f  government. 

That  the  cotton  trade  and  manufacture  is  a  concern  of  vast 
importance,  and  even  of  leading  interest  to  the  country,  is  a 
truth,  your  memorialists  conceive,  too  palpable,  to  be  denied  or 
doubted.  Were  not  our  own  constant  observation  and  daily  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  establish  it,  the  prodigious  exertions  of  our 
ever  vigilant  and  indefatigable  rival,  directed  against  this  par- 
ticular interest,  would  place  the  matter  beyond  a  question.  For 
where  a  judicious  and  enterprising  opponent  (as  England  un- 
doubtedly is  in  this  respect)  directs  her  strongest  engines 
of  hostility,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  lies  our  vi- 
tal and  most  important  concerns.  This  consideration  is  com- 
ing home  to  us  with  more  and  more  force  ;  and  the  cotton  plan- 
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ter^  as  well  as  manufacturer^  must  have  before  this  time  discov- 
ered the  alarming  fact^  that  our  great  rival  has  become  possessed 
of  both  our  plants  and  seeds  of  cotton^  -which  she  is  employing  all 
her  vast  means  to  propagate  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  British 
possessions^  -with  an  energy  and  success  tuhich  threaten  the  most 
alarming'  consequences.  When  your  memorialists  consider  that 
the  article  thus  jeopardized  is  the  great  staple  of  the  country, 
they  cannot  but  hope  the  people  and  their  representatives  will 
be  generally  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  individuals 
alone  that  is  at  stake,  but  that  of  the  whole  community. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  evil  attending  this  concern. 
Your  memorialists  would  respectfully  represent,  that  from  the 
protecting  duties  imposed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
manufacturers  have  not  realized  that  encouragement  nor  those 
benefits  which  were  intended  or  expected.  The  payment  of  the 
duties  has  been  evaded  by  various  devices,  which  seem  to  have 
exercised  all  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  foreign  shipper 
and  manufacturer  ;  and  the  revenue  has  been  defrauded  by  the 
want  of  power  in  its  officers,  it  is  presumed,  rather  than  of 
fidelity.  Your  memorialists  have  been  informed  that  atthe  port  of 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  English  cloths  have  been  entered  at 
the  custom-house,  invoiced  jit  9<f.  per  yard,  which  could  not 
have  cost  less  than  4*.  and  &d.  per  yard  in  England.  Instances 
are  known,  in  Vv^hich,  goods  under  false  invoices  have  been  con- 
signed to  one  house,  and,  after  entering  and  clearing,  consigned 
to  another  house,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  true  invoice. 
From  the  manner  in  which  cotton  goods  are  imported,  being  in 
bales  that  do  not  undergo  the  examination  of  the  revenue  officer, 
as  your  memorialists  have  also  been  informed,  larger  quantities 
are  imported  than  are  subjected  to  duties.  Your  memorialists 
need  not  comment  upon  circumstances  so  obviously  and  exten- 
sively injurious  to  the  revenue,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturing 
interest. 

The  India  trade^  that  constant  and  ruinous  drain  of  the  spe- 
cie capital  of  our  country.,  brings  to  our  market  large  quantities 
of  cotton  fabrics.,  the  coarser  kinds  of  which,  though  greatly  in- 
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ferior  in  point  of  durability  and  other  properties^  to  those  of 
Amei'ican  manufacture^  still  meet  a  preference  among  the  consu- 
?ners,  to  the  great  injury  of  domestic  establishments. 

The  powder  manufacture,  which  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection in  this  country,  and  which  has  produced  such  quantity  as 
to  meet  all  demands  at  home  in  any  exigency,  and  afford  a  con- 
siderable surplus  for  exportation,  and  be  vended  at  a  reasonable 
and  even  low  price,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  nu- 
merous establishments — labours  under  a  serious  difficulty,  in  the 
drawback  allowed  on  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  powder, 
which  in  fact  operates  as  a  premium  upon  the  latter  ;  while  the 
domestic  powder  is  not  only  denied  this  advantage,  but  has  the 
positive  disadvantage  of  being  burdened  with  duties  paid  on 
the  materials  imported.  Your  memorialists  need  not,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, offer  any  argument  in  a  case  so  plain,  nor  expatiate  up- 
on the  facility  which  the  encouragement  of  exportation  in  time 
of  peace  would  give  towards  supplying  the  country  with  any 
quantity,  at  a  low  rate,  in  time  of  war. 

Under  such  great  and  discouraging  difficulties,  your  memo- 
rialists see  no  relief  but  in  the  aid  of  government.  They  would 
therefore,  (with  a  view  of  making  themselves  generally  under- 
stood as  to  their  wants,  and  not  from  a  spirit  of  obtrusive  dic- 
tation) respectfully  suggest  the  following  points  of  policy,  as;  in 
their  opinion,  adequate  to  the  relief,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their 
present  sufferings. 

Generally.^  in  relation  to  cotto7i  and  woollen  viamfacto^-ies^  £s?c. 

A  permanent  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  duties,  laid  at  the-last 
session. 

A  revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  with  special  provisions  to  au- 
thorise measures  to  ascertain  the  real  or  actual  value  of  goods 
imported,  and  secure  a  corresponding  duty — the  particular 
manner  of  which,  whether  by  extending  the  authority  of  reve- 
nue officers,  increasing  their  sh^re  of  forfeitures,  and  adding 
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to  the  penalties  for  neglect,  or  otherwise,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 
A  duty  ot  ten  per  cent,  upon  sales  at  auction  ;  or  such  other  re- 
gulations as  shall  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  at  the  same  time  comport  with  the  commercial  and  other 
cardinal  interests  of  the  community. 

Particularly  in  relation  to  cotton. 

A  specific  duty  upon  each  square  yard  of  foreign  cotton  goods, 
regulated  and  graduated,  to  prevent  fraud,  or  misconstruc- 
tion, by  the  number  of  threads  per  inch — say  ten  cents  upon 
all  having  less  than  70  threads  in  the  square  inch,  including 
chain  and  filling ;  fifteen  cents  upon  all  containing  from  70  to 
100  threads  ;  and  twenty  cents  upon  all  containing  from  100  to 
1 50  threads  ;  and  in  such  ratio  upwards  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

In  regard  to  gunpowder — A  repeal  of  the  drawback  upon  that 
article  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  the  natural  operation  of  which 
will  be  to  place  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  fairer  competi- 
tion with"  the  foreigner,  and  facilitate  our  home  supply  in  time . 
of  war,  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  this  application  your  memorialists  conceive  that  they  are 
asking  for  no  more  than  an  equalization  of  facilities,  even  with 
the  foreigner :  and  that,  so  far  ixpva  operating  towards  a  mo- 
nopoly or  undue  preference  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, the  measures  above  respectfully  submitted,  will,  by  re- 
viving this  great  and  important  public  interest,  make  it  the  dis- 
pensary of  numerous  benefits,  and  the  means  of  diffusing  wealth, 
ameliorating  the  local  and  general  condition  of  our  circulating 
medium,  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  industry  through  the  communi- 
ty. Your  memorialists  trust  that  it  is  not  necessary,  at  this 
period  of  general  enquiry  on  the  subject,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
details  of  public  advantages  arising  from  the  prosperity  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.     They  trust  that  the  maxims  are  now  ge- 
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nerally  understood  and  received — That  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  a  nation^  phij steal  and  morcd^  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  its 
xvell  employed  population — That  every  cent  added  by  the  labour 
of  man ^  the  use  of  machinery^  and  the  poxver  ofivater  and  steam ^ 
to  the  value  of  raxv  materials^  is  a  positive  creation  of  so  much 
xvealth  to  the  country — and  that  the  difference  betxveen  the  price 
of  the  raxv  materials  and  the  price  of  the  imported  goods  ^  absolute^ 
ly  operates  as  a  tribute  to  the  foreign  manufacturing  nation. 

It  appears  to  your  memorialists  that  a  country  which  neglects 
the  use  of  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  foregoes  its  own 
means  xvhilst  it  pays,  a  constant  bounty  to  those  of  other  nations^ 
is  not  unlike  a  farm  uncultivated,  or  a  mine  unwrought. 

From  the  activity,  industry,  and  spirit  of  investigation,  which 
characterize  the  present  Congress,  your  memorialists  entertain 
the  highest  hopes.  The  spirit  of  emulation  itself,  (were  other 
motives  less  strong  for  an  early  and  decisive  effort  in  favour  of 
our  vital  interests)  might  be  considered  an  adequate  induce- 
ment to  action.  All  Europe  seems  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  drawing  forth  and  employing  its  internal  resources,  and 
shaking  oflf  its  slavish  dependance  upon  England,  that  monopo- 
lizing nation  which  has  swallowed  up  the  wealth  of  almost  ev- 
ery country,  civilized  or  barbarous,  on  the  globe  ;  and,  like  the 
grave,  is  not  the  less  insatiable  for  the  myriads  she  has  devour- 
ed. In  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  the  manufacturer  enjoys 
not  merely  the  ordinary  protection  of  law,  but  the  aid  of  boun- 
ties and  loans.  In  Holland,  the  King  has  appropriated  100,000 
florins  for  the  benefit  of  the  linen  manufactory  alone.  The  Prus- 
sian Association  in  favour  of  national  industry,  consists  of  4000 
members.  And  no  where  does  the  great  evil  of  British  mo- 
nopoly seem  more  justly  estimated,  and  spiritedly  combated, 
than  at  Ghent,  and  other  districts  of  Europe. 

Your  memorialists  can  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  that  a  peo-  ' 
pie  distinguished  for  enterprize,  and  a  government  in  its  very 
nature  tending  to  facilitate  it,  administered  in  its  present  deci- 
sive manner,  will  hesitate  as  to  the  course  imperiously  required 
by  the  most  urgent  circumstances ;    or  that  they   will  suffer 
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themselves  to  be  outstripped  in  the  glorious  race^  throvgh  nti- 
tional  industry  and  economy^  to  national  dignity^  ?7atio7ial  inde- 
pendence, and  national  xvealih  :  But  they  confide  in  the  present 
exalted  character  of  the  Congress  and  General  Government,  for 
their  spirited  and  timely  interference,  to  raise  the  drooping  ma- 
nufactories of  the  countr}',  before  they  shall  have  sunk  forever, 
and  the  people  shall  only  have  feeling  to  lament,  without  the 
spirit  or  power  to  restore. 

And  y  Oil r  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bcund,  shall  ever  pray . 

E.  I.  DUPONT,  President, 
SELLECK  OSBORN,  Secretary. 

Wilmington,  (Del.)  Jan.  17,  1818. 
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